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CHAPTER I. 

SIND ! 

I WONDER what sort of a picture rises before the 
imaginative eyes of my untravelled readers when 
they observe the word " Sind " printed in large letters, as 
I intend it shall be, at the head of this chapter ? 

Judging from my own conversational experience with 
even the upper and most educated classes, I should think 
that their ideas concerning this large and important 
province would be most adequately depicted by a small 
cMarchoscuro representing the densest portion of a London 
fog. 

" Where have you got to now, and how do you spell it ? " 
wrote one of my most valued and fashionablef corre- 
spondents on learning that I had gone to Kurachi, which, I 
must hasten to say, is the seaport and capital of this part 
of the world. 

" Kurachi," I replied, " is spelt in seven different ways, 
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and is situated at Messrs. King & Co.'s, Church Lane, 
Bombay. Such is my address." 

This exhaustive information was received by almost every- 
one as equal to a handbook for India. " For what more 
could any person want to know about such places?" said 
they. Then some great trouble arises — the railway shares, 
and other investments yielding a good percentage, are 
threatened! And now a frantic desire arises to learn all 
about "those places," concerning which, in the hurry of 
the moment, nothing can be discovered with certainty. 

" Everybody says something diflferent : what am I to 
believe ? Was ever such a quandary ? " cries the wretched 
taxpayer in his bewilderment, as he vainly tries to collect his 
thoughts whilst grasping his purse with one hand and 
striving to keep off the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
the other. 

Well, such a moment, it must be confessed, is un- 
favourable to the attainment of knowledge. I therefore 
unhesitatingly recommend my fifteen millions of superfluous 
fellow-countrymen who are supported directly or indirectly 
by our colonies to find out as much as they can about 
them during quiet times, and from people who are not 
writing against time merely to meet a pa3dng demand for 
information caused by some exciting emergency. 

I beheve now there is a certain amount of direct com- 
munication by steam between Kurachi and England ; but, 
formerly, passengers from the mother country or Aden had 
to go first to Bombay, and then take another steamer to 
bring them, at the end of three more days, to their final 
destination. 
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Such had been my own route when I first entered 
the chief, if not the only, harbour of this ancient land 
of the Ameers, as its native rulers were called before 
they were dethroned by the English and sent by them 
to dwell in luxurious exile at Belgaum and other 
Indian Stations. 

The Haven is a small one, and is only kept in order by 
a great expenditure of labour and of money. The sand is 
so greatly inclined to silt up, as to be a constant source of 
anxiety to the engineers and to the government that 
employs them and pays their necessarily large bills. As 
usual, all those who are not concerned shake their heads 
over the doings of such as are entrusted with the works. 
How often have I seen So-and-so shake his head, and heard 
him exclaim dismally ; " Ah well ! if these plans are persisted 
in, the harbour will soon disappear, and we shall have 
nothing but a collection of sandhills in its place." And 
truly, when one closes one's eyes and calls before the imagi- 
nation the gigantic and overwhelming force which has ever 
its threatening arms held out towards the little haven, we 
can scarcely wonder if there are times when those who are 
most interested in its safety may almost feel crushed under 
the weight of their responsibilities. The River Indus is the 
hostile power to which I refer. This mighty stream may 
be said to possess the whole province like some ubiquitous 
demon of unrest. Occupying a bed raised above the rest of 
the country, its waters are for ever filtering and boring imder 
the earth, which is tormented thereby hke a body with the 
itch. The mouths (for it has many) of this river once 
entered the sea at Kurachi ; whereas now they are to be 
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found no less than sixty miles further along the coast beyond 
Clifton. Here, in the last fifty years only, the current has 
brought down and deposited sandbanks that have con- 
quered thirty miles from the ocean ! Think of a " wash," 
on such a scale as this, setting in towards our little cup- 
shaped harbour : it would be like emptying a waggon-load 
of sand into a teaspoonful of water. 

Yet, notwithstanding these melancholy forebodings, this 
safe little port has retained its efficiency as fully up to this 
moment as on the day when I first steamed into it some 
twefl§i|i|£ht years ago. So, if a favourite but misguided 
engineer is sometimes allowed to spend a few millions on 
mistakes, it is evident the right man is called in afterwards 
to lay out a' like sum in putting things to rights ; for not a 
single sandhill has as yet shown its apex above the surface 
of those waters, which continue to offer safe accommodation 
to vessels as numerous and as large as of yore. 

On your left, as you enter the harbour, rise the Manora 
Heights, a rocky range crowned with a lighthouse. This 
sort of bold natural bank must be about three hundred feet 
high, and forms a large portion of one side of the cup-shaped 
haven in whose waters it stands. Looking to the right, the 
prospect is much less defined ; and I really find it difficult, 
in writing from mere memory, to describe exactly what 
separates the port from the gradually shelving and receding 
coast on that side. Mud-fiats, and a few precipitous islets 
called the Oyster Rocks, which rise like little mountains of 
solid stone out of the sea, here intervene between the 
spectator and the mainland where Kurachi is built at some 
four or five miles' distance firom the shore. The beach, on 
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this side, tenninates in a low and distant projection of sand- 
hills sloping for a long way out to sea. This point is led up 
to from the city and cantonents by another flat of four miles 
in length and only just abWe highwater-mark. It is crossed 
by a slighdy-raised carriage-road ; and on jthe sandhills 
themselves many bungalows, as well as barracks foi' invalid 
soldiers, have been erected, in order that those who require 
more invigorating breezes than can be got in the camp may 
here obtain them. 

This pleasant sanatorium is called Clifton ; but the time 
has not come to describe it, for as yet we are but steaming 
with slackened sp^ed into the harbour, and endeavouring to 
commit to memory, as well as we can, such salient points 
as strike the eye. Our channel is marked by buoys, which 
guide us safely between the Manora ridge and an artificial 
embankment or groin of rough stones which runs out from 
the base of the harbour to meet us. This work cuts oflf the 
deep and navigable water from the insidious and ever- 
encroaching shallows that lie beyond. To the eye of an 
enthusiastic landsman like myself, the only true haven 
seemed to nestle safe, smooth, and comfortable between this 
long low parapet and the rugged mass of the opposite 
heights of Manora which run back through shallow water up 
to the mainland. On coming to anchor, we proceed in 
boats to the landing-stages, from which we debark, and find 
ourselves on the " bunder " (wharf) of Kiamari. Much of 
the little land there is about here seems to have been 
reclaimed from the surrounding muddy flats, and there is 
but limited accommodation for such necessary buildings as 
are requisite for oflicers and the huts of the natives who 
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have to live close to the shipping business which supports 
them and their families. 

The traveller, therefore, has scarcely time to cast a flurried 
look around before he is hurried into a hired carriage, which 
is generally the not uncomfortable ghost of a once-dashing 
britzska-and-pair, and finds himself rolling pleasantly along a 
broad and well-constructed causeway of five miles in length 
leading to Kurachi. This road is built across the mud- 
flats, which at high-tide are covered with water; conse- 
quently, on either hand there is nothing but a waste of 
sludge in which the spoonbills and flamingos wade when 
the sea has ebbed. 

The excitement of sight-seeing is for the present restricted 
to watching the long files of native carts, called hackeries, 
which, whether loaded with bales of cotton or empty as the 
case may be, are ever thronging the route. These vehicles 
are drawn by bullocks, who are urged by the ceaseless 
vociferations and violent gesticulations of their drivers to 
put their best legs foremost 

The " rules of the road " are prescribed and acted upon 
by the oxen themselves on principles which even their 
masters seem incapable of quite fathoming. Many are the 
collisions and stoppages — almost amounting to riots; but the 
bovine mind generally triumphs at last, so that free circula- 
tion is only momentarily interrupted. After pursuing this 
causeway for two or three miles, buildings — such as cotton- 
mills, custom-houses, and the railway-station — begin to 
appear on either hand ; and then Kurachi the flat and, I 
must say, the ugly is reached at last. 

Owing to the long stretch of swampy, low ground that 
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had to be traversed on leaving the coasthne, the sea is no- 
where visible from any part of this large settlement, which 
thus derives no pictorial charms from the near presence of 
the ocean As far as scenic effect is concerned, the great 
plain* on vhich our habitations have sprung up might be 
situated ic the midst of an inland desert. 

One of the first buildings you come to is the very one 
where I should advise you to stop ; it is situated on the left- 
hand side of the road, and is the well-known " Travellers' 
Bungalow." It is the best I ever met with in India, and 
for simplicity, comfort, and cheapness far surpasses the 
hotels which aave sprung up in modem times and are of 
the usual pattern. In theory, all houses of this description 
throughout the ength and breadth of the land offer the 
same stereotyped idvantages to those using them ; but, as 
this is very far fnm being the case practically, I intend, 
for the guidance o" such as may be contemplating an 
up-country tour, to intersperse my description of this 
hostelry with a few ^ohtrasting remarks about others in 
more remote districts. 

" The Dak Bungalow" — ^who has not heard of this feature 
of our Indian Empire ? Who that has travelled much in 
the East can hear the nane uttered and not feel moved by 
many reminiscences — ^scne sweet, others bitter? For 
enemies, friends, lovers, ai meet here in the course of their 
wanderings. Moments ofsn pass in a travellers' bungalow 
the memory of which can cly be effaced by death itself 

However, it must be coiessed that romantic episodes, 
whether of the delightful orthe tragic sort, are more to be 
expected at the little up-contry bungalow nestled among 
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the trees and where the accommodation consists of but 
two rooms, rather than in the comparatively-imposing 
structure that we are just now thinking of entering. The 
former, in addition to its smallness, is often the only shelter 
that can be obtained within forty miles or more ; so, if rival 
parties claim its hospitality at the same time, they must 
perforce live together as one family for twenty-four hours 
at least. 

The Kurachi Bungalow stands in a larje square 
" compound," and is, like all the rest of its tribe, the 
property of Government, by whom, also, all its affairs are 
superintended on a " regulation" plan. 

On your right, as you enter, stands a \ox\i low building, 
which is really nothing more than twelvi ordinary dak 
bungalows all built in a row and include^ under one roof 
without any upper story. The dozen d)ors all open into 
one long shady verandah faced with a Jamboo trellis-work. 
Each set consists of two rooms witA a tiny courtyard 
behind ; and a covered passage lead^^cross this miniature 
enclosure to the bathroom. At the l^ck of this, again, is a 
spacious range of stables, with mitnerous outhouses for 
servants ; so that you can keep an ^e on all your dogs and 
horses, and feel thoroughly at horn/. In front of the main 
building, in one comer of the expound, stands a small 
detached and single bungalow ; |iit I was never fortunate 
enough to find this little hermita^ vacant 

This caravanserai is, as the re^er may suppose, supplied 
with all the conveniences whiqf, in other and wilder dis- 
tricts, are apt to be ciutaile(]^in proportion to the rarity 
of visitors. Here there is a n^s-man who furnishes meals, 

/ 
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together with wines, on a tariff which emanates, I must say 
rather indirectly, from the Governor-General ; so everything 
ought to be of the best One rupee (one shilling and ten- 
pence) is the daily charge per head for rent, and if you have 
your own servants you can claim to supply your own table. 
In the Mofussil, though the charge is the same, there is often 
nothing but a wild sort of caretaker, in the little tenement, 
who keeps the place clean and looks after the furniture, 
which consists of two chairs, one table, a washing-stand, 
and a bedstead without bedding. This is all that a paternal 
Government feels it incumbent upon them to keep up for a 
few chance wayfarers. 

During the rains, these habitations are often very lone- 
some ; but, as there is nothing to tempt the cupidity of 
robbers, wild beasts are the only enemies the custodian has 
to fear. I myself know an officer who woke up one night, at 
such a place as I have described, and saw a large hyaena 
in his room ; it overturned the table, with the nightlight on 
it, as it fled. I have also personally occupied one of these 
bungalows in the garden of which a tiger had more than 
once been seen. 

The following story is also, I believe, true, though I did not 
hear it from the man himself who is the hero of the tale : — 
As Succaram, the puttewalla or man in charge of one of 
these bungalows situated in a wild district, was returning 
home late one night to sleep in his accustomed outhouse 
adjoining the main building, he saw, by the light of the 
moon, a very large pariah-dog squatting on its hams in the 
middle of the open compound. As he gained the entrance 
to his room and took a final glance at the animal, there was 
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something so aggressive in its motionless attitude that he 
threw a stone at it In a moment the infuriated beast came 
flying towards him, and, with loud roars, proclaimed itself a 
large and fierce panther. To whisk in and slam the door 
in the animal's face was, fortunately, a movement which 
Succaram was able to execute as quick as thought It was 
time ; for the beast was in earnest, and so determined to 
quench his rage in the blood of the puttewalla that he flew 
at the small side-window and tried to tear out the two bars 
that opposed his ingress. As it clutched and shook at this 
fragile fiamework, Succaram grasped the little hatchet 
which all natives possess and can use so well, and with 
this weapon rained many dexterous and telling blows on the 
paws of the assailant before it would relinquish its attack. 
At last, however, it was obliged to do so, and to retire 
worsted to the thickets whence it had come. The morning 
light revealed the severity of the contest, for its retreating 
footsteps were all clotted with blood. 

This is only one of many instances of a panther charging 
without being wounded, and, had the window-bars been less 
solid, there can be no doubt Succaram would have lost his 
life in that midnight struggle. The above story, I think, 
tends to prove that startling rencontres sometimes take 
place at travellers' bungalows. 

At Kurachi, however, there are no wild beasts except 
jackals, which carry off poultry and make the night hideous 
with their yells. Our adventures, therefore, in this place 
are confined to unexpected and sudden meetings with the 
man to whom we sold an unsound horse some time ago, 
or the young lady who refused the offer of our heart and 
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hand after flirting with us up at Simla till everybody said 
it was disgraceful. 

"I have had a lucky escape," says the rejected one, 
fiercely, " but still it is awkward they should be spending 
their honeymoon in the next room to me, and I do not 
like hearing my name sounding through these thin walls a 
dozen times in the course of the day. I shall pack up and 
go to one of the hotels at once." And we may as well go 
with him, having ourselves had quite enough of the 
travellers' bungalow by this time. 

But we will not go direct to the newly-chosen inn, 
there to imbibe a fabulous number of pegs, such being 
the privilege accorded only to the lovelorn. 

A " peg," I must explain to my readers, means a tumbler- 
full of brandy and sodawater, and is so called because 
each draught is supposed to represent a peg in your coffin. 
We, therefore, who are not only quite heart-whole but are 
even in exuberant spirits through having just purchased a 
greyhound of extraordinary promise, will take a drive round 
this end of the camp, so as to see what the least fashionable 
part of it may be hke; 

To begin with, the roads are long, broad, white, dusty, 
and everywhere quite flat. No hills are to be seen except 
quite in the distance, where the usual "rough-and-tumble" 
moimtains inseparable from an Indian landscape may be 
discerned. 

As I have already hinted, this part of the camp is the 
least fashionable ; but I thought it much the most agreeable 
quarter to live in, as trees would grow here, and a good 
many, of forest dimensions, were to be seen among the 
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houses and near the roads, which was a great relief to 
the eye. The Native Infantry lines, with the houses of 
their European officers, are among the first buildings one 
encounters on leaving the travellers' bungalow ; and, on 
bearing round to the left, the outermost bounds of European 
life are closed by the " Government Gardens," where the 
military bands of the Sepoy regiments play weekly, of an 
evening, to a considerable audience, who recline in their 
carriages and either listen to the music or talk to their 
friends, according to their tastes. Not far from the gardens 
there are very large cattle-yards, bakeries, and other 
establishments belonging to the commissariat, which, 
together with the houses of the conductors and other 
employes, take up a large area of ground ; so that really 
miles of roadway may be traversed before we wheel round 
to the right and find ourselves in the Bazaar, as the plain 
streets of English and Hindoo shops are called that lie 
between what we may call the European and Native 
cantonments. 

This bazaar is extensive and well found with most things 
that one requires. In it is situated the hotel which so 
hospitably opened its doors and poured out its libations for 
the refreshment and invigoration of our dejected friend 
lately alluded to. But I cannot describe his life in this 
enviable asylum, for I never myself passed its portals, but 
remained content with gazing on the outside. Immediately 
on getting through this flourishing mart, is the real camp of 
Kurachi. Large broad roads, crossing each other at right 
angles and lined on each side with commodious upper- 
storied houses of solid masonry, are what one sees on the 
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first coup d'odl. There are no. trees, and the gardens do 
not make any show. Sind has no rains ; so that nothing 
can grow without artificial irrigation — except, perhaps, 
forest-trees, and these only when the soil is of sufficient 
depth to enable the roots to strike into that water which 
is ever percolating from the bed of the Indus. 

But this portion of the cantonments is built upon sheet- 
rock, or soil nearly -as hard, in which nothing can grow ; so 
the houses stand in bleak and formal rows whose advantages 
and attractiveness must be looked for inside, where much 
will be found to please. Outside, everything that is not 
whitewashed is the colour of dust. In a prominent and 
central position stands the church, which is quite remark- 
able for its inordinately high tower, so out of proportion to 
the rest of its dimensions. I believe it was built to this 
great height with the idea of its serving as a landmark to 
ships at sea, at a time when the place was in its infancy 
and the Public Works Department always had to kill as 
many birds as possible with one stone. Be that as it may, 
there stands this curious pile of drab bricks, whose summit 
must be a hundred feet from the ground. I am told that 
it requires a steady head to mount from the inside on to 
the roof of this edifice, as the winding staircase is without 
a balustrade. What, then, must be said of the pluck and 
athletic prowess of a young friend of mine. Lieutenant 
Nichols, who not only made the ascent with two or three 
of our mutual acquaintances, but, when there, performed the 
' following astonishing feat : — ^The top of the tower termin- 
ated in an ordinary crenated battlement Now, it occurred 
to our young hero to mount on to one of the precarious 
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little pinnacles of which such architecture is composed, and 
then to hop, on one leg, from one to the other, till he had 
completed the circuit of the building, when he jumped 
safely down amongst his companions, who had been 
scarcely able to look on at this really amazing perform- 
ance. I hope the reader will not forget this young man, as 
I shall have another and still more picturesque anecdote 
to relate concerning him, a few pages further on ; but for the 
present we must leave him and his friends to enjoy the 
view and get back to the earth beneath them as best they 
can. 

I should think this main portion of the camp might be 
stated, at a guess, to consist of an irregular and much-broken 
square, each side of which might be from a mile to a mile 
and a half in length. This includes the ranges of barracks 
for the European soldiers and a considerable number of 
other pubhc buildings, such as Government House, libraries, 
clubs, and lawn-tennis-grounds. Here also stands the Frere 
Hall, a modem erection built in a sort of Moorish style and 
possessing a fine ballroom with a floor of polished teak 
wood. Beyond this, again, is the camp railway-station, which, 
like the Government Gardens on the other side, marks the 
confines of civilisation in this direction. From what I have 
said, it will be seen that Kurachi is a very large place. 
From the Kiamari Bunder where we landed, round the Native 
Infantry camp, through the Bazaar, and finally the circuit of 
the European cantonments, would be a fine day's march for 
a good professional walker, without going to Clifton— which 
I have already referred to, on looking at it from the sea. If 
you want to get to this place by land, you must continue 
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past the church and the Frere Hall till you come to 
where the road crosses the railway, which pursues its raised 
course over a swampy flat and seems, as I have already 
said, to rule a rigid Une between civilisation and absolute 
nothingness. But a carriage-road, well-kept, slightly raised, 
and bridged where required, seems to say to the enter- 
prising traveller : " Advance and fear not, for there is a 
beyond." 

Let us accept this invitation, and see, as we go along, if 
we cannot observe many objects of interest which escape 
the eyes of those who are either above or below common 
things. 

At first, one is^conscious of nothing but a waste of ^and 
on either hand, and the excursionist is tempted to exclaim : 
*' Here is nothing — ^absolutely nothing ! I shall close. my eyes 
and go to sleep ! " But, before carrying this fatal resolution 
into practice, he looks to his right and observes a small, low, 
black hill rising like an island out of the san^, and not 
more than three hundred yards from the road. As he gazes 
on this natural feature, which is end on towards him, it 
gradually lengthens out till it becomes quite a little range of 
hills and valleys suggestive of jackals, foxes, and even deer 
in the early morning. And this promise of sport is not 
fallacious, as will be seen when I come to treat of the 
shikar to be met with in the neighbourhood. 

The sea, from this part of the road, if anywhere visible, 
is too indistinct to be noticeable ; but we have plenty of 
evidence that it is not far off, for, in addition to the briny 
scent of the breeze, the road has constantly to be bridged 
across swampy and brackish streams of some feet in width, 
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which, if not dealt with by the engineers, would form im- 
passable obstacles to a nice carriage, though a native bullock- 
hackery might flounder through them. Such watercourses 
are mixed with tracts of the leafy and bright-green man- 
grove-bushes, of greater or less extent, which form a good 
refuge for the jackals when pressed by the hunters, for they 
can scud over a rotten surface which would speedily 
engulf a horse. 

Having noticed these little matters on your right hand 
and remarked what seems to be rising ground terminating 
in jagged peaks on your left, you soon become conscious 
of bold and high sandhills in front of you. The white 
bungalows, with their thatched or flat roofs, which speedily 
become visible on these slopes proclaim that you are 
approaching Clifton — thus christened, I should imagine, by 
some spiteful person bent on misleading the unwary. 
Imagine a Parisian ^belle consulting her milliner as to what 
costumes she should take to spend a happy month at this 
fashionable seaside resort ! Not that I would give a bad 
character to this sanatorium from whose rounded peaks 
you look down on the often-longed-for ocean at your feet. 
But, to enjoy and appreciate the place, you must have been 
nearly grilled to death in the inland portions of the province. 
I admit that the appellation of Clifton is somewhat more 
appropriate to this life-giving little promontory than Babylon 
would have been ; but names should be invented to dis- 
tinguish, and not borrowed as if to confuse. Had I been 
called upon to act as godfather at the foundation of the 
colony, I would have coined some such title as Sanderella, 
which, if not a pretty name, would have been at least 
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unique, and also suggestive of those sweet dreams, which you 
may expect to visit you here, of those far-distant beings and 
places whom you have loved perhaps better than life itself. 
Alas ! however, to young ladies belongs exclusively the 
privilege of changing their names. Dogs are proverbially 
doomed even to be hanged under their original cognomens ; 
and men and places are but little better off in this re§pect. 
What hope can there be for Clifton, then, that it will ever 
be known by a more suitable designation ? 

With such a solemn question as this to solve, we cannot 
be expected to take any further notice of extraneous objects ; 
so we had better at once begin driving back to camp, and 
gradually turn our minds to dinner. Plenty of well- 
flavoured oysters, delicious fish, and iced champagne will 
all be served at that excellent club near the church, to 
which, of course, "everybody" belongs. With such a pro- 
spect before me, I ask myself: "What frame of Wim^ could 
I have been in to think that it mattered one iota whether 
Clifton were called Jerusalem or Birmingham?" As I sit 
by-and-by and enjoy those delicacies which are not to be 
obtained " up country," I say to myself decisively : " No, 
there is nothing in a name." 

Before touching on the question of the sport to be 
obtained at this Station, I think it advisable to comment on 
a few more points that must be more or less interesting to 
every person connected with the place, or who may have 
friends an<J relations likely to go there. Even the most 
enthusiastic " shikari " wishes sometimes to visit the haunts 
of men and to enjoy an occasional escape from the heats 
and hardships of the jungle. 

vou II. c 
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The climate is, of course, the chief consideration ; and 
that of Kurachi is, I think, taken for all in all, the best in 
India, whilst that of the rest of Sind is undoubtedly the 
worst Though we are, here, just out of the tropics, this 
place does not owe its healthful and pleasant conditions to 
that circumstance* ; for, the further one goes north, the more 
terrifically does the heat rage during some eight or nine 
months in the year. It is to the immediate vicinity of the 
sea that the amelioration of the atmosphere is owing. There 
is no rainy season at Kurachi, but the fresh monsoon-wind 
sweeps freely over the land, which is thus cooled without 
being saturated and rendered malarious like so many of the 
Stations in other parts of India, not one of which, as far as I 
know, can offer equal advantages to European residents from 
the first of June to the first of October, a period which, owing 
to the heavy rainfall that takes place elsewhere at that time, 
is most trying to many constitutions. The four cold months 
from the beginning of November to the end of February 
are simply delightful. So, if the hot season be a, long one, 
still, tempered as it is by the sea-breeze and uncontaminated 
by the mephitic exhalations that accompany the regular 
tropical deluges, it is easier to get through here than at most 
places. The resources of society are, also, on an unusually 
liberal scale ; for, in addition to the numerous civil and 
military officers of Government, there is a large body of 
wealthy English and foreign merchants who reside at this 
seaport. Consequently, there is always something going on 
to deceive ennui, as they say in France. 

I have now finished the description of the Station of 
Kurachi. If it has been a long and in some respects a 
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tedious one, I would only ask the impartial reader how I 
was to produce a true and useful likeness, in words, of this 
large place, to which such an immense number of English- 
men have to go, without entering into details that many 
might consider dull, though few would pronounce them 
uninteresting. It is the sole port worthy to be called such 
in this part of the world ; and not only must all those who 
spend any time in Sind become intimately acquainted with 
it, but it is also the very doorway between Europe and 
Southern Afghanistan. I do not think any youthful Briton 
can safely say that he is never likely to go to Kurachi. 
Perhaps, therefore, I need hardly apologise to the rising 
generation for offering them a truthful if not very graphic 
account of this one of the most important of all our Indian 
Stations. 

Having, then, delineated, to the best of my power, the 
camp, or nucleus of the situation, and faintly indicated its 
numerous social delights, of which there is a ceaseless 
round for the benefit of those whose tastes lie in that 
direction, I propose now to treat of the jungle, which closes 
in upon the cantonments from the land side with even 
more than its usual austerity. A good deal of game is 
scattered over these rugged wastes, which vary a good deal 
in character according to the direction one takes. If you 
start in the early morning and draw the hills which I have 
described as on the right-hand of the road to Clifton, you 
may expect to put up either a jackal or a fox that will give 
a good run. From this point, the former animal (called a 
" kola " by the natives) will, if he gets a good start, break 
across the open in the direction of the above-named place, 

c — 2 
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in order to get into a long, dense strip of mangrove-cover 
>vhich borders one of the siinken streams that cut across 
this plain, and over which the road has to be bridged. 
The hounds must rout the animal out of this tract, as the 
footing is not firm enough to support a horse. I found it 
a good plan to place a scout on the road, where it crosses 
this morass, as, from the trifling elevation of the bridge, he 
could always see in which direction the animal broke cover, 
and halloo accordingly. If it managed to obtain a good 
start, and, crossing the track to Clifton, it headed for the 
distant hills crowned by the Towers of Silence, where the 
Parsees expose their dead, a good run would be obtained ; 
for a jackal, as long as it thinks the chances are in its 
favour, will run with such speed, stoutness, and cunning as 
frequently to get the better of two or three greyhounds 
and a good many horsemen. Of course, when they are 
once " collared " on the open, they have no choice but to 
yield. This, however, does not occur oftener, near Kurachi, 
than is desirable for the purpose of giving the dogs a treat ; 
for the ground which these animals frequent is almost 
invariably l^eset by difficulties, the exact nature of which can 
only be set before the reader by describing in the ensuing 
pages such characteristic runs as I have had from time to 
time at this and other Indian Stations. 

Jackal-hunting may be looked down upon, but it is 
capable of being raised to a flrst-dass sport ; and it is surely 
better to pursue this wily little beast than to sit down and 
complain that there is no pig-sticking to be had, or that we 
have not got a horse suited to such grand endeavours. 

The maxim (not always a safe guide) that where a boar 
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goes a horse can follow, will not apply at all where a 
jackal is concerned, for he will nip up a waterfall or the 
scarped fkce of a rock with the agility of a monkey. I 
have even seen good greyhounds fall backwards on to their 
heads in endeavouring to follow them up these precipitous 
heights. One should, therefore, know something of the 
practicability or otherwise of the coimtry before starting in 
quest of these beasts. 

One of my favourite starting-points was from the Towers 
of Silence above alluded to. They are about two miles 
from the cantonment, and are reached by crossing the 
railway at the Camp station and then bearing diagonally to 
the left A desolate house, known as the ''Engineers' 
Bungalow," which crowns an intervening peak, is a good 
landmark for anyone bound to the mortuary trysting-place 
of the " Fire Worshippers." Here we have a scene and 
scenery extremely difficult so to describe as to give any 
idea of the locality to such as have only dwelt in the 
more-favoured lands of the Western Hemisphere. 

Almost immediately on leaving the station we find our- 
selves getting involved in a country which soon becomes a 
mass of deep and jagged nullahs interspersed with small 
plains of sheet-rock or deep sand, out of which rise high 
hills, solitary or in chains, of all shapes and invariably 
covered with large boulders of black stones. On one of 
these eminences, which juts out into a narrow valley 
beneath, stands the last earthly abode of all the Farsees, 
whether rich or poor, who have died in the district. The 
edifice is circular, whitewashed, and about twenty feet in 
height by fifteen in diameter. No windows or architectural 
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beauty enter into the design. Nothing but one low 
strong door breaks the monotony of the surface and gives 
ingress to that interior which I have myself never pried 
into. Within this roofless temple are exposed the bodies 
of all Zoroastrians as soon as they have paid the debt of 
Nature. Thus, whatever may become of their souls, their 
mortal remains are carried heavenwards by the birds of the 
air, who perform, doubtless, in a few minutes, the task 
which in other countries it takes the worms years to 
accomplish. 

How often, at the break of day, have I espied my chief 
dogkeeper, Lumboo, and his two assistants reclining, with 
their canine charges, at the foot of this ill-omened rotunda 
on the top of which were yet dozing the mighty vultures 
still suffering from the lethargy caused by their last 
unhallowed feast. 

I must say I never met with a single revolting sight out- 
side one of these strange tombs. The barren mountain-top 
on which they always stand, has ever appeared as though 
lately swept and garnished. No material hint ever reaches 
the outer world of the ghastly company awaiting, within the 
whited sepulchre, the sound of the last trumpet ! Whether 
this fortunate state of things is due to some method of 
binding down the grim tenants of the place, or to the fact 
that vultures never carry anything away either in their beaks 
or claws, I am unable to state. This, however, I can assert 
— that I have only once, in the course of twenty-eight years, 
seen one of these great scavengers, measuring perhaps eight 
feet from tip to tip of wing, rise into the air with something 
in his mandibles, and then the object was no larger than a 
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man's little finger, which it somewhat resembled. The habit 
of these harpies is to sit upon the carrion (for they nevier 
attack anything with life in it) and so stuff themselves to 
repletion .till, I have heard, they are sometimes obliged 
to disgorge before they can raise their overloaded bodies 
from the ground. From this, one can imagine the process 
by which they probably feed their young, and the reason 
why they carry no outside "parcels." Their disgusting 
aspect, when sitting on the ground replete and motionless, 
is in strong contrast to their majestic appearance when on 
the wing. Nothing can be finer than the grand and 
sweeping spirals with which they all ascend in a kind of 
dance till they are but as specks in the highest heavens— 
unless, indeed, it be more impressive to witness one of those 
downward rushes by which they will shoot straight from the 
sky, with the sound of a whirlwind, on to some suddenly 
discovered carcase. 

I have often wondered, and especially in connection with 
these birds, what may be the principles of aerial locomotion. 
To say that it is effected by the application of immense 
strength to light weight, is, in my opinion, an unsatisfactory 
answer : for, as regards the first part of the proposition, a 
full-sized vulture must weigh, I should think, about ten 
pounds ; and, in respect to the second, no force seems to be 
used except in rising the first twenty feet from the ground. 
I remember, as I lay one day under the shade of a rock, 
being much struck with the aspect of one of these feathered 
giants as he hove into sight high over head and as yet a long 
way from me. On he came, evidently performing a serious 
journey through the air. . He was alone, and pursued his 
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self-marked pathway with an extraordinary smoothness of 
flight. Not once, during the mile or so that I could observe 
him narrowly, did he flap his wings : he seemed merely to 
have spread them and then to have willed himself onwards. 
A delightful mode of progression, truly ! Vultures, kites, 
and carrion-crows, are I must confess, the only creatures 
that are at all plentiful in the immediate neighbourhood 
now under notice ; and I can only recommend coursing in 
the neighbourhood of the Towers of Silence to such as prefer 
a morning's ride with their greyhounds, on any terms, to 
lying in bed or, at the best, to a game of lawn-tennis at one 
of the many rendezvous where people meet for this favourite 
diversion. 

I have already described the ,ni^^d nature of the country 
close to the tombs; but, although the character of the ground 
changes as you extend your outward rambles, it never 
becomes good going. The soil gradually turns from bold 
and stony to sandy tracts in which grow thick patches of 
jao or tamarisk bush and other scrubby plants which can 
grow without rain. This improved sort of jungle, however, 
does not last long, but soon leads to a sort of billowy 
prospect of deep and undulating sand, on which there is 
nothing either of the animal or vegetable kingdom to tempt 
the explorer to go any further in the direction of those 
mouths of the Indus, which would eventually bar all further 
progress in this direction. As it is, we have ample evidence 
of the hidden presence of this extraordinary river. The 
nullahs amongst which oiu: morning excursion terminates, 
are wide, soft, and treacherous. The great river, whose bed 
is raised above the surrounding country, is ever burrowing 
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and mining broadcast beneath the surface of the land, so 
that one never knows where the shifting quagmires may 
be till you are hurled headlong into them; and, even 
when your horse escapes this unpleasant experience, the 
ordinary depth of the sand is such as to render any great 
speed out of the question. 

Still, if you are stationed at Kurachi, as I was, you must 
not confine your raids upon the wild animals to that direc- 
tion which you consider the best, as, by so doing, it would 
50on be worked out For there was a " Better Land," and 
to it I now propose to show my readers the way. Sup- 
posing one starts from the church towards the travellers' 
bungalow, you should continue on a tolerably straight line 
till you have left the latter building behind you, and 
then enquire for the Liari Nullah. This you will find to 
be a dried watercourse with low banks and a flat bottom 
of about fifty yards in width, and near to which is situated 
the open ground on which the foreign horsedealers 
assemble every cold weather, forming a large open-air mart 
for the sale of all sorts of low-bred steeds. Formerly large 
numbers of greyhounds and some rarer kinds of foreign 
dogs accompanied these dealers ; but this branch of their 
trade has fallen almost to zero for want of the patronage of 
those young officers whose energies are now devoted so 
entirely to musketry and office-work that they really have 
no time to think about the jungle. In my time it was 
different, and I and my friend Harry Bennett were not 
long in finding out all the resources that Kurachi could 
offer in the way of shikar. 

One day we set o£f with three greyhounds, and crossed, 
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after journeying about a mile, the nullah above referred to. 
Now, although this river-bed looks as though there never had 
been or ever could be a drop of water in it, I am assured 
that, from remote causes operating far off among the moun- 
tains, a huge and boiling stream, looking like a white wall 
stretched from bank to bank, comes, at times, violently 
tearing along towards the sea. This torrent will drown or 
carry away everything in its course, and is so rapid that, 
when once seen, there is no time to cross from one side 
to the other. Sometimes, so sudden is the rush that those 
who happen to be in mid-channel before they perceive their 
danger, are drowned and carried away in the cataract. 
The effect of such a scene, under a calm and cloudless 
sky, must be very striking. But I never witnessed this 
phenomenon ; and, when my friend and I crossed the Liari 
on the afternoon in question, all was as quiet and drought- 
stricken as usual. We had but just passed the ground, 
devoted to the horsedealing fraternity when we saw a fine 
grey jackal scudding nimbly at about a quarter of a mile in 
front of us, and heading at top speed for a stiff range of 
rocky mountains whose summits I should think must have 
been three miles distant. We slipped our three hounds and 
gave chase. Two of them were pretty fast, but were known 
to lack the pluck required to face anything more formidable 
than one or the small foxes of the plains. A hard-biting 
jackal was not at all to their taste ; so all our hopes of 
ultimate success were centred in a blue Persian, with long 
silky ears, called Iran. This animal was a new purchase, 
and of such a fine appearance that I had listened to all the 
flattering tales told of him by his Asiatic vendor with a 
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dim hope that some of them might for once contain a little 
truth. For about a mile the ground was very good going, 
but, after that, the nullahs and clefts in the rocks over which 
we were speeding became more and more frequent and 
difficult to get over. In such ground, the jackal had every 
advantage, and, by constantly vanishing into ravines and 
reappearing at unexpected points, he was able to throw his 
pursuers out, and get many of those fresh starts which, by 
keeping up his heart, will enable this animal to maintain a 
high speed for a very long time. Before reaching the worst 
part of the country, we must have had a long run ; for the 
new dog, Iran, in whom our chief hope lay, though young 
and in good condition, suddenly collapsed for want of breath, 
and threw himself, dead-beat, upon the ground, where we of 
course left him to get home as best he could. Meanwhile, 
the speedier coursers were steadily gaining on their quarry, 
who at last was obliged to take to one large nullah that led 
direct into the mountains^ We had now the game before 
us, and were, ere long, hurrying almost on even terms with 
hounds and jackal up the gradually-diminishing ravine, till at 
last we all debouched together on to the rough and steep hill- 
side from which it took its rise. The beast was now fairly 
collared, but the cowardly dogs would not close with him ; so 
we all hurried, like an excited throng, up the slope, the jackal 
grinning and with his ears laid back, the dogs with their 
tongues out and their mouths watering with a desire to bite 
which they dared not gratify. • Bennett had in his hand a 
spear no longer than a walkingstick, which was the weapon 
he always would carry when only after small game ; but 
with this he could not reach anything from the taU horse he 
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rode. I, on the other hand, had nothing but a riding-whip. 
Before us rose the mountain which ended in a beetling cliff 
that overhung, by hundreds of feet, the valley beneath. 
When within about fifty yards of this insuperable obstacle, 
which we now despaired of preventing the jackal from 
reaching, the atiimaFs powers unexpectedly failed, and it 
drew up under a small and leafless bush for shelter. We 
both sprang off our horses and were about to make for the 
final goal, when our two steeds, notwithstanding all they had . 
gone through, uttered each his piercing war-note and joined 
with one another in mortal combat after the approved 
manner of Asiatic horses. In a moment the wretched jackal 
was forgotten, and all our energies were directed to save 
our own properties from destroying one another. Such an 
opportunity was not likely to be lost on our poor little foe, 
whom we saw, when we had separated the combatants, well 
on the road to the topmost ridge. 'We remounted our nags 
and hurried after him, but he got there before us and dis- 
appeared instantly over the brink. Again we dismounted, 
and, craning our necks, tried, by peering over the abyss, to 
see what had become of the brute. But we could discern 
nothing, owing to the steepness and depth of the fall. 
However, I hope and have small doubt that the adventurous 
jackal knew how to secure a footing, and that he arrived 
safely at the bottom and was soon once more in the bosom 
of his family. We now inspected our horses, and found their 
legs well bespattered with blood up to and above the knees 
through cuts inflicted by the rocks over which we had gal- 
loped ; so we led them carefully to where the better ground 
began, and then, followed by the two dogs, rode quietly home. 
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My next visit to this jungle was undertaken without any 
companion except the same three hounds above mentioned. 
This time I got what I think I may call a great and 
unexpected prize. As I was proceeding through a small 
patch of dried grass, a deer suddenly sprang up in front of 
me and made straight for the distant hills. The dogs at 
once started in pursuit, but I had no idea they might by 
any accident prove successful in the chase ; for the gazelle 
was an imusually fine one, and went off at a pace which 
seemed to defy competition. The dogs, however, held 
their own better than usual, and even succeeded in turning 
the deer when she was about halfway up the mountain-side. 
They all descended at a tremendous pace, and, just as they 
were coming up to me in their backward course, two other 
greyhounds who were following a marauding Persian joined 
in the run and were in at the death. Of course, I at once 
secured and inspected the doe, and was sorry to find that 
she had only been run down owing to her being in an inter- 
esting condition. However, I must still consider that she was 
a prize worthy of being captured anyhow, for her horns — 
which can be seen by anyone, for they are now before 
me — ^are eight inches long. Surely this is a very unusual 
length, for I have never seen any to compare with them. 

It will be seen, from the above, that, if a man is fond of grey- 
hounds, he need not despair of finding something for them 
to do, even in the immediate vicinity of Kurachi ; but if he 
wants really good runs, either with these animals or with 
^ others that run by scent, he should go by train, on a few 
days' leave, and visit some of those great plains, which I shall 
describe hereafter, that lie between Kurachi and Hyderabad. 
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There is but little pig-sticking done at this Station — not 
that it is altogether unobtainable here ; but the truth is, this 
rfoblest of all sports requires at least one enthusiastic votary 
who cares for and does nothing else. This leading spirit 
is ready not only to keep up the expensive stud which is 
required for the work, but also to undertake all the drudgery 
without which nothing in the world can be done well. All 
preliminary arrangements in India, whether for a great tea- 
drinking or the storming of Lucknow, are designated by all 
the dwellers in our Stations, no matter of what nationality 
by the single word " Bund-o-bust." This term disputes the 
palm for universality with " Dustoor," whose meaning I 
have already set forth in a former work. 

Now, the " Bund-o-bust " for boar-hunting is about the 
most taxing of any that I can call to mind. Of course, you 
have under your command a head native shikari, who, with 
the assistance of his myrmidons, is perpetually roaming the 
jungles for ten miles at least, in all directions, for the purpose 
of marking down the game. When this is done, he either 
runs into camp himself or sends a reliable messenger with 
the " Klhubber " (news). Most likely the thrilling message 
is whispered into your ear whilst you are vainly trying to 
make out what some witness really means who has just been 
" solemnly affirmed " to speak the truth before the native 
Court-Martial which up to this moment you have been 
ably conducting. In this case, the solution, though painful, 
is simple : — you cannot go. Perhaps you would like to hang 
the Court as well as the prisoner — ^but this you cannot da 
To "grin and bear it" is the only alternative. But, even 
when the course of true love runs more smoothly, there is 
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often a good deal of difficulty in getting the members of the 
hunt together on the spur of the moment. Some really are 
unable to put in an appearance, and a good many more are 
not quite sure whether the game is or is not certainly 
" worth the candle," yet all expect to be consulted and at 
least have the chance of attending the meet offered to them. 
The best way to meet all difficulties is to be prepared for 
them; therefore it is that I point them out. 

When pig-sticking is in vogue at Kurachi, I think the 
favourite locality for it is the valley of the Hub river, which 
is situated some few miles beyond the Liari. I only went 
there once, tempted by the positive assurance of my 
shikari that he would lead me up to a small clump of 
thick bushes on a good maidan (plain) in which I should 
infallibly find a fine tusker dozing through the sun-lit hours 
of the day. I resolved, then, to give up, for once, the 
agreeable companionship of my dogs and the refreshing 
morning ride which I always enjoyed so in their society, and 
to start off, spear in hand, under the guidance of my native 
friend, who asserted that he had as good as lived all his hfe 
on the Hub river and that he knew every inch of its bed 
firom its source to its mouth. Of course I sent this man on 
beforehand to the furthest point that we could agree upon, 
and then galloped out, on the morning in question, to join 
him. I had not been able to secure the assistance of any 
brother Nimrod, which was, perhaps, fortunate under the 
circumstances — for not only was there no hog in the Bush 
of Promise, but not a single representative of any age or sex 
belonging to the porcine family was to be discovered in any 
of the large quantity of cover that we visited up to a late 
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hour of the day. At last I turned, under the rays of a grill- 
ing sun, to go back to the camp, for which purpose I had to 
recross the Hub. My shikari led the way down the bank 
and said : " Here is a proper crossing for a horse." I saw 
no reason to doubt his word ; for the bottom, though of 
damp-looking sand, was hard, and large stones and rocks 
lay plentifully scattered on the surface. I therefore followed 
the man without hesitation, but had not gone many steps 
before I felt the crust giving way beneath us. On this, I 
spurred the horse, hoping that I might gain the opposite 
bank by the swiftness of a vigorous rush. I had better, 
however, have pursued the less spirited policy of at once 
reining back, for, as it was, the poor " Pig " (as my steed was 
called) bounded forward and sank helplessly into a terrible 
quicksand of the very worst sort In a moment I found 
myself standing on the ground, with the nag almost buried 
at my feet. In a few seconds he had sunk so low that I 
could only just get at the girth-buckles under the flap of the 
saddle, which article I thought I might as well save, since 
there seemed no hope for the animal itself. The struggles 
of the poor brute were most painful to witness. Throwing 
himself upright into a rearing position, he would get his 
forelegs above the surface, but only to plunge them straight 
down again without making any progress whatever. In the 
midst of this distressing scene, my eye lighted on the rascal 
whose duty it was to have kept us out of such a plight. He 
was looking on at our agony with a pose of such unconcerned 
nonchalance^ that I could not forbear rushing at and com- 
mencing to beat him. This apparently senseless and even 
lepreheiisible proceeding turned out, as on a former occasion 
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already recorded, to be the proper course after all— for, waking 
as it were from his lethargy, the delinquent deftly whipped 
the spear out of my hand, and with it swiftly probed the 
quicksand in various directions to ascertain the shortest way 
out of it. In much less time than it takes to tell, solid land 
was found to exist a little to the left of the terrified and 
almost exhausted horse. I seized the rein^ and made him 
understand where he was to make for. Not more than five 
yards intervened between him and safety — ^but would he be 
able to accomplish this immense journey ? I doubted it, for, 
when I marked the prodigious efforts it cost him to rear 
and then plunge forward so as to gain only a few inches 
each time, it seemed impossible that his strength would hold 
out so as to traverse some fifteen feet. I remember, as I 
stood over the poor brute, bridle in hand, that I said to 
myself: "The spot indicated by the shikari for my steed 
to reach, is further from him than the town of Bombay is 
from me ! " It was to be feared that the animal would give 
in firom exhaustion, and then his head would at once have 
been engulfed and he would have been lost. . He held 
out, however; and, as the improvement in his foothold 
rapidly increased when once he had taken the right 
direction, he succeeded eventually in extricating him- 
self from, his perilous position. But I shall never forget 
the miserable aspect that the poor brute presented as he 
stood beside me after emerging from the deadly and clinging 
embrace of this quicksand. 

Never, after the severest race, have I ever seen an animal 
look so tucked up and shrunken. His very skin had a dead 
and wrinkled look, and it was cold and clammy to the 
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touch. We were still on the wrong side of the Hub ; but 
this was of no consequence, for, with the aid of the spear, 
we had no difficulty in finding a safe pathway across its 
bed. Another such mistake must have cost the horse his 
life; yet, after being well rubbed down and animation 
restored to his aching limbs, he again faced the dangerous 
passage without the slightest apparent misgiving. Was this 
the result of courage or of stupidity ? After this unpleasant 
adventure I got home without any fiuther accident, and 
thus ended my only visit to this well-known river- 
bed. 

The horizon, as you proceed up this great nullah, is closed 
by a long chain of mountains known as the Hub Range ; 
and close under the shelter of these hills is situated one of 
the most famous and unique spots, for a picnic, to be found 
anywhere in India. It is called " Muggur Peer," and is to 
the alligators more even than London is to man. For we 
have many capitals ; whereas these mightiest of surviving 
saurians have but one, and that is Muggur Peer. 

It is true that these amphibious monsters are tolerated in 
vaster numbers on the banks of the Nile and the Ganges, 
where they are also regarded with superstitious veneration. 
But along the great rivers they are scattered over a vast area, 
so that I should think not more than twenty or thirty could 
ever be counted at the same time within the range of sight ; 
and then, too, they are, in these vast waters, merely left to 
provide and fish for themselves like the rest of the aquatic 
population. In the whole world, as far as I know, it is only 
at Muggur Peer that hundreds of them have been allowed 
to muster and breed on a Uttle swamp of two or three acres 
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in extent, there to be worshipped and sacrificed to, with a 
resident clergyman to conduct the ceremonies ! 

" Good gracious ! How shocking ! how scandalous ! The 
Governor-General ought to be tried by * Court-Martial ! ' " 
exclaims the well-meaning and horrified taxpayer on reading 
these lines. 

" But perhaps it's not true ! " he adds, hastily recovering 
himself with a gasp of rehef. 

" No, no ! not a word of truth in it I " promptly cries the 
threatened officer of State above alluded to. " Do not 
believe a word of it, dear madam — such stories are but the 
inventions of Ananias and other travellers." 

Well, all I can say is that I have myself sacrificed, to these 
creatures, a goat bought of the attendant priest for that 
purpose ! I did not worship them — on the contrary, having 
discovered one of the largest of these Muggurs, called the 
** Padre Sahib," dozing in his favourite little pool, I brought 
my thick stick down on his tail with a succession of such 
vigorous thwacks that, uttering loud hisses accompanied 
by a sort of rattle in the throat, he made off as fast as he 
could into deep water. 

But it is only by making an excursion for the day to this 
place that the reaider can hope to obtain a clear idea of 
what it is like. I shall, therefore, " club together " all the 
picnics that I and my friends ever had there, and invite 
you all to an entertainment which will include a good many 
more interesting details than you would be likely to notice 
in any single visit. As this is to be a large party, of course 
plenty of servants and all sorts of provisions have been 
sent out over night. Quite a field of sportsmen have agreed 
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to be at my bungalow by half-past four in the morning, so 
as to accompany me and my greyhounds out to the trysting- 
place, which, for the sake of the dogs, must be reached 
before the sun has got very high in the heavens. As, 
however, there is only a remote chance of meeting with any 
animals suitable for coursing, guns and rifles are also to be 
included in the equipment of this advanced portion of the 
party — ^for deer we are sure to see, and perhaps a few birds 
as well. 

But, unluckily for this part of the arrangements, there 
were so many festive meetings in the cantonments the 
previous night, and the " hamauls " (valets) all so overslept 
themselves in consequence, that they mostly failed to rouse 
their masters in time. Bennett, however, and a couple of 
other early birds appeared punctually at the starting-post. 
We all, with our doRs, guns, and beaters, started together in 
a small compact body, in which form we remained as we 
walked along in the darkness, which was not to give place 
to dawn for some time. Our way led past the Travellers* 
Bungalow over the Liari, and on to the plain where I had 
shortly before captured the gazelle with the long horns — 
only, on getting to this flat tract, we bore more to the right 
than I had done on former occasions. As soon as it was 
light enough to commence operations, we quitted the foot- 
tracks which we had followed after leaving the highroad,, 
and formed a long line so as to stretch well across the 
country over which we were advancing towards the 
mountains, at the foot of which the trees surrounding the 
Muggur Peer could be discerned. The jungle — as all 
waste land in India is called — was here very open ; so that 
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long sight, more than close beating, was required for the 
discovery of any game there might be. When deer were 
observed, the whole line would halt as the sportsman who 
was nearest to them commenced a stalk which might or 
might not result in a lucky shot. Rock-pigeons, sand-grouse, 
grey-partridges, and other birds would be disposed of 
as they rose ; whilst an occasional course among the nullahs 
would rouse the spirits and vivacity of everyone. We did 
not go straight to our destination, but drew the country in 
various directions before finally bearing down on the grove 
sacred to the preservation of crocodiles ; so that, although 
the place was only five or six miles distant from camp and 
we had started very early, yet others had arrived before us. 
On reaching the cool and welcome shelter of the cocoanut- 
trees, we found the whole party sitting outside the little 
building in the centre of the wood, deep in the enjoyment 
of tea and gossip. We hastened to participate in these 
luxuries, and to favour the company with a recital of our 
own surprising adventures. 

Whilst thus profitably engaged, we were, of course, taking 
stock of all that we had come to see. The hut outside 
which we were reclining was on a sort of mound, and was 
well ensconced under the shade of the cocoanut and date 
palms. Now this was the scene before me : — ^A large oval 
space of about two hundred yards long by one hundred 
broad, completely surroimded by trees and bushes. On our 
left was the swamp occupying^the entire length and about 
half the width of this species of arena. This morass was 
bordered, on our side, by a kind of smooth, natural 
e^lanade of turf which formed a common place of 
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meeting for casteless unbelievers, holy Hindoos, and divine 
alligators. 

On this early morning of my first visit, I thought this 
charming promenade was entirely deserted, and that it was 
given up to some half-dozen large date-trees that had been 
felled and left to bleach there. A second glance, however, 
showed me my mistake, as one of the logs undoubtedly 
wagged its tail. These were, in fact, some of the muggurs, 
great numbers of which I now remarked lying about in the 
morass, to which the natives applied their elastic term 
of "talao," or tank. In this case it was a curious jumble of 
earth and water which I cannot remember to have met with 
elsewhere. A great part of it consisted of little knobs like 
thickly-sown molehills, with water in between varying in 
depth from two or three inches to as many feet. In parts, 
again, there were creeks and large deep pools full of these 
terrible and voracious monsters, whose nature, habits, and 
powers we were to have such an excellent opportunity of 
studying throughout the day. Owing, however, to the profane 
conduct of a young midshipman belonging to the Feroze^ our 
desire for knowledge was checked at the very outset for 
several hours by anxiety caused concerning the possible 
results of a prank played by this reckless young son of 
Neptune. At the back of the bungalow, the water was all 
very shallow indeed ; and this was so full of freshly-hatched 
amphibians that it was evidently the common nursery of the 
colony. The entire absence of the grown-up people caused 
me to suspect that they were capable of swallowing their 
own progeny if they ventured prematurely into deep places. 
As we gazed placidly on these swarms of smallfry, which 
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from the moment they leave the egg are. miniature copies 
of their huge parents, how should we observe that young 
Neptune had got tucked under his jacket a little toy bow 
and arrow ? — Why, by seeing him suddenly pull the string at 
a venture and transfix a tiny rival aquatic god in the back 
of the neck with one of his wicked darts. For a moment 
we were dumbfounded, for, if we succeeded in beating off 
the enraged natives who might come down on us in troops, 
we ^ould certainly not escape condign punishment at 
the hands of our own high officers of State. Had this 
occuned at the end instead of the beginning of the day, 
no one would have cared; but to commence the pro- 
ceedings in this way was certainly very trying. 

The baby crocodile was not killed ; and I well remember 
watching it hopefully as it wriggled away with the offending 
missile firmly embedded and sticking straight up out of its 
head. I thought it was going to disappear for good with- 
out being seen by any of its worshippers. But this was not 
to be : the little brute had no proper sense of decency, but 
kept on parading itself round and round in the centre of 
these too spacious shallows ; so we thought the best thing 
was for us all to go away, as if nothing had happened. 

So far, no Asiatic had witnessed the tragedy, and perhaps 
nothing would be discovered till we left. With such feelings, 
alas ! so far removed from the heroic, we sauntered back, with 
well-assumed innocence, to where we had left the main body 
of our friends, and at once summoned the resident priest, 
for, if we could keep him in our presence, it was clear he 
could not visit the playgrounds of his youthful flock, where 
awkward discoveries would have been made. 
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" We wish," I said to this worthy, " to feed the alligators, 
and would be glad to know w)iat is the usual charge for a 
goat slaughtered for this purpose." 

"The price," responded this wily Asiatic with a bland 
smile, " depends entirely on the size of the animal to be 
offered up." 

This led to an inspection of the herd ; and eventually an 
aged ram, with abnormally long, thick, and twisted horns, was 
chosen for the sacrifice, and I think six shillings was the sum 
we paid for him. When killed, 'he was brought bodily before 
us ; and the mighty guests were summoned to the feast. 
The invitations were issued on this wise : The ram was mised 
by the " Padr^," as he was called, as high as he could lift it, 
and then allowed to fall upon the ground. The eff(sct of 
the dull thud which the carcase made on reaching the earth 
was magical. It was evident that muggurs were furnished 
with an acute sense of hearing, for instantly innumerable 
heads of these beasts might be seen raised in all quirters 
and pointing unerringly in the right direction. Again the 
same strange tocsin was sounded, when all advanced 
stealthily a few steps and again paused to listen. As often 
as this invocation was repeated so did the host advance ind 
close in towards a common centre. There was no rush, and 
none seemed to hasten to pass those in front or to be in aiy 
way in a hurry. On remarking upon their inertness, the 
priest thus enlightened us as to the cause : 

"They are not hungry," he said, "because the Beebee 
(lady) * Sohun Soh ' was here yesterday, and she offered up 
twenty sheep in expiation of her sins, which we all know 
are many and great. For she is not a good womaa She 
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can, however, command all the resources of wealth, as she 
has unbounded influence over her rich paramours, and 
doubtless the pious feeding of these sacred beasts will go 
far towards the cleansing of her soul ! " 

Now, this I should call worshipping the crocodile. 

Slow, however, as was the advance of these pampered 
brutes, the largest of them all, called " The Mohur Sahib," 
lay, ere long, motionless at our feet, with his immense jaws 
extended for the reception of anything his humble admirers 
might choose to drop between them. This monster was 
said to be fifteen feet long, but I should think eleven would 
have been nearer the mark. How hideous he looked and 
what a strange interior did his mouth present ! The tongue, 
if there, made no show, for I cannot remember it ; and the 
throat was closed by soft pulpy yellow pads that appeared 
like washleather. These peculiarities and iron-looking jaws 
spiked all round with gumless teeth imparted a stony and 
Medusa-like expression to its ugliness. This leading spirit 
was closely backed up by great numbers of his kind, some 
of which were of almost equal magnitude with himself. 

The trunk of the decapitated ram was soon chopped 
up and pitched piecemeal into the various cavernous 
receptacles wide-stretched to receive them. The great 
bony chunks of flesh were accepted with a snap that 
reminded one of machinery, and then, after a few jerks, they 
vanished through the leathery valves before described, and 
the banqueters resumed their former attitude, staring with 
their basilisk eyes that seemed ever to demand more. 

We finished this part of the entertainment by inverting 
the skin of the sheep over its great horns, and then dropped 
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the bundle thus formed among the fangs of the " Mohur 
Sahib," hoping that it might prove a pike de resistance. 
He swallowed this delicate morsel, however, almost as 
easily as a man would an oyster. 

I have heard of tricks being played on these beasts 
which, if true, were disgracefully cruel. For instance, that 
one was induced to bolt a charge of dynamite, wrapped up 
in a goat's hide, and a fuse attached^ made of such chemicals 
that it blew up inside the poor animal. But, with the 
exception of the naughty little middy, nothing unkind was 
done to them during our visit. To test their strength when 
out of the water, I tied a stout rope round a leg of mutton 
and allowed a large one to grasp it and set off for the water. 
When near the edge of the tank, I hauled at the line, and 
the brute was unable to pull against me — ^which looks as if 
they had not much use of their legs on shore. At the end 
of the tank opposite to the little house, the marsh spreads 
out into an irregular figure containing small creeks and some 
large profound pools, one of which has been formed into a 
very deep well with three sides of masonry and the fourth 
opening into the main body of the morass. We ascended 
the rising ground which led from the land side to this curious- 
looking pit, and were confronted, on gazing over the brink, by 
some eight or ten heads of the largest-sized crocodiles, all 
squeezed together and staring up at us : the space within 
the three walls was not more than twenty feet square ; so the 
inhabitants were closely packed, and their submerged bodies 
must have been in a nearly perpendicular position ; they were 
all wide awake, yet motionless, as those who watch vigilantly 
yet with untiring patience for the favours of fortune. 
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" We must upset this tranquillity — they ought to fight ! " 
was, of course, the immediate and natural reflection of young 
persons out for a picnic. This brilliant inspiration resulted 
in binding a lump of raw meat firmly round a log of date- 
wood about three feet long and so thick and tough that 
there could be no doubt it would defy the jaws even of an 
alligator. When every kind of knot and twist known to 
naval and military science had been called into requisition 
to render the whole composition one inseparable mass, it 
was cast into the very centre of the expectant throng. It 
was like a well-planned transformation-scene. To say that 
the water boiled, would give but a faint idea of the commo- 
tion that ensued. Amidst a shower of spray, he who had 
made the lucky catch dived headforemost to the bottom. 
He was followed so instantaneously by the others that, for 
a moment, tails, instead of heads, alone showed above the 
surface. For a second, everything vanished ; and then again 
a pyramid of heads, bearing up as it were the whole body 
of the still successful prize-winner. But no one can prevail 
for ever against overwhelming odds, and a nip on the paw 
now caused the apple of discord to change owners. 

The combat lasted at least two minutes, and, in the thick 
of it, I remarked* that one of the most powerful of the 
gladiators had got half his snout snapped off, one nostril 
being gone. I had not sufficient experience of these reptiles 
to be able to decide whether this loss had been incurred 
during the " treat " we had been giving, or whether it was 
the souvenir of a former encounter. The wound looked 
fresh, but would not cause the brute much pain, as his frame 
must have been too hard to have any feeling. At all events 
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he seemed perfectly happy, whatever may have been the 
exact circumstances of the case. 

Towards the end of this amiable display — ^which of course 
ended in the mutton being torn off the stick and swallowed 
at last — I noticed a sort of grating noise on the hard ground 
behind me, and, turning to look, saw a large alligator that 
had crept stealthily up behind and was lying within three or 
four feet of us. On confronting him, he at once became 
motionless, but his head was cocked cunningly on one side 
and there was a cold leer upon his face. Whether his 
intentions were hostile or not who can say? I certainly 
think he was merely there as a humble petitioner for bountyj 
but I also believe he was capable of toppling one of us over 
into the well together with himself : once in, even an elephant 
would soon be torn to pieces. It was on this specimen that 
we tried the pulling match, the moral of which seemed to be 
that, on land, the muggur, provided you keep your eye on 
him, is conscious of his own weakness and therefore but little 
to be feared. Nothing, however, would have induced me to 
attempt the feat actually performed here by Lieutenant 
Nichols, whose doings on the lofty summit of the church-tower 
I have already chronicled. This adventurous young man, 
merely for an impromptu spree and not to win any money, 
selected the centre of the swamp where lay the scattered 
shoal of alligators basking among the baked tufts of ground 
before mentioned, and then ran as hard as he could right 
across, jumping from one mound to another in his passage 
and using, as I was assured, from time to time the backs 
of the brutes themselves as stepping-stones. A short but 
wonderful journey, for, had he but stumbled or met with 
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any other conire-temps during the passage of these hundred 
yards, his death, and that a slow and dreadful one, would, in 
my opinion, have been inevitable; for these animals are 
not quick in despatching anything they may fasten on 
to/ 

Just as our day's excursion was being brought to a close 
by the shades of evening, reliable intelligence was received 
of the death of the little crocodile, which had succumbed at 
last, after being watched all day, by one or other of our 
people, wriggling about in inaccessible places with the tell-tale 
arrow stuck in his head. On this, we all mounted our horses 
and returned to camp as meirily as we had left it in the 
morning. 

Kurachi is a very large place, which accounts for my 
never having heard whether or no this murder of a sacred 
being ever gave rise to any diplomatic correspondence in 
the Foreign Office. 

I have now described Muggur Peer as it was in my day, 
but since then a radical altetation has been made which 
detracts much from the beauty and attractiveness of the 
place. A portion of the swamp has been walled in, and all 
the alligators both great and small are confined for life to 
this dirty sort of " compound," instead of being allowed, as 
they had been from time immemorial, to roam at will 
through the surrounding wood, whence they would even 
extend their rambles now and then far into the country 
beyond. For the muggur will, when the whim seizes or 
necessity drives him, venture on considerable overland 
journeys. This I know, for one early morning I myself 
assisted in capturing one about five feet long which had 
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lost Itself during the night, at Mhow, in trying to get 
through the bazaar in the streets of which we found it. 

No doubt the denizens of the fashonable capital of 
Muggur-land which we have but just left, were guilty of 
occasional indiscretions which caused them to be a source 
of disquietude to the Government. It seems, for instance, 
certain that they sometimes killed and then devoured the 
very natives who loved or at least worshipped them. The 
victim was generally a too confiding "dhobie," as the laundry- 
men of India are called. Poor Chundeen, with his limbs 
aching from the vigour with which he had been beating his 
cambric shirts upon the rocks after having swirled them in 
the water into the form of a rope — such being the universal 
" dustoor " of his caste — ^would perhaps creep away and lie 
down under a bush, there to enjoy one of those trance-like 
slumbers for which the inhabitants of this part of the world 
are famous. 

No, it is not wise to take your eye off the marauding 
crocodile, as you must do if you go to sleep anywhere near 
their haunts. The Mohur Sahib, being on the feed, has 
taken fatal note of the poor dhobie as he peacefully dis- 
posed himself for that slumber which was to be his last on 
earth. When all is still and Chundeen has quite given up all 
signs of fidgeting under the attacks of flies, ants, and other 
insects, the beast would rise on his four squat legs and 
advance, with much sidling and halting, till he got within a 
few feet of his unconscious prey. The actual rush of the 
monster as he grasps his human victim I have not witnessed, 
and therefore cannot describe, though I can imagine what it 
must be like from having seen them capture other living 
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animals. One thing is certain — that a good many dhobies, 
whatever their names may have been, were, as the years 
rolled on, devoured in and around the sacred grove of 
Muggur Peer. True, they were mostly of the caste that 
considers such a final " serving up " as an honour : painful 
it may be, but still glorious, and sure to lead to a blissful life 
beyond the grave. 

Perhaps, under these circumstances, some of my readers 
may be inclined to apply the word " squeamish " to authority 
for interfering where all were satisfied, and thus spoiling for 
social purposes one of the most interesting spots to be 
found anywhere. But all were not pleased. My dhobie, 
for instance, was a Mahomedan, and had no confidence in 
getting to Paradise through the digestive organs of a 
crocodile. I am, therefore, constrained to side with the 
powers who, though they have spoilt Muggur Peer, have 
rendered the surrounding country safe for the Queen's 
subjects of every denomination. 

I think I have now touched upon all the points of in- 
terest, on the land-side of Kurachi, that are sufficiently near 
to enable the residents of the camp to visit them on hasty 
and easily-got-up excursions for the day. The train, with its 
steam-horse, is, as the reader will have gathered, ever at the 
door, and can certainly be utilised for short trips. But I 
prefer to describe the line of rail dn taking final leave of 
this Station, and to conclude my account of the place itself 
by noticing a few of the prominent features in and around 
the Harbour, in visiting which a good deal of spare time 
may be pleasantly spent. The curious range of rocks ending 
in Manora Point is often selected for a day's excursion. 
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_ I, 

Though joined to the mainland by great sandbanks thrown 
up by the vast and continual changes that are ever going 
on along this coast, the place is always arrived at from the 
cantonments by crossing the harbour in boats. To circum- 
navigate all the swampy and rotten ground that forms its 
junction with the port, would entail a journey of no less 
than fifteen miles ; people, therefore, whether bent on a 
friendly visit to the always-hospitable Superintendent of 
the Harbour who lives there or whether they are bound on 
a self-supporting excursion, naturally prefer the swift and 
easy passage of the smooth waters of the haven. Of the 
delights of this locality I can only speak from hearsay, as I 
am sorry to say I never once improved my knowledge of 
geography by going there myself. 

When my nautical feelings rose so overpoweringly upon me 
that I felt I positively must go to sea, I used to write a note 
to my friend Harry Bennett, who was nearly as amphibious 
as a crocodile, and beg him to plan an '^ outing " for us 
both. 

This resulted at last in our driving down to the Kiamari 
Bunder regularly once a week on a fixed day, and 
chartering a jollyboat from early dawn till dewy eve. Of 
course this vessel had a sail, and, with a couple of men 
to manage it for us, we could devote ourselves to fishing, 
gathering oysters, bathing, and any other light pleasiu'es 
that might occur to us. We always began by getting well 
out of the harbour, shipping the oars, furling the sail, and 
commencing to fish with lines in the deep clear sea. 

I found this a charming occupation and a delightfiil 
escape from the servitude of the camp. No " orders " could 
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by any possibility reach us. Boats similar to our own were 
dotted about in all directions, and so alike that the cleverest 
adjutant-general that ever lived could not for the life of 
him have told one from the other. The great quantity and 
variety of the fishes was what pleased me most. The 
moment my baited line, weighted with lead, began to sink, 
flights, as of birds, immediately assailed the tempting 
morsel from all directions. From above, below, and all 
sides they came, eager to gorge the deadly hook. It 
required no skill to capture them, which was an additional 
charm under the circumstances, for was I not under 
" orders " to show cleverness all the time I was on land ? 
It was my undoubted privilege, then, to be foolish when 
afloat, and I must say on these occasions I availed myself 
of my rights. After landing a dozen or so of the 
first-comers, I would grow particular and favour the self- 
immolation of some bright particular specimen. Did 
a smaller or less beautiful aspirant endeavour to grasp 
the tempting periwinkle, a sharp upward jerk would 
generally suffice to foil him. What prodigious numbers 
and how many varieties Bennett would have triumphantly 
hauled in, if left to his own devices, it is impossible to sur- 
mise. We always went through the same routine. Shortly 
after the first half-hour, I used to turn to a pale green. 

"Why, surely you are not going to be sick, with the sea 
like a millpond ?" would exclaim my indignant partner. 

" Yes," I was wont to reply sadly, " I am, and I do hope 
you will get us back to shore with the utmost speed 
possible." 

On this, preparations were made for retreat ; and then 
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it was invariably discovered that the fresh little breeze off 
the land which had wafted us so swiftly out in the early 
morning had died away to a t^omplete calm, so that the oars 
were the only means of locomotion over the heaving ocean. 

To tell a seasick man that the open sea is a millpond, is 
like trampling upon him when he is down and cannot 
defend himself. Anything to equal the movement of a 
small open boat in a calm, it is beyond my power to 
conceive. 

However, even these painful return-trips had always an 
end, and a very delightful one too ; for we were not by any 
means bound for the scene of those brilliant labours for 
which the taxpayers remunerated us so highly. 

No, our holiday was only really beginning, for we meant 
to spend the whole day on the islands known as the Oyster 
Rocks. I have already made the reader familiar with their 
position ; so I have now only to describe the principal and 
most picturesque one of the two, where, in those days of 
my youth, I really spent a great many happy hours. 

This hill, then, rising abruptly out of the water, was of 
solid black stone. Quoting from memory, I should think 
it must have been a hundred feet high, and perhaps a 
quarter of a mile in circumference. Whether from volcanic 
agencies or the action of the waves I cannot say, but there 
was a natural tunnel bored right through the centre of the 
whole mass, through which, at low tide, a boit could pass ; 
but, at the flood, this passage was nearly, if not quite, filled 
by the rising waters, when, of course, only sharks and other 
fishes could get through. But, in addition to this mighty 
archway, Nature had elaborated another and much more 
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useful work. All along one side of the island ran a 
beautiful smooth platform, making a sort of quay of, say, 
a hundred feet long by fifteen in breadth. The edge of this 
was clean-cut, and the side dropped as perpendicularly into 
the sea as if it had been a wall built of masonry. At the back 
of this charming causeway rose the beetling cliffs that cast 
throughout the day a luxurious shade upon this wild and 
uninhabited retreat 

We always had the island entirely to ourselves ; so, after 
mooring the boat to some projecting crag and having 
landed our basket of provisions, fishing-lines, and perhaps a 
gun, we would undress and dive off the embankment into the 
refreshing element beneath : sometimes this would entail a 
drop of six or seven feet, at others the water would be within 
a few inches of where we stood, according to the state of the 
tide. But, although this bathing was most delicious and I 
fenjoyed it immensely, still I could never feel that complete 
sense of abandonment which is one of the essentials to the 
kind of happiness one is in search of when floating and 
diving about among the briny waves. There were sharks 
about which, according to Bennett, were of a friendly species. 
But none of our boatmen would go into the water here, on 
account of these monsters, which would sometimes lurk 
in the tunnel whose mouth cut one end of the rampart that 
we dived from. " Sahib," said one of our fishermen impres- 
sively to me, " on a certain day when the tide was very high, 
one of my friends was sitting on the brink of this rock* 
just where we are now standing, and was washing his little 
brass cooking-vessels in the sea, which was so high, on 

that occasion, that he could dabble with his hands in the 
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water. Whilst thus peacefully employed, a large shark, 
which must have stolen along under the shelter of the 
rock, made a sudden spring, and in a moment all was 
over with my poor companion. Nothing was left of 
him but his culinary utensils and a little bundle of cloth- 
ing. He himself was never seen again.'* We were then 
shown a caim made upon the island out of the bones, 
of the man-eater, which they had duly caught and slain. 

I could not altogether relish this story, which, fron\ the 
way it was told, I felt sure was true. Still, Bennett was not 
afraid ; so I was determined not to be either, and would even 
frequently plunge in first to prove to myself that I had na 
qualms. Could I do more ? 

I always keep my eyes open when under the water, for so- 
doing makes no dangers greater and diminishes some. 
Besides, I like to improve my knowledge of the deep by 
seeing all I can during the brief portion of my life spent 
under the surface of the ocean. 

Thus it happened once that, on launching myself head- 
foremost from the Oyster Rock, I seemed as it were to dart 
on to the very back of a huge marine monster. I saw at a 
glance that it was of circular shape and therefore most likely 
harmless ; still I could not but accept the appearance of this 
beast, which was as large as a shark, as a strong confirmation 
of the fisherman's story. 

Bathe, then, if you like, from the Oyster Rock — you may 
do so with great enjoyment and little danger. Still, it would 
not now be fair to blame me if you got eaten up whilst 
partaking of this diversion. 

The recognised place for indulging in a good swim is 
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from a fine strip of sandy beach lying between the harbour 
•and Clifton. It is known as the Creek and is easily reached 
from the camp. A large and long sandbank — probably 
raised by the mysterious machinations of the Indus, 
-and which is visible at low-water above the surface of 
the ocean — here runs out into the sea, forming a natural 
barrier to the tide, the waves, and the sea-monsters. 

Thither proceeded, one fine morning, my own com- 
manding-officer, Colonel Belfield, and his friend Captain 
Roberts, bent on deeds of natatory prowess. 

The tide was high and the protecting shoal deeply sub- 
merged — ^but what of that ? Was there not a sort of edict 
•or fiat that no shark ever had crossed or ever would cross 
the bar ? Could " everybody " be wrong ? Of course not ! 
Such was the feeling of unsuspecting confidence with which 
Roberts entered the water and struck gallantly out towards the 
boundless horizon, whilst his friend was still standing on the 
shore resting his mind in that sort of vacuum which is so 
•delightful as well as necessary at times to those who are 
engaged either in business or the affairs of State. For just 
now there was nothing to think about — ^no, nothing whatever 
-except just the dorsal fin of an immense shark that rose, 
suddenly, close at the side of the swimming man I 

This must have been a terrible sight even to witness; 
whilst to have been in deep water within a few inches 
of such a dread and sinister companion might well have 
paralysed the strongest arm. The .nerves, however, of this 
brave son of Mars withstood the prolonged ordeal of 
swimming back to land closely attended by the cruel but, 
fortunately, hesitating brute. All wild animals are extremely 
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suspicious : even the tiger makes his preparations for attack 
with a wily cunning sometimes mistaken for timidity, but 
which is in reality a condition necessary to his everyday ex- 
istence. We are therefore justified in supposing that the 
shark must have said to himself something to this effect : 
" Since this man swims steadily on and appears not to care 
one straw about me, he has probably got some means 
of defending himself — I must find out what may be his 
weapons, for, if I get a hook in my throat, no titled doctor 
will hasten with instruments or poultices to get it out ! " 

If my readers will not allow of such a mentaj process in 
a " lower animal," I think it only fair they should explain to 
me why this voracious fish allowed, as it did, its apparently 
doomed victim to emerge "scot-free from his perilous bath ; 
for although, through not having been an eye-witness of this 
incident, I may have given some of the details incorrectly, 
yet can I vouch for the truth of the story in all its main facts. 
Since, then, bathing in Oriental waters is always attended 
with more or less risk, we may as well continue to take a 
Simday dip off the Oyster Rock as we have always been 
used to do. 

However, the next act in this our weekly performance 
was of a less risky nature and took up more of our time. 
This was to again get under weigh and go forth to 
collect oysters for that grand feast which was always the 
crowning glory of the day. The island on which we held 
our revel was once, as one might surmise from its name, a very 
home and citadel of these bivalves ; but, for some reason or 
other, they have emigrated so completely that not one 
member of the family has been left behind. This circum- 
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stance was greatly in our favour, as the searching of distant 
points in quest of food was very good for us in more ways 
than one : to say nothing of the agreeable and healthful em- 
ployment of our leisure, the exertions necessary to acquiring 
our treasures were such as to produce a truly noble appetite. 

Armed each with a heavy iron hammer and a strong 
spike of the same metal, we would labour till we had secured 
about eighty bivalves apiece, gathered mostly from the 
rough groin of stones forming one side of the harbour, and 
already described on a former page. Then we would sail or 
row back with our booty to the island-rock whence we had 
started, and open all the oysters, which, I may here mention, 
were rather larger than those we get in England, and of 
excellent flavour as well. This done, a fair white cloth was 

spread, the bottled stout but there ! it would be cruel to 

make the reader's mouth water with a too graphic account 
of a banquet the like of which may possibly never come 
within his reach. 

Suffice it to say that after one of these happy excursions our 
attendance at the late mess-dinner, if not shirked altogether, 
was, at best, but a perfunctory ceremony consummated in 
obedience to those military regulations which enjoin the 
presence of all unmarried regimental officers at the festive 
board. 

I think I have now exhausted the subject of Kurachi as 
a Station and described all the more peculiar features of 
its immediate environs. 

It is time, therefore, to fulfil my promise of quitting this 
interesting place, and to describe the country as we journey 
by rail to Hyderabad, in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HAVING, then, during a lengthened stay at Kurachi, 
considerably thinned the scanty amount of game 
to be procured within the distance of a morning's ride, we 
think the lime has come to manage ten days' leave at 
Christmas, and strike further afield. 

From the moment it is setded that we are to go, there is 
only a single camp-road that we can understand any man 
taking an interest in, and that is the one leading to the 
cantonment railway-station. 

At last the happy day itself arrives, and of course Bennett 
and I (for this is no suppositious case) get to the point of 
departure at least an hour before we need be there. We 
find our servants, tents, horses, dogs, guns, and other 
luggage all grouped together near the platform, and await- 
ing our coming to see them all paid for and put into the 
train. This does not take long or entail much trouble ; for, 
luckily, both our horses are old stagers, and enter their 
carriage with as much calm dignity as if they were human 
beings. 

The dogs were less easy to manage, as they had to be 
crowded together in a small space, and some of them were 
very fierce and bent upon fighting. This had, however, 
been met by muzzling all the bad characters, so that they 
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could not beguile the tedium of the journey by devouring 
one another en route. 

But, on these occasions, it is not from our four-footed 

friends that dismay may be most expected to burst upon 

us. The privitege of completely upsetting our equanimity 

at the last moment is generally reserved for some coup 

on the part of the domestics. Either the chief dog-boy has 

failed to recover his shoes from the cobbler in a remote 

comer of the bazaar and he has no others in which to 

follow your fortunes through the coming adventures over 

the rocks and thorns ; or perhaps you become suddenly 

aware of a riot going on at the door of a far-off third-class 

carriage. You look out, and see your butler with one foot 

on the step and desperately clinging to the window-frame, 

whilst a fat man in a large pink turban is hanging on to him 

from behind and thus preventing his escape among the 

benches of the interior. This means that your weekly bills 

have not been paid for the last year, though you have 

regularly defrayed them in full. But you are not liable, in 

law, provided you have had your credit cried down in the 

bazaar on first arrival, which is a step I should recommend 

everybody to take on going to a new place. Still, the 

stout and oily man in the red head-dress is, strictly speaking, 

entitled to the body of your dishonest butler, by reason 

of goods supplied and not paid for. 

But this is the eleventh hour — there is no leisure to listen 
to claims now. I have but just time to rush to the scene 
of action and hurl the exasperated plaintiff backwards into 
the arms of my friend the station-master, who, to prevent 
him from falling, clasps him tightly and enables me to spring 
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into the already-moving train, slam the door after me, whisk 
round, put out my head, and cry to the luckless trader : 
" Salaam, salaam ! we are not going to Calcutta for life, but 
only for ten days' leave to Jemadar Ki Landi, the first 
station on the line." 

Not that we were really going to stop quite so near home 
on this particular occasion, though the reader may do so 
with advantage any time during the cold weather, when only 
a short trip and one night out of cantonments is contem- 
plated. He will meet with the usual variety of birds, though 
in small numbers, and be able at the same time to exercise 
his horses, hounds, and falcons with better chance of success 
than o'er those nearer plains which he has already worked 
over-much. 

Jim Peer, the third station up' the line and distant some 
two or three hours from Kurachi, was the place of our 
destination ; and here we arrived in due course and without 
any mischance. 

The first afternoon we spent in pitching our tents near 
the railway, and making enquiries of the inhabitants and 
local shikaris as to the nature of the surrounding country 
and concerning the game to be found in it. 

A large tank some five or six miles distant was universally 
represented as the proper place for us to make for, and this 
we decided to do the next day. However, before starting, 
we contrived to visit some very curious hotsprings that spout 
from the black rocks of a neighbouring sterile mountain. 1 
should not, I dare say, have taken much notice of these 
heated fountains had it not been for the evident superstition 
with which they are regarded by the natives. 
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" A god," said n^ butler to me, " lives under here. The 
Sahib is pleased to laugh — ^but all we black people (Kala 
log) know that is so, for," he asked triumphantly, " how else 
can you account for the fact that now, during this icy-cold 
weather, the water is hot and steaming like the kettle, 
whereas during the raging heat of summer it is quite cold ? " 

"Well," I replied, "the god certainly seems a smart 
(hushiar) sort of fellow, but perhaps the water is always the 
, same and only appears to vary in contrast with the outer 
air." 

On my suggesting this the turbaned menial slowly and 
sadly rolled his head, whilst his countenance expressed 
clearly though respectfully the single word Pagan ! 

I wonder how a submerged thermometer would decide 
between us ? 

But though this spot was interesting enough in its way,, 
still there was nothing very striking about it, to our minds ;, 
so we soon pursued our way, in charge of guides, to the 
promised lake. 

On topping the last rising swell of the undulating plain 
over which we had to travel, a splendid sheet of water — 
filtered, no doubt, from the Indus — ^rewarded our expectant 
gaze. 

Traversing another mile or so, we arrived at its brink, and 
at once selected a suitable spot for our little camp. We 
soon got our tents into position, and then stood at the 
threshold of our white-canvas home. 

The great charm of hfe in the jungles of India is the 
complete sense of freedom which js inseparable from it. 
Nature invites you to take possession of everything as 
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your own. In vain do you try to trespass — for there is no 
property — or to get someone to object to your proceedings. 
Either the last man has just disappeared or you are your- 
self the first one that has arrived. 

No doubt, since the land is an inhabited one, you may 
and do have violent collisions with the natives sometimes ; 
but the country around Jim Peer was so unusually desolate 
that even a chance meeting with a solitary individual was a 
rare occurrence. As we stood then on a little eminence 
hard by, we could feel an immense enjoyment in the quiet 
and boundless scene. In front lay the placid and unruffled 
waters of the lake, to shoot round the entire circle of which 
was more than I ever attempted to do, though I believe 
Bennett accomplished it A broad border of high rushes 
formed the margin of this fine sheet of water, which together 
with the creeks running inland made a splendid cover for 
myriads of the wildrfowl as well as a splendid ambush to shoot 
them from. And then, again, there was an irregular belt of 
thick patches of grass growing on the dry land, out of which 
some sort of animal could generally be turned to show sport 
for the dogs. It might be a hare, a wild cat, a true lynx, a 
fox, a jackal, a hyaena, or a wolf — a goodly variety, it is true ; 
but then the specimens of each sort were, I must confess, 
scarce. Jackals were the most plentiful, and of these 
animals I shall shortly relate a few stories which ought to 
raise them considerably in the estimation of my readers. 

But, if wild quadrupeds were few and far between, the 
feathered tribes made literally a splendid show. There, on 
the shore before us and clear of all cover, stood a noble 
army of large grey geese, among whom stalked, like officers 
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of high rank, an almost equal number of "koolungs," as 
certain kinds of edible cranes are called; whilst beyond, 
again, on the bosom of the mere, were endless parties 
of duck, widgeon, and teal, some of which were all among 
the bordering rushes and gave promise of finding their 
way into our bag. 

We stayed about a week at this place ; but, as I did not 
make a single note and am now writing from memory, I 
cannot favour my friends with a daily diary of all we did. 
Still, I think my memory is quite good enough to enable me 
to give such an account of our proceedings as wpuld in no 
way prove misleading to anyone who might wish to follow 
in our steps. 

To begin with, the nearest village was out of sight — ^not 
a hut, even, being within view of our little encampment. 
This was most delightful, and made even the very heavens 
seem our own ; but of course it necessitated a good deal 
of extra forethought with regard to supplies. 

There was no firewood and no grass or hay for the horses. 
There was plenty of water for me at all events, as I could 
drink what came out of the lake, though many people would 
have imagined it poisonous and would have insisted on 
having it brought in skins from distant wells and then spoilt 
by filtering and boiling. I was quite content to join the 
common people in drinking at one point, bathing at another, 
and causing my animals to be watered at a third. 

As to food, we carried plenty of live fowls and all sorts of 
other provisions in our carts, to the progress of which the 
country was suitable. 

The game proved wild and difficult to get at ; still, there 
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was always the pleasure of pursuit, and a fair amount of 
prizes rewarded the untiring exertions of Bennett. I have 
already sadly confessed, elsewhere, that I was never a good 
shot; and, besides this, I could never tear myself away 
from my dogs and horses. 

One day, after fruitlessly roaming the country on horse- 
back, I thought I would spend the last half-hour of twilight 
which remained on my return home, by concealing myself, 
with two dogs, in a nice round plot of grass, and watch for 
any sort of beast that might come to poach for the water- 
fowl. As I crouched thus hidden and motionless, ten or 
twelve geese came flapping lazily towards me, and passed 
exactly over my head only just out of arm's reach. Imagine 
the pain of such a situation — for I had no gun ! Fortunately 
there was no time to grieve over my sorrows, for almost at 
the same moment a jackal stole from a neighbouring covert 
and stood with his eyes intently fixed on the nearest birds 
that he could see upon the surface of the tank. 

I changed the current of his thoughts from hunting to 
being hunted by a loud view-halloo, and an animated chase 
succeeded, which, owing to the amount of cover round 
about, lasted till nearly dark, but ended in the capture of 
the wily and hard-biting brute at last. 

I now returned to the tent, and sat down in front of it, 
awaiting the return of my still absent friend. I was soon 
gratified by a sight of his advancing form, all covered with 
spoils. For this true sportsman was fond of going out quite 
alone, running all sorts of risks, and finally carrying his own 
game back to camp. Here he was, then, completely 
feathered and with a splendid wild-cat hanging down his 
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back. This animal he had shot among the rushes, and we 
found it to weigh seventeen pounds. But this had not 
been his only adventure. A moment had come when, 
wading with painful caution knee-deep in the water among 
the reeds, he saw, in the centre of a patch of weeds directly 
between himself and the birds he was after, the bright 
yellow eyes of a rival hunter. The cake of dead and 
tangled sedge was flush with the water, and in the centre of 
it sparkled, like jewels set in bog-oak, the basilisk orbs of 
a submerged foe. Bennett naturally thought he was about 
to encounter an alligator, but still he did not fire at it, as I 
should have done in great haste. No; he continued 
advancing ever nearer and nearer. The eyes, which never 
winked, seemed to say : " I hope you don't really see me — 
that you will pass by and not spoil my little game." 

But this was not a case where fortitude was to be rewarded, 
for at last, just as some sort of coUision seemed imminent, 
there was a violent upheaval of the mass of debris^ and a 
jackal sprang into the air and made off with a succession of 
bounds through the rushes. Then Bennett shot the duck, 
and I, as a crowning injustice, ate it — for surely I was the 
least and the jackal the most deserving of the three ? He 
had been submerged under water almost at freezing-point 
probably for some hours, whilst I had done nothing but 
ride about and hunt his relations to death. It was at this 
place that I learned much about jackals that I never even 
suspected before. What, for instance, will my readers say 
when I assert that they are naturally very clean feeders ? 

Here I feel I must pause in order to allow those shouts of 
derision to subside which will certainly greet this unexpected 
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proposition. No doubt hunger, scarcity of sweet food, or 
a great prevalence of garbage may at any time turn my 
prot6g^ into the filthiest of scavengers — but I do not 
think they " eat dirt " as wiUingly or more often than we 
do ourselves. 

As we were riding one mommg over these vast and 
deserted plains, I thus laid the " case " before Bennett for 
his judgment. "There are," I remarked, "a great many 
jackals in this country: what can form the staple of their 
food? There are no villages, no people comparatively 
speaking, and such meagre sweepings as there may be are 
evidently at once cleared away by the pariah-dogs, the 
buffaloes, and other unclean beasts always in familiar 
proximity to man. The few birds and other ground-game 
that a jackal can surprise would never be sufficient for his 
daily support Perhaps, after all, what the natives of many 
other districts say may be true, when they assert that these 
animals subsist principally on water-melons, sugar-cane, and 
other tender vegetable produce. Here, however, there is 
no cultivation ; so how they contrive not only to live, but 
also to attain to unusual stature and extra fat condition, 
is .to me a mystery." 

" Well," said Bennett, " I think there can be no doubt 
whatever that they feed on the berries of the "bher" 
shrub, which, as you see, grows like gooseberry-bushes 
all over the country." 

"Oh, do you think so?" 

" Certainly I do. How else do you account for the 
immense quantity of half-digested stones of this fruit 
which we see in all directions?" 
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" Why not porcupines ? " I suggested aggravatingly. 

Shortly after this, we saw a large jackal disappear into 
a thick and tangled covert of this thorny growth which 
tapered away to a fine point terminating in some nullahs, 
that ran up into a steep mountain. We divided the dogs 
into two parties and took opposite sides on the borders 
of the thicket We then caused the few men we had with 
us to form connecting-links between us, and thus ad- 
vanced silently in line, a noiseless beat being considered 
the best under the circumstances. 

Ere long, and at a good distance ahead, the jackal was 
seen flying up the side of the mountain. We slipped the 
three nearest greyhounds, of which only one was a killer, and 
she was too slow to make the running. After a fairly good 
chase over terribly-bad ground we killed, fortunately without 
any of the dogs breaking their toes among the cliffs. The 
attendants were not long in coming up, and, as the beast had 
a very good coat, the order was at once given to skin him. 
As the chief kennelman settled to the work, he* remarked, 
with a grin of satisfaction: "I saw him first; he was 
standing up on his hindlegs and gathering the berries of a 
bher-tree." 

Later on, and as we were working along the flat top of 
this very hill, we thought we saw a couple of goats brow.sing 
at a considerable distance in front of us. They were 
continually in an erect position, and so busy in bending 
down the twigs to get at the produce above, that it was not 
till long after we had recognised them as a pair of jackals 
that they became aware of our dangerous presence. I 
cannot remember whether we bagged either of these brutes, 
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but, owing to the numerous clefts in the rocks, I should 
think it probable that they escaped. 

Add to the foregoing facts the circumstance that through- 
out all my experience I never once found it of use, as far 
as these animals were concerned, to visit at break of day 
any dead cattle I might know of as lying far away in the 
wilds, and I think you will allow that much is to be said 
in favour of the jackal being a clean-feeder, excepting when 
corrupted by living too near to great and crowded cities. 

But it is no use speculating further on this pointy as I 
may be wrong ; and it is certainly painful for any person to 
have to change his firmest and most cherished beliefs, one 
of which most likely is that the jackal is a hideous and 
mangy scavenger. Well, let us descend the hill, then, and 
coast along yon distant strip of jungle occupying a long 
irregular depression of the plain below. 

We acted on this inspiration and were soon rewarded by 

seeing a most extraordinary apparition burst into the open, 

about a quarter of a mile in front of us, and make, at great 

speed, for some distant precipices which would, no doubt, be 

full of holes, caves, and other harbours of refuge. What 

could our present quarry be ? Dark in colour, ambiguous 

in size, and of a strange unearthly shape, it bore not the 

slightest resemblance to anything we had ever seen before. 

'' Slip all the dogs ! " was all I could say as we started at full 

speed over the rocks and nullahs in pursuit of this most 

uncanny-looking creature. Not till we got within a hundred 

yards of the mystery was its true nature revealed to us : — 2l 

jackal making off with a very large hare in its mouth ! It 

was not till this very short distance intervened between us 
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that he perceived the futility of endeavouring to save his 
prey as well as his own brush, for there was yet a good half- 
mile to be traversed before he could reach those sheltering 
fastnesses for which he was hastening, at great speed, 
notwithstanding his load. So the hare was dropped and 
the pace doubled. But, too late ! too late ! For, notwith- 
standing the great rate at which, through not having eaten 
his game, he was able to go, and the disinclination of the 
leading greyhounds to close with their enemy, still he was 
done for at last. But it was a near thing, for I don't think 
the " kill " took place more than ten yards from those deep 
fissures which our experience had enabled as to divine long 
before we could see them. 

The moment the jackal was despatched, I took it across 
my saddle, and Bennett galloped back to the spot where he 
had noted the fall of the hare. There it lay, untouched by any 
carrion-birds, quite warm, fresh-killed, and scarcely marked 
by the teeth of its captor. We both agreed it was one of the 
largest we had ever seen in India, and we still think it must 
have weighed quite six pounds. For the jackal, who probably 
scaled under nineteen pounds, to go the pace it did with 
such a heavy load in its mouth was in itself a remarkable 
feat 

As we looked admiringly on our stolen spoil, said 
Bennett to me : " The only way to eat these Indian hares 
is to boil them well and smother them in onions, like a 
rabbit." This innovation of " dustoor " was, fortunately, not 
objected to by our cook, who, instead of marring the design, 
produced a dish so toothsome that I will not tantalise the 
reader by dwelling upon it. 

F — 2 
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What I liked about this part of the country was its 
openness and breadth. Rough hills and mountains were 
alwa)rs in view, but the intervening plains were very large 
and sufficiently free from jungle to afford miles of galloping- 
ground. 

I should, however, be misleading the reader if I repre- 
sented the ground-game as plentiful ; on the contrary, it was, 
though of great variety, scarce, numerically speaking. If we 
had possessed greyhounds good enough to hunt the gazelle 
with, splendid sport would have been daily obtainable. 
But neither our dogs nor horses were up to this high standard ; 
so we found our pleasure, and it was great, in scouring the 
land in all directions in quest of such animals as we could 
hope to be a match for. 

One very cold morning, when there was ice upon our 
porous waterskins, we were called as usual, before it was light, 
each by his own attendant, bearing a large basin of hot well- 
made tea and a couple of slices of thick toast fresh from the 
fire — a banquet which for relish could not, I fear, be equalled 
in these days by anything that could be confectioned for 
me by the united families of Soyer and Francatelli. 

In about a quarter of an hour from the time of being 
roused we were dressed in thick warm clothing and had 
got ourselves into the saddle. 

We went a good way and beat many plots of jungle 
without success, when I suddenly observed a bright-yellow 
object sitting just outside a small tract of withered grass. 
As the slanting rays of the morning sun illumined the 
animal, I saw at once that it was a new acquaintance, and 
one of unusual beauty. We instantly slipped a brace of 
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greyhounds, which, after a short spurt, came up with the 
quarry ; but the run was prolonged somewhat by their coy- 
ness in closing with the flying enemy, whose speed at first 
had been very great The animal, however, was eventually 
captured, after a severe fight in which it did much exe- 
cution upon the dogs. 

It turned out to be a true and full-grown l)aix, only one 
of which I had seen before, and that was in a state of con- 
finement. This beast was not so large as the great cat 
shot by Bennett, but its forearm and paws were double the 
size of those possessed by that animal : this conformation 
gave it the appearance of a little tiger, and accounted for 
the stout resistance it was able to make. In colour it was 
all over of a lovely cinnamon-hue, and the fur was short, 
thick, and rich in pile. The tail was very short and of the 
same tint as the rest of the body, which was neither spotted 
nor barred anywhere. The head was lean, casty, and 
lighted up with a pair of magnificent yellow eyes, which 
were surmounted by two quite-black ears that terminated 
in erect tufts of long black hair of the same sable shade. 
Altogether a very beautiful creature ; and I was very glad to 
become the owner of its skin. 

These interesting animals are often caught and trained 
to take hares in the same way that the '* cheetah " is used 
for hunting deer. 

The lynx is reckoned one of the most bloodthirsty of 
all animals ; but Bennett asserts that they are great 
cowards, for he once saw one almost kill an ordinary cat 
at the first onslaught, but, when the victim managed to 
inflict a slight scratch on the nose of it$ powerful assailant, 
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the latter at once turned tail, and absolutely refused to 
renew the combat. Perhaps, however, there are lynxes 
and lynxes. 

Bivouacked as we were on the very brink of this great 
tank, it is not to be wondered at that I was attacked by 
rheumatism in the joints, the very first night. But, fortu- 
nately, I had discovered a sovereign remedy for this painful 
complaint, which charity compels me to describe for the 
benefit of other possible sufferers. Having formed pads of 
cotton-wool quilted between two pieces of linen about nine 
inches square, I secured one over any point that was 
affected, and immediately experienced such complete relief 
as to be able to stay on the shores of this lake as long as 
there was any sport to be got in the vicinity. How long 
we might have lingered here it is impossible to say, if 
Bennett had not on one occasion extended his solitary 
rambles to another tank, of which he had heard glowing 
accounts. 

This new venture resulted in his returning, in the after- 
noon, with a fine bag of ducks and other waterfowl. 

" I had only one man with me," he said, " so we could 
not carry any more. Such swarms of birds and no end of 
rushes to stalk them amongst ! You must go there with 
me, and I am sure you will for once have to say the 
game is worth the candle." 

" Let us make haste," I replied. " Pull down our tents 
at once, and go and live there." This I said as an ogrish 
thirst for blood thrilled my being. 

Accordingly, everything was arranged for a migration on 
the following day. 
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The whole establishment, including the dogs, was to 
march, under proper guidance, to a small village centrally 
placed with regard to this lake and some new shikar- 
grounds ; whilst we would ride, each attended by a gim- 
bearer, so as to strike the water's edge at the nearest 
point. 

After marching about six miles over a parched and 
dreary plain, we found ourselves at last on the shores of a 
fine sheet of water, the further edge of which seemed to 
nestle under a range of steep, barren, and sun-bleached 
hills that formed a fine contrast to the blue waters and 
thick belt of bright green herbage at their base. For an 
instant I could but admire the scene, and then I turned 
with a look of melancholy enquiry to Bennett : 

" The duck— the duck, eh ? I don't see any I " 

Alas ! the expressive countenance of my friend was but 
a painful reflex of my own, only that its sadness was of a 
more final and settled type. 

"They are gone ! " he murmured, " gone ! " 

Well, for once my apathy on the score of bird-shooting 
was little less than a blessing in disguise. I began to 
laugh, and my companion soon followed my example. 

"To think," he said, "that the few shots I fired 
yesterday should have caused the whole genus to disappear 
like an extinct race ! " 

" But do you really believe there is nothing anywhere 
on which we can wreak our vengeance ?" 

" Yes, yes ! there is ! " he exclaimed, joyfully, pointing 
to mid-ocean. " Do you not see something swimming 
about at the border of yon detached weeds ? " 
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" To be sure ! It looks like a widgeon. But how are 
we to get at it ? " 

" Oh, wade, of course ; it will be quite easy. But we 
must not go straight at the bird — that would never do. 
I'll show you the way — ^you've only to follow me.'' 

" Only," in this case, bore a strange signification, I can 
assure the reader. 

We had not gone more than twenty or thirty yards when 
we were already up to our waists. 

" It's getting rather deep," said Bennett, apologetically.^ 

" Oh dear, no ! " I answered politely, " not at all ! " 

"I think we had better head inland a little, and try 
another tack," was the next suggestion, and one which I 
thankfully adopted. 

Then a fresh outward-cruise had to be undertaken. 

** You had better carry your ammunition in one hand 
and your gun in the other, because of the holes and sudden 
drops," was the next caution I received, delivered in a 
tone and with a manner of such intense happiness that 
went far to console me for all I was going through. 

But, whichever way we went, the depth seemed steadily 
to increase. There appeared to be no shallows leading up 
from the rushes in which we were to those occupied by 
the duck, of which we could make out about half a dozen. 

" Bennett 1 Bennett I " I uttered as I sank up to my 
chin in one of the " holes." 

He looked towards me, and, seeing nothing above water 
but my face and uplifted hands full of property, he gently 
whispered : " Hush-sh-sh 1 or you will frighten the birds 1 It 
never gets any deeper than this I " 
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I devoutly hoped he knew all about the soundings ; so 
I said ; " All right ! " But " all wrong " was what I meant. 

At last we were almost within shot of our intended 
victims and not too deep in the water to use our guns, when 
a light shadow of a cloud seemed to float o'er the bosom of 
the deep, accompanied by the rustling as of a breeze over- 
head. The duck rose at once, and, as our eyes followed 
their upward flight, we became aware of a vast host of 
flamingos passing over us almost but not quite within shot 
There were hundreds of them, and a marvellously-coloured 
scene they formed as they floated, with their snowy breasts and 
blood-red wings, through the sun-lit azure of the cloudless 
sky ; whilst beneath them lay the lake, plentifully adorned with 
emerald sedge and bright green reeds. Immediately beyond 
rose the barren and stern-looking mountains that formed the 
boundary of the tank on the side towards which we were 
looking, and enclosing the whole spectacle as in a frame. 

There may be many travellers who will pronounce the 
pageant of Nature which I have just described as one of 
Everyday occurrence in those lands which they have visited ; 
but I had never before, nor have I since, seen a single 
flamingo on the wing. What wonder, then, if their sudden 
appearance in such a gorgeous setting should have impressed 
me so forcibly that I can never forget it ? Fortunately, I 
now think, these beautiful creatures, with their long white 
outstretched throats, were beyond the range of our weapons, 
or I fear explosions and slaughter would now be harrowing 
the backward path of memory. As it was, they passed 
slowly out of sight, and we continued our prodigious 
aquatic labours. 
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We were in the month of January, and the wind was so 
bitter that, once soaked to the skin, the half-freezing water 
was really warmer than the upper air. This state of things 
was a great prop to the resolution I had formed never to 
give in till Bennett himself had had enough. 

Reader, we began this wading at seven in the morning, 
and it was one o'clock before I could get out of the water. 
No breakfast all this time — ^not a scrap of anything to 
eat^ Yet we were happy, quite happy — I had not even 
thought of the shoals of alligators amongst which we 
had been tramping. 

These beasts so seldom attack man that one is always 
forgetting their existence. It is not, however, safe to trust 
them, as Bennett himself well knew ; for once he had seen 
a friend, when standing in water up to his knees, suddenly 
rushed upon by one of these monsters. It partly missed 
its aim, and only caught the young man by his garments 
which, fortunately, were of such a thin material that they 
gave way and the leviathan went flopping off clutching in 
his jaws nothing but a mouthful of coat and trousers. 

It was after this experience of the nature of these beasts 
that Bennett decided to wade right across one of these 
tanks, rather than go round it. 

When getting near the shore on which he was to land, he 
was confronted by three huge alligators that were lying high 
and dry outside the water looking at him. There was no 
choice but to advance towards them, which he did, I am 
sure, nothing daunted. This conduct was met in like 
manner by the opposition, for the three saurians rushed 
down the bank and plunged into the water towards him. 
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They were merely actuated by a desire to escape into their 
natural element, for they dived below the surface and were 
seen no more. But there was nothing to indicate their 
intentions beforehand, and, if one of the trio had happened 
to have been a man-eater, I shudder to think of the fate 
that would have overtaken this friend of my early days. 
Luckily, my sacrifice of self on this trying day was confined 
to a mere sense of general misery, for I was so determined 
not to add any additional dampness to our unsuccessful 
operations, and was consequently so engrossed in my 
endeavours to keep up an assumed cheerfulness, that not a 
single dismal story flashed for an instant across my brain 
till I arrived, nearly dead with hunger, in front of our 
hospitable and homely tent. 

" The dogs ! '' I exclaimed, " the dogs ! " For I could 
not see one of my numerous favourites. 

" The dogs ! " echoed my butler, in much the same key. 
" Have you not got them ? I thought they were with 
you." 

I pass over in decent silence the ebullition of wrath to 
which I now gave way. I could no longer reproach myself 
with being cold — I was boiling. 

" Explain ! '* I cried, '* explain 1 or something dreadful 
will happen ! " 

Hereupon a local native guide stepped forward and said : 
" Gureeb purwur (protector of the poor), it is clear to this 
slave what has happened to your hounds. The dog-boys 
insisted on starting first, as one of them said he knew the 
way, and they must have gone to another village, of the 
same name as this, which is ten miles from here." 
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" And their clothes," I asked, " the dog-boys* clothes — 
where are they ? " 

" Oh, of course, we have everything that belongs to them 
here in the carts." 

" Then," I rejoined, ** they will strip my poor pets of 
their garments, and use them as coverings for themselves 
when the cold night sets in. I must start off myself in 
search of them, and find them, too, or they will all be 
dead in the morning." 

But I had taken no food since the early tea and toast, so 
I was obliged to wait for some breakfast before I could get 
under weigh, accompanied by the " slave " who seemed to 
know all about the dilemma. 

I walked — for, having only one horse, I wished him to 
be fresh for the chase next morning. 

The way seemed long and very dreary. It must have 
been quite the distance represented, for the sun had long 
set and it was getting quite dark when my guide pointed to 
a clump of large forest-trees that loomed upon the plain 
before us, and said : " There is the village." 

I hastened my steps towards the desired bourne, feeling 
full of anxiety as to whether the dogs would be there or not. 
And, sure enough, I came upon them under the very first 
tree, denuded of every stitch of raiment, out of which their 
faithless attendants had fashioned a snug nest for themselves. 
Their faces, when they saw me suddenly standing over them, 
may be better imagined than described. 

We now all returned together, and it was nine o'clock at 
night before I rejoined Bennett at the tents, where he had 
kept a good dinner waiting for me. 
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I was top pleased at having rescued my greyhounds from 
their impending fate to be otherwise than in a good humour ; 
so, having seen them made comfortable for the night, I 
retired to bed myself, and slept as soundly as I deserved 
after such a fatiguing day. 

Early the next morning, we were again on horseback, and 
found ourselves, at daylight, approaching a large tract of 
brackish-looking grass mixed with stunted bushes. In the 
middle of this and about a quarter of a mile ahead of us, 
we descried three fine wolves in full flight. We singled out 
the largest and had a great hunt after him ; but, as I cannot 
for want of space introduce wolf-hunting into this work, I 
must reserve the account of the exceptionally good run we 
got out of this animal for another work. I only here 
mention the fact that we saw them, as an encouragement 
to anyone who may wish to look for such game over the 
great plains in the neighbourhood of Jim Peer. 

But " leave," like ever3rthing else, comes to a natural, if 
unwelcome, end. Ours had lasted a month, to obtain which 
was considered a boon of extraordinary duration during this 
the drill-season of the year. But to us it had passed like 
" the twinkling of an eye." Never had the amenities of 
cantonment-life appeared less desirable to us than on that 
" Black Monday " when we found ourselves back in camp 
and doing everything to the sound of bugles blown by 
persons whose wisdom was so superior to our own as to 
be a little oppressive sometimes. 

My next Indian Station was Hyderabad, from which the 
reader very properly supposes that I now went to the capital 
of the Nizam's territory in the Deccan. I hasten, therefore, 
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to correct the error suggested by the vicious habit of giving 
the same name to dozens of different places. 

The Hyderabad of my destination is situated not more 
than seventy-five miles from Kurachi, and is the first 
European settlement you come to on journeying up country 
in the province of Sind. You travel thither by rail vid Jim 
Peer, and the country through which you pass is much the 
same as that already described in tlie foregoing pages 

Owing to this being a rainless region, all the hills and 
higher lands have a bleached and barren appearance. What 
vegetation there is on the upper slopes consists only of a 
few stunted thorns, every leaf of which would be devoured by 
the flocks of domestic goats and sheep which are driven at 
a sort of run through the rocks and stones, though their 
owners must know there is nothing for them. to eat in such 
districts. I say these animals would eat the leaves of such 
shrubs as they may find, but, with the exception of the tracts 
where the bher flourishes, I never saw any sign of foliage on 
these wretched plants. The slightest promise of tenderness 
is at once divined by the wandering camels, who immediately 
wrench off the succulent limb, inflicting a wound which 
nature can only repair by forming a hideous and unsightly 
knob. With the exception, then, of the bher, the shrubs on 
the higher ground are nothing more than little tangled piles 
of gnarled and knotted branches. But, directly the earth 
sinks to the average level where the roots of vegetation can 
reach the ever-percolating waters of the Indus, the condi- 
tions are at once changed — crops of grain, and even great 
jungles, are to be met with, some of which I shall describe 
hereafter. 
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The general character of the scenery between Kurachi and 
Hyderabad is, however, an alternation of sun-dried plains 
and rocky hills to match. 

After a six hours' journey, I arrived at what was, in those 
days, the Terminus to this line of rail, which was then in its 
infancy. 

The station was at a place called Kotree, and was on the 
right or Kurachi bank of the mighty Indus, whose restless 
desire for a change of bed will cause him, some people 
think, to engulf the whole town sooner or later. Mean- 
while, a good many English people live here, and have 
wisely built themselves some very nice houses and shops ; 
for, if we are only to construct tenements on perfectly safe 
sites, I fear we must seek them in "other worlds than 
ours." 

To get to Hyderabad, then, where dwell the troops and 
all the civil and military authorities that represent Great 
Britain in this comer of the globe, 1 crossed the Indus in 
a huge ferryboat ananged as a " flying-bridge." 

The stream was very rapid, full, and deep, and appeared 
about as wide as the Thames at London Bridge. The right 
bank is some thirty feet high just here ; but the other side, 
towards which we were steering, shelves gradually down to 
the water, whilst the trees are sufficiently large and thickly 
planted to represent the borders of a forest green and 
pretty. 

The timber consists principally of a kind of acacia known 
throughout India as the " babul,** which grows, when fully 
developed, to the size of an elm. There are two or three 
varieties of this tree, all of which bear a strong resemblance 
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to one another. The wood is black and rough, the foliage 
light and feathery. All are covered with thorns, smooth, 
straight, and some inches in length. The flower is like a 
little ball of yellow hair, no larger than a pea, and, in some 
varieties, gives out an odour between new-mown hay and 
a bed of cowslips. These are nice blossoms to scatter 
amongst one's linen. 

But here, near the river, there are other and larger giants 
of the forest to give effect to the scene. Quantities of 
mango-trees, with their dark and dense foliage, give a 
richness which would otherwise be wanting to the picture. 
In a few minutes, we land on this picturesque strand and 
find ourselves on the road to Hyderabad. Immediately on 
our left, we see, in a clearing of the jungle, the little village 
of Giddoo Bunder, where dwell many of the wonderful 
fishermen to be described hereafter, but which would only 
strike the traveller as being exclusively possessed by hostile 
bands of pariah-dogs, which in this province are celebrated 
for their size and courage in the chase. If we happen to 
have a canine favourite with us, we must take care that he is 
not set upon and worried by these ill-tempered assailants. 
One day, a lady-friend of mine came back, from her ride, in 
tears, for her terrier had been carried away bodily and torn 
to pieces by a pack of these creatures. This led to my 
hunting twenty-two of them the next morning, which proved 
such a warning to the survivors that they all ran away from 
everybody for many months afterwards. 

In making our entree^ however, into a new Station, as on 
the present occasion, we should most likely have all our 
live-stock in a sort of packed-up condition, and would 
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consequently, pass on unmindful of the many charms 
always offered to our senses by a native village. 

The road of two or three miles from the " bunder " (i>., 
landing-place) to the camp is wide, well-kept, and shaded — 
when the sun is not very high — by the trees forming the 
" bela," or forest, on either hand This low-lying alluvial 
soil is free from stones, and a pleasant turf-ride borders the 
carriage-way. Travelling by this pleasant avenue to the 
cantonments, the new-comer is apt to form erroneous ideas 
as to the probable beauty of the Station he is about to 
occupy. Be prepared, then, for the sudden change which 
awaits you when the route rises abruptly some thirty or forty 
feet and you find yourself on a perfectly-flat tableland that 
forms the well-marked boundary of the wooded land you 
have just passed through. Miles of sheet-rock, interspersed 
with tracts of a formation called "mohrum," which is either 
earth just about to become solid stone, or rock beginning to 
think of disintegration. Such is now the prospect that 
appals the eye as far as it can gaze either onwards or to 
the right and left. All is perfectly flat, and would be 
objectless but for the cantonments which are constructed 
on this withered site. 

The houses are nearly all built on either side of a long 
broad road that runs nearly parallel with the crest of the 
slope which the traveller has ascended on coming up from 
the Indus. They are flat-topped structures and built entirely 
of unbumt bricks plastered over with mud which is baked 
nearly white by the sun, whose power, in Sind, can only be 
described as killing. The dwellings, then, are fashioned to 
resist his rays, and the earthen roofs and walls are all three 

VOL II G 
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feet in thickness. If there were any continuous rain, of 
course such tenements would soon be washed away into 
the river ; but, as there is never anything worse than an 
occasional though perhaps violent storm, these buildings 
contrive to stand as long as they are kept in repair, and form 
very comfortable and convenient abodes. Each bungalow 
stands in a square compound of its own which is formed by 
a dust-coloured wall three feet high and built of the same 
material as the house itself. The aspect of such a place 
would have been simply depressing, had it not been for the 
insults we insisted on offering to one another in the shape 
of gardens ! Built, as I may say, on rock and watered only 
by such scanty libations as could be brought to them, from 
distant wells, on the backs of bullocks, the facts may be 
imagined, but is fortunately beyond my ability to put into 
words. 

Yet some beautiful people lived at Hyderabad — as if to 
show how Nature rejoices in violent contrasts — like jewels in 
the head of a toad ! "Courage, then !'* I would cry to anyone 
who may be called upon to inhabit ill-favoured regions, for, 
provided we do not close our eyes in blind despair, there 
are always compensations to be found — even at the worst of 
our Indian Stations ! At Hyderabad, as elsewhere in Sind, 
life is divided into the hot and cold seasons, for there is no 
monsoon. Unfortunately, the heat preponderates largely 
and is very intense. Rather more than eight months passed 
as it were under a burning glass are scarcely counterbalanced 
by somewhat under four of comparative winter. I use the 
word "comparative" advisedly, for there are not ten days in 
the whole year when it is safe for a European to go out at 
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midday with only a small cap on his head. Nowhere in 
Asia can you get rid of the sun for twenty-four hours. 

The transition between the two periods of the year is so 
extremely sudden and well marked that there is no difficulty 
in changing one's clothes and one's habits so as to become, 
in the course of one short week, entirely, altered beings. 

Let me begin by describing our struggle for existence 
during the **hot weather." 

The twenty-first of J une seems to me a good day to ^Ti upon. 

I think I shall now be a married man with six children, 
and commanding the Station. This will be a delightful 
change for an old bachelor and his readers. 

It is Monday, and I have been obliged to order a 
brigade parade to try some new "tactics" just sent to us 
by the Adjutant-General because it is so cool at Poono. 
where they have the monsoon. The first bugle is blown at 
a quarter to four, but I have had such a dreadful night that 
I am not sorry to get up. We have not been favoured, as» 
we sometimes are during every night of these trying months, 
by the setting in of a strong and comparatively cool gale of 
sea-wind from the distant shores of Kurachi. 

On this occasion the burning blast has come from 
the land-bound north. The children have done nothing 
but cry, and my wife and I could not agree about the 
mosquito-curtains : I wished for them up, and the punkah 
to be set going ; but she said such a proceeding was certain 
to give her neuralgia, rheumatism, and fever, if nothing else, 
and then something about men being unfeeling. " Well," 

• 

I retort, " why didn't you go down to Clifton, with all the 

brats, as I wanted you to do ? " 

G — 2 
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" You know — you know very well why I would not go ! " 
sobs the poor woman. And I do know ; for, owing to early 
extravagances, I am heavily in debt, and 'the good soul 
spends a hard life in trying to keep the children and pay off 
the "shroffs," as the native money-lenders whom I have 
employed are called. I am silenced, and, as a relief, get up 
to look at the thermometer, which, as I hate exaggeration, I 
must say I have never known above ninety-eight, in the 
open air, after ten o'clock at night It stands at that now. 

At this juncture it is quite a relief to hear the sound of 
the rouse coming from the direction of my staff-officer's 
quarters. We shall soon all be in the saddle, and I shall 
appear as a great and glorious creature in the eyes 
of those roystering young subalterns whom in my heart 
I envy. 

Alas I owing no doubt to my own want of intelligence, 

" The New Drill" is not as clearly patent to my sun-dried 

brain as it ought to be considering the marvellous lucidity 

which ever distinguishes such Emanations from headquarters. 

So, to enable me to cope with such difficulties as I think 

most likely to occur to me as referee, I have jotted down 

on my shirt-cuff as many of the knotty points as it can 

contain verbatim. Thus armed, I feel equal to encountering 

my own brigade-major. Captain Proudly, of whom I stand 

in secret awe, for he is obstinate, clever, and generally 

wrong ; this is a difficult sort of person to deal with, for he 

could never be got rid of, because he has got " interest." 

In fact, his wife's second cousin is married to a man who, it 

is thought, will be the next Commander-in-Chief, and it is 

only too well known that Mrs. Proudly acted as chief brides- 
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maid to her august kinswoman not more than ten years ago 
and that she has corresponded with her ever since. 

" My dear, we must be civil to the Proudlys," says my 
wife, shaking her head magisterially. 

It is with this dogma still ringing in my ears that I meet 
the object of it, as we both simultaneously turn down the 
road leading to the parade-ground. 

We find the troops drawn up in line of columns on the 
stony plain between the barracks and the line of the 
officers' houses. There are only two regiments at this little 
Station : both are infantry — one of Europeans, the 200th or 
South East and by East Yorkshire Regiment ; whilst the 
other is the famous Native corps so well known as " The 
Queen's Own Pandays." There is also a battery of artillery 
kept at Hyderabad ; but the Emanations did not apply to 
this branch of the Service : consequently the guns of the 
gallant " z " were excused from attendance. 

Of course, on such an occasion as this, I commence 
operations by calling all the officers to the front, and I 
explain to them what is to be done — or rather I announce 
to them that effect is about to be given to the Emanations, 
and that I hope each officer has carefully studied and 
thoroughly mastered the copy sent to his regiment a fort- 
night ago. As I say this, my eye. rests with a look of 
enquiry on the intelligent countenances of the two C.O.s — 
Colonel Poggle, who commands permanently the South- 
Easters and Major Kutput, who is only ruling the Pandays 
temporarily. Both these officers hasten to assure me that 
they and their subordinates have thought of nothing, read 
nothing but the precious scrolls ever since they became 
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the happy possessors of them. Are not the zeal and 
efficiency of these two regiments well known ? Did not the 
General at the last " inspection " say he should return and 
take it all over again as a treat for himself and staff? In 
short, I have only to blow one of the signal-trumps laid 
down in the Emanations, and I shall see the combinations 
thereby called for carried out like magic. 

So I turn to my bugler and say: " Sound an alarm ! " 
He does so ; and in an instant the prim order of parade is 
exchanged for a scene of wild confusion and dismay. 
Some fall flat down as if to go to sleep ; some rush to the 
front to take shelter behind the bushes, but, as there are 
none, they soon begin to pull up in a hesitating sort of way 
and turn round to gape at me; others flx bayonets and 
begin to fire. Meanwhile, the officers, who are bound to 
show still greater energy, may be seen literally flying along 
the line, pushing, gesticulating, even swearing, I fear. 

I sound the "halt." The men are really well-trained, 
and, on hearing this call, immediately come immovably to 
" attention." 

The truth is, the Emanations, though perfect in themselves, 
had not been sufficiently studied ; so I turned to Proudly, 
and said reproachfully : " This is very dreadful ; surely, on 
the alarm sounding, the right-hand men of sections ought 

to have ^" 

" Oh dear, 'no, sir ! If you will allow me, it is laid 
down that the left-hand files of alternate sections should 

cr— er "" 

During this altercation, I try hard to decipher the 
writing on my shirt-sleeve, but age has so dimmed my vision 
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that I cannot make sure ; and, besides, I am confident, from 
his manner, that Proudly has got something jotted down on 
his own cuff — and, what is more, he is reading it now ! 

There is nothing for it but to temporise; so I say: 
" Well, well ! I suppose we had better call up the oiSicers 
again, and speak to them before dismissing the parade." 

As soon as they are all round me, I begin a dismal 
sort of speech, which, if it means anything, signifies that 
I don't believe anyone has read one line of those priceless 
Emanations which they profess to have learnt by heart. 

" Ahem ! '' says Major Kutput, " may I, sir, make a 
remark ? 1 assure you, sir, we have all worked our brains 
at this new drill, in the hopes of pleasing you, till each man's 
fighting-weight has been reduced several pounds ; but the 
document is long, and is susceptible of being read in three 
hundred and sixty-five different ways. Hence the confusion." 

Upon this, I flatter myself I see a good loophole by 
which everybody can escape with honour. "Thank you," 
I reply, " thank ycu. Major Kutput, I daresay there is a 
good deal in what you say ; so, if you will put the three 
hundred and sixty-five different readings into writing, I 
will forward them for the consideration and decision of 
H.E. the Commander-in-Chief, and postpone our next 
trial till the answer corftes." 

This, I may as well state at once, is done in due course ; 
but we never have another field-day, as, by return of post, I 
get the following quietus from Olympus : — 

Sir, — I. H.E. the C-in-C. notices with extreme displeasure 
that you have committed the enormity of having a Brigade 
Parade in the middle of the hot weather, thus. showing culpable 
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ignorance or defiance of the millionth para of the " Queen's 
Regulations/' 

2. As regards the questions submitted for reference, his 
Excellency considers them frivolous. 

3. They do not require to be answered, as the Emanations are 

to be immediately cancelled, and a totally new system invented 

in their stead. 

I am, etc., etc., 

(Signed) A. Nokumdoun, CoL, A.G. 

But the written favours of the great should not, perhaps, 
be anticipated, especially when I have got some dozen or 
fifteen British officers standing around me. 

The sun has now risen, and is shining upon us with a 
sickly glare more trying to many than his maturest rays. 
Few people in these climes and at this time of the year speak 
of " the morning sun " without a shudder. This is strange ; 
for, owing to the intense heat given out by the earth, 
it is some time before the nascent orb of day can 
make any extra warmth very perceptible. But, as the 
unhealthiness of this hour for Europeans is a well-known 
fact, I dismiss everybody with hope that they will all 
presently honour Mrs. Barras's "choti haziri" (morning 
refreshment table) with their presence. 

In ten minutes from this time the regiments have marched 
across the sun-dried and stony esplanade, and disappeared — 
the Europeans into their barracks, and the Natives into the 
lines in which they dwell, with their wives and families, as 
in a little town, and close to which there is a bazaar where 
food, clothing, furniture, and all other common necessaries 
can be supplied in any quantity to all comers. 

Proudly and I, having no men to attend to, proceed at 
once to my wife's well-supplied board, which is spread every 
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morning on a wide and well-shaded verandah. One or two 
ladies have already dropped in, and they are very busy 
making up their minds as to what sort of a young man this 
Mr. Green may be who has but just arrived from England 
and has now come to pay a sort of official call due to me 
as commanding the Station. 

The interest usually attaching to new-comers in this out- 
of-the-way Station is much increased in the present instance 
by the fact that poor Mr. Green tas arrived without any 
servants, as his aunt, who had never been beyond Bombay, 
''had no doubt he could get plenty and much better 
acclimatised ones up there." 

Never could there have been a more fetal error made by 
a well-meaning relative, for — excepting at Kurachi — it is as 
difficult to hire a good domestic in Sind as at Aden. It 
was well known to every soul in the community that there 
were at the present time two, and only two, " butlers " await- 
ing employment in the Bazaar. Most of the gentlemen 
present had tried these worthies in turn, and found them 
wanting — there was only young Green left to make final 
and crucial experiments. And now I shall give, without 
exaggeration and as nearly verbatim as possible, the con- 
versation that ensued. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Browne: "There's Wicks's 
old butler, Shaik Chand — ^what do you think of him. 
Colonel ? " 

Colonel : " Well, well, he is a useful man, no doubt ; but, 
then, he is such a thief: there is no question but what he 
was concerned in the robbery at the mess, and that it was 
he who took Mrs. Wicks's jewel-case. Besides, when he 
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was with me I was always missing things. I hardly know 
what to advise." 

Lieutenant Green : " But surely it would never do for 
me to engage a thief — I could never keep him 1 " 

Colonel : "To be sure, there is something in what you 
say; but, then, you must have someone — and there is, 
besides this man, only JafTer Bootrel to be had." 

Lieutenant Green, eagerly: "Oh, what about Jaffer — 
is he any better?" 

Colonel : " Why, he is different altogether. He gets 
drunk and is then very insolent — even Browne, here, 
couldn't hck him into shape; so you can't depend upon 
him to call you for parade. He is very good on the march, 
as he does not drink then. In addition to this, he is as 
honest as the day. Of course," adds the Colonel quickly, 
" he will charge you double for everything if you let him. 
They all do this and think nothing of it. They call it 
* dustoorie.' If you don't write up your Httle account daily 
after breakfast, you must pay for the luxury of being lazy — 
that's all." 

The upshot of this conference is that Green accepts, 
on a stipend of thirty shillings per month — out of which 
he finds everything for himself — the services of that major 
domo whose moral depravity had triumphed over all the 
efforts of the handsome and stalwart adjutant his whilom 
master. 

How these two ill-assorted companions fared during their 
joint chequered career, can be so well surmised by the least 
imaginative person, that I feel I need not apologise in case 
they should now disappear from these pages. The afiairs 
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of the new-comer being thus badly settled, it was felt that 
there was no other earthly subject of importance to be 
discussed. So we all leant back in our lounging-chairs 
and said but little as we inhaled the heavy and voluptuous 
scent of the neem-trees which at this time of the year form 
a beautiful avenue of flowers all along the Giddoo Bunder 
road. The rich perfume exhaled by these blossoms 
reminds one of the hyacinth, and would be overpowering 
but that it is toned down by the half-mile of space that 
intervenes between the line of bungalows and the 
commencement of the wooded lowlands that border the 
Indus. Moments are now fleeting o*er me that contrast so 
favourably with the hours that have gone before, that I 
have begun to doze amidst the hum of voices soft and 
subdued. Indeed, I am just going off" to sleep when I am 
once more startled into reality by a well-known and, to me, 
distasteful cry : " Fine saman — fine saman, plenty fine 
saman for lady ! " My eyes now became hermetically 
sealed, though I was never so wide awake in my life. The 
voice I knew too well as coming from the rounded form 
of a fat " borah " (peddler) dressed in clean white muslin 
robes and followed by two under-clad coolies (porters), each 
bearing a huge basketful of saman (goods) covered over 
with a white cloth. 

This man was a tenor to me, for he had discovered 
the only flaw in my wife's character — ^a passion for Sind 
embroidery and gilded or painted boxes. 

. That he came amongst us as the spirit of discord was but 
too evident, for all the wives smiled and all the husbands 
did not 
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" I do not wish to buy an)rthing for myself," says Mrs. 
Proudly, " but my cousin, Mrs. Rysingson, whose bridesmaid 
I was, not ten years ago, has commissioned me to get her a 
pair of gold-embroidered chair-covers and some of those 
boxes that all fit into one another ; so, if you don't object, 
dear Mrs. Barras, I should like the man to show us what 
he has got." 

This being the very trap that my wife loves to step into, 
I need hardly say that, in three minutes* time, the floor of the 
verandah is strewn with saman as beautiful as it is unprofit- 
able, and that our four wives are no longer the same women 
that they were five minutes ago. They are ladies, and, there- 
fore, there is nothing unpleasant about their excitement.. 
Indeed, their animation is delightful to witness, and quite 
charms those who have not got to pay for it My eyes are 
still closed with a firmness that seems to challenge defiance, 
but my ears are open — I can hear everything that is going 
on; and, really, the light way in which the precious and 
hard-earned rupees are getting to be talked about, almost 
makes me wish I were deaf in reality. 

^* What is the price of this Rampore chudder ? " asks Mrs. 
Proudly. 

**This shawl very fine, too cheap, I let Mem Sahib 
have it for fifty rupees." 

" O — 0—0 — ^h ! " is all that the lady replies, but the 
tone is such that I now for the first time divine what is 
meant by her splendid contralto notes, 

" My dear, you wouldn't think of such a thing ! " 
chirps pretty, piquante Mrs. Wicks. "Why, it was only last 
week that the old rascal let me have a much better one 
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for twenty rupees {£2)^ and I made him throw in a sham- 
ivory paper-cutter to make up the bargain," 

Thus the chaffering went on till each youthful matron 
had constructed a little cairn of such articles as her soul 
most desired, and settling-time was evidently near at hand. 
Then I thought it expedient to awake and make a few 
remarks for the benefit of all who may ever wish to deal 
in fancy goods with the borahs of Hyderabad. 

" Ladies, I hope you will remember, before laying out the 
money entrusted to you for the purchase of commoner things, 
that the price of the best and largest Rampore chudder which 
can be procured at Umritsur from Messrs. Davey Sahai 
Coombee, who are the manufacturers and exporters of these 
shawls, is thirty-seven rupees (i>., jQ^ 14s.); and, secondly, 
that there is a written ' nerrick' (tariff) for all the pieces of em- 
broidery and woodwork that are made here, and which this 
deceitful old gentleman is bound to produce, though, «ince 
the days of free trade, he cannot be forced to abide by it" 

" Yes, yes 1 to be sure — the nerrick ! " cry our better- 
halves, " how stupid of us to forget it ! " 

"The nerrick!" echoes the chapfallen trader as he 
rolls his eyes in anguish, "I have forgotten it — I have 
left it at home." 

"Then what is that paper which I see sticking out of 
the folds of your turban ? " 

" Ah I what can a poor man like me do in the presence of 
the Sahib who knows everything?" is the sad rejoinder as 
he produces the document and spreads it out on the floor 
upon which he is squatting. 

By such judicious interference do I temper the wind to 
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the husbands about to be- shorn, and at the same time 
bring to a close the Chota Haziri of the 21st June, 1890. 

Everybody now clears off; the house is shut up, and the 
" tatties " are placed in position. " But what is a tattie ? " 
asks the untravelled European. It is a strong lattice frame- 
work made to fit into a doorway and pretty thickly covered 
with a dried fibrous root called " khus-khus. " When kept 
wetted as it is by an officiating coolie outside, it gives forth 
an aromatic scent which everyone is very fond of. Thus 
the sirocco is transformed, by art, into an agreeable zephyr 
meandering through the bungalow. Some people have all 
the doors and windows on the windward side of the house 
thus furnished, and a punkah in each room. This is real 
luxury, but not, alas I compatible with the exigencies of a 
large family and three Indian money-lenders. I therefore 
get all the good I can out of one screen and we both feel 
quite sure a greater number would be very unhealthy. One 
of my amusements during the long-long Indian day is to 
take notice of the thermometers. By getting ill-made ones 
and putting them into unfair positions, you may obtain any 
readings you like, and still be, according to some people, 
most truthful. But, as this course did not commend itself 
to me as being worth much, I provided myself with a 
trustworthy instrument, which I compared with the one 
belonging to Government at the hospital, and also with one 
that was the private property of the chief medica,l-officer, 
whose respect for science raised him far above the love of 
the marvellous. As all these indicators agreed exactly when 
side by side, I feel that my readers ought to bow to their 
united revelations. 
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As I have already stated, 98 degrees Fahrenheit is the 
highest I can record out in the garden between ten at night 
and sunrise. Once, as early as the first half of March, I 
hung my gauge on a door leading from the dressing-room 
into the bath-room, and on the north side of the house. 
The walls and roof were all about three feet thick ; so that 
I may say the little implement was in bond fide shade, 
though fully exposed to the heated blast Under these 
conditions the mercury rose to one hundred and twelve 
degrees (112^). Perhaps a score might yet have been 
recorded to bear out the greater heats that we have heard 
of-^but unfortunately, in my haste to escape from the furnace 
back into the room kept down by the tattie to 92 degrees, 
I let the thermometer fall, and it was smashed upon the 
stone floor. Luckily, previous to this catastrophe, I had 
tried experiments in the open air. Placing the instrument 
at the foot of the earthen verandah-step, with the sun blaz- 
ing upon it, I had found, when taking it in again at four in 
the afternoon, that the reading was 157 degrees. But, in this 
way, one can get it up to 116 degrees in England It is, 
therefore, by other means that we must try to gain an idea 
of the actual heat that one has to go through and endure. 
For instance, if I wished to run into the next house during 
the daytime, I used to dip a pockethandkerchief in water, 
throw it over my face and make a rush for my neighbour's 
door ; but, before it could be got open, my improvised veil 
had been changed into a dry, crisp mask that had taken the 
shape of my features. Within I would find my friend, who 
was afraid of the fever said to be the result of tatties, sitting 
shut up in a darkened atmosphere of 100 degrees at least. 
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Now, eight months and a half of this annually, for fifteen or 
twenty years, is more than the taxpayer may hope to atone 
for by any pension which he can afford ultimately to offer 
to the exhausted hero. 

Well, but it is now nearly seven o'clock p.m., and the 
sun has suddenly rushed below the horizon. We can hear the 
bullock-coach with the top off coming round to take us for 
the evening drive. Away, then, with thfe tatties — open all the 
windows and doors to air the place ! Such is the order of 
the day, and the result is that any deaf and blind person 
would instantly scream : " Fire ! fire ! " If you remember 
to look at the drawingroom-thermometer, you will see the 
mercury running up at a gre'^t rate. But it is evening ; so 
we absolutely must go out 

There is only one drive, which, but for the withering heat, 
would be a very beautiful one and not without some points 
of great interest We go down the Giddoo Bunder road, 
through the groves of sweet-scented neem and babul trees, 
till we reach the banks of oiu: old friend the Indus. Here 
the road turns sharply to the left, and, after following the 
bank of the river for some time, makes another bend in the 
same direction, which brings you back, through the old en- 
trenched camp, to the cantonments whence you have Started. 
All this has afforded you a very pretty drive of four or five 
miles, and perhaps something like an appetite for dinner. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that your expedition may have 
been fraught with expectant hope on this very subject ; for, 
if we have started punctually, we may yet be in time to witness 
the operations of the more belated puUa-fishers, to whom 

have already referred as deserving of a special notice. 
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The rising of the Indus, as everyone knows, is caused by 
the melting of the snows in the far-distant mountains. 
Consequently, just when the land is rendered barren and 
agriculture impossible through the intense heat, the volume 
of the river is increased, and an immense stream of 
beautifully-fresh water is for ever pouring through the desert 
towards the ocean. This is the season, then, for the " pulla- 
muchis " to quit the sea and journey up country by sweet- 
water routes, after the mysterious manner of other salmon, 
to whose family they are said to belong. Man, we are told, 
was created the last of all living things. How delightful, 
then, must the meanderings of these fishes have been 
in those far-back pre-Adamite times when they formed, in 
happy ignorance of nets and snares, their innocent migratory 
habits, and procreated those vast hordes whose descendants 
were doomed to be devoured by you and me I Our birth 
was a death-knell to this ancient race — for are they not 
bound inexorably, by that habit which is second nature, to 
ascend the brown and opaque waters of the mighty current 
at the very time when their human enemies are liberated 
from the fields and have nothing else to do but to wage 
war upon them ? All this, however, might be said con- 
cerning the destruction of many other wild animals ; so that 
I should probably not have endeavoured to interest my 
readers in the pulla-fishing were it not that the operations 
are conducted in such an extraordinary and unique manner. 
The fisherman, then, appears upon the bank, stripped of 
everything but a tight-fitting waistcloth, in the folds of which 
is secured a sharp and stout clasp-knife. On his back is 
i secured, by a loop of string, a large globe-shaped earthen- 

VOL. II. H 
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ware vessel called a " chattie-pot." It has a small circular 
mouth protected by a low brim, and would hold, perhaps, a 
large sheep, if the animal were neatly cut up previous to 
being stowed away. Over his shoulder he bears a straight 
pole, at least twelve feet long, that terminates in a triangle 
of strong laths, about three feet in length each, which form 
the mouth of what may best be described as a gigantic 
landing-net. But I should not like to be told I must get 
my dinner out of the Indus by manipulating this apparatus. 
The mere suggestion of such an idea at once transforms 
an ordinary-looking staff, with a few meshes of string at the 
end of it, into an engine of overpowering magnitude. 

The well and long trained owner of this rude though 
effective gear is a wonderful illustration of the saying that 
" practice makes perfect." In a moment he is in the deep 
and rapid stream. Th6 chattie-pot is evidently alive and 
knows all about it — otherwise, how could it have got, of its 
own accord, under the swimmer's chest, with its mouth open 
just under his]chin ? The net, too, seems equally intelligent ; 
for it appears to sink at once, perpendicularly, so as to 
leave only enough above the surface for the hands of the 
. fisherman to grasp as they are stretched out beyond the 
earthen vessel which supports his body by its buoyancy. 
Meanwhile, the legs of this truly-wonderfiil performer rotate 
like the screw of a steamer as, with his face ever upwards, 
he feigns an onward course, To really stem the torrent 
would be impossible, but the man can always keep the 
centre of the stream or slant diagonally from bank to bank 
as he melts from view adown the rough bosom of that river 
which, whatever be his creed, he looks upon as half-god 
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— ^half-parent to himself and those dependent on him. 
Whilst thus supported, as he imagines, by friendly water- 
spirits, a certain quivering reveals to his practised touch 
that he has a puUa in his toils. He pulls a string, and the 
net is securely closed. H e then allows the submerged trap 
to rise, takes out the fish, cuts its throat, and drops it into 
the convenient mouth of the ever-friendly chattie. 

I believe each fisher is well satisfied if he can take, in this 
manner, three good specimens in one day. There must be 
many men engaged in the business ; for, at every break- 
fast and dinner table, throughout the hot weather, the puUa 
is served in abundance throughout this part of the country. 
The flesh of this fish is such as to place him in the highest 
class — though, for my own taste, it is too rich, and apt to 
tire the palate ; it is white, and the half towards the head 
is very full of double-pronged bones. To carve a puUa 
properly, places you in the same position in Hyderabad 
society as the ability to make a good salad secures for you 
in English high-life. The fish is considered a full-sized one 
when the expert operator can serve four portions from the 
proper moiety, sufficient to satisfy the requirements of as 
many men at those breakfasts where the rest of the fare is 
more or less repulsive. The butcher's-meat is only what one 
might expect from the frightful heat and drought prevailing 
at this time of year. PuUa, then, not only forms the staple 
of every meal, but is also a fruitfiil theme of argument and 
conversation. 

I heard that, on one occasion, three of our more daring 
spirits not only expressed a confident feeling that they 
could, if they had a mind, catch these fish in the same way 

h'-2 
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as the natives did, but that they actually set off to the banks 
of the Indus, to show what British pluck could accomplish, 
off-hand. 

Arrived at the little village of Giddoo, these three New 
Shikaris were speedily fitted out with the necessary imple- 
ments of the chase, borrowed from some of our native 
friends. 

This was truly sporting conduct, and nobody would have 
wished these young gentlemen success more heartily than 
myself. But, alas ! there is no royal road to learning ; and I 
was assured that, the more gallant and dashing their efforts,, 
the more ludicrous were the results. Again the chattie-pots 
developed all the attributes of intelligent beings. The 
docility which they were wont to exhibit towards their 
humble brown-masters was exchanged for a contumacious 
and lively resistance to their pale-faced and haughty 
usurpers. No sooner was a chattie grasped than it over- 
turned, bobbed under water, and nothing was to be seen 
above the surface but some unexpected portion of one 
of my luckless compatriots. 

The experiments were tried in a sheltered cove where 
there was no danger of drowning; so the struggle for victory 
was prolonged to the utmost pitch of physical endurance. 
But nothing availed — no one could even support himself 
in position, and much less could he make any progress. 
Cold water, in fact, was thrown, for once and for ever, on 
this particular form of competitive ambition; and it was 
graciously admitted that the blackman, by dint of practice, 
might achieve something which it was not in the power of 
the dominant race to eclipse at a moment's notice. 
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Owing to the immense force of the current, it is only 
possible for this sporting sort of business to be plied as 
performers are being washed down the stream. The 
custom, therefore, is for the men to walk upwards, with the 
necessary stock-in-trade carried on their backs, and then to 
take the water for the homeward journey. I have never 
myself observed any alligators in the rolling floods of the 
Indus ; so I suppose they prefer the extra warmth and 
quietude of sludgy tanks or shallow backwaters. At all 
events, as we sit in our bullock-coach and watch the black 
speck of a fisherman who is being rapidly swept to our 
feet, we are under no apprehension that he will be nipped 
off his chattie by any such treacherous enemy. He lands, 
and is immediately hailed by our coachman, who has 
run down to the edge of the river to meet him : 

" Ah, baba ! " (oh, friend !) " has fate been propitious, 
have you got such a tasteful puUa as will render the 
madam Sahib happy?" 

If the answer be in the affirmative, he is brought up to us, 
and the same sort of bargaining goes on as took place with 
the seller of embroidery in the early morning. I have just 
been noticing, with pain, the pallid and careworn looks of 
my poor wife ; but, as she faces her sable antagonist, her 
colour rises with her courage, so I lean back and say to 
myself : " It does her good ! " 

" What ! " she exclaims, as a splendid fish is held up to 
her admiring gaze, "eightpence for a single puUaumchi, 
when threepence is the proper price?" 

Sixpence (four annas) is the sum mentally fixed upon by 
each combatant, and eventually this is what is paid. All the 
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way home, a feeling of triumph pervades the air. " I was 
nearly giving in," says my wife with a reflective smile, 
" but I dared not, for Mrs. Wicks is sure to ask me 
what I gave, and you know we have all agreed never to 
submit to a higher charge than four annas. I should never 
hear the end of it, if I spoilt the market." 

This bartering has so delayed us that the bullocks have to 
be urged to their best pace to make up for lost time. 
This is effected by the driver twisting the tail of the lazier 
of the two animals round his right wrist and continually 
tightening it like a thumbscrew, whilst with the other 
hand he uses the iron-spiked goad with just the force 
required to remind the more willing beast of his duties. 
The labours and pains of both are at the same time 
sweetened by the sounds which Jehu knows how to produce 
in great variety for their delectation. A sort of clucking 
with the tongue is the chief reward for a successful spurt, 
whilst chirps and groans mark the ordinary routine. We 
get back just in time to have the puUa cooked and to 
receive the guests who are to eat it. It is pronounced a 
delicious fish, but we all agree that it is a poor dish when 
compared with the last dear woolly mackerel which we ate 
at Folkestone. 

I passed two " hot-weathers " at this Indian Station, the 
last of which was much the more characteristic and instruc- 
tive of the two. It was then that we sustained the greatest 
heat, when, as I have already said, I broke my thermometer. 
How true it is that misfortunes never come singly, for I was 
prevented from going over to Kotree to buy another good 
one, at Treacher's shop, by the fact that cholera broke out. 
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at this very time, in the cantonments. Two well-marked 
cases proved fatal, which at once brought us under the ban, 
this time of quite an e^ly para of the standing general Orders. 
It was impossible to evade this edict, which enjoined us to 
march out at once and form a tented camp some five miles 
away in the jungle wilds. Here the heat was something 
terrific. I borrowed the hospital thermometer, and hung it 
on the tent-pole close to where I sat, and it rose to 116 
degrees. Some of the officers who cared for comfort had 
their tents fitted with screens made of a plant called 
"jowassa." It grows in the country, and when wetted is 
nearly as good as the khus-khus, which has to be imported. 
And behind this friendly shelter they would sit and play 
whist all day. 

For my own part, I cared nothing for the utmost that heat 
could do ; for all that we held dear, being free from military 
control, had been left in comparative comfort at home — 
to wit, our wives, children, and dogs. The atmosphere was 
not clear ; on the contrary, there was a haze that fi-equently 
looked like fog ; it was, in feet, dust ; and it was omnipre- 
sent — our eyes, our clothes, were full of it, and we ground it 
between our teeth with every mouthful that we ate. 

Of course, during the fortnight that we were enduring 
this misery, we all rode frequently into camp, to satisfy 
ourselves of the well-being of our loved ones. 

And now I must throw off the thin disguise adopted for 
the sake of literary eflfect a few pages back, and confess that 
I have never yet been able to persuade any fair being of 
the superior sex to take charge of me. Begrudge me not, 
therefore, the short and Barmecide feast of joy in which I 
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have just ventured to indulge, and do not wonder if I 
travelled frequently into Hyderabad during the heat of the 
day to see if the tatties were kept going for my dogs, and all 
their wants properly attended to. I was specially anxious 
about one of them, called the Countess Dasha. She was a 
fine wolf-hound, bom at Aden, of parents that I had brought 
out with me from England ; and she was now the sole sur- 
vivor of her noble femily. It was just at this critical time 
that this interesting animal was preparing to make a domestic 
announcement. The very last of hpr race, would she per- 
petuate it ? was the harrowing question of the hour. Alas ! 
owing no doubt to my absence, events turned out unfor- 
timately, and, though the mother lived and afterwards 
became famous, the puppies were lost This was a great 
blow to me ; but I was young, I was strong-r-I bore up I 

It was soon after this melancholy occurrence that the 
cholera was said to have been " stamped out." Everything, 
including the telegraph-posts, had been freshly whitewashed 
and we were permitted to return to those habitations which 
we had not appreciated till we had tried living under canvas 
during the fiercest heat of an unusually hot weather in 
Sind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AND now, I dare say, my readers would like to learn 
something about the " cold weather," which is so 
enjoyable whilst it lasts, at all our northern Indian Stations, 
but I grieve to say that their patience must still be severely 
tried before we can get to that delightful period of the year 
1890. I have two reasons for choosing this remarkable date. 
Firstly, as we have not yet reached it, none of my little fancy 
sketches could by any possibility be considered personal ; 
and, secondly, it imparts to my narrative a pleasing air of 
prophecy which is ^certain to come true, for, as I have said 
before, in the East nothing alters — ^the climate, the people, 
and our out-stations will remain the same, in spite of 
railways, telegraphs, and other miracles of modern science. 
Who doubts but what the great engineer, if he were so 
minded, could at once turn on such a cold draught that we 
could indulge in the exercise of skating on the Ganges in the 
month of May? But few of us anticipate any sudden 
changes of so great magnitude ; and those whose minds 
are attuned to such thoughts stupendous, would never 
deign to turn a single leaf of my little storybook. 

The beginning of April, then, found us back in canton- 
ments with still six months of purgatory to get through. 
Our lives at this time may be described, for the benefit 
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of cursory readers, as insufferable; and they need not 
peruse the few following pages, which . are intended to 
afford useful information to those who, for reasons of their 
own, are specially interested in knowing what life is like, 
throughout a vast tract of the Queen's dominions, at different 
seasons of the year. I had a great many congenial occupa- 
tions which, if they could not entirely console me, at anyrate 
rendered my lot enviable when compared with that of a few 
others whose only resource was to kill time by grumbling. 
I had a farmyard well stocked with pigeons, fowls, and goats. 
My breakfast-table was therefore, happily, independent of the 
blue and flabby meat which the commissariat officer assured 
me it made him quite ill to inspect as he was obliged to do 
daily. " But," he added pathetically, " all the animals are 
starving, and there is no better meat to be got." Under these 
circumstances I found a home-bred fowl or a pair of squab 
pigeons really a necessity for the first serious meal of the 
day. Pigeons, I here found out, should be eaten long before 
they can fly and whilst they are still being well fed by their 
parents. These birds are, for a long time, afraid to fly, and 
they will do nothing for themselves till they are driven to it 
by starvation. They all, therefore, go through an early period 
of emaciation ; and the flesh which they subsequently make 
for themselves is hard, and requires to be hung a long time 
before it becomes palatable. 

In my dovecote I had some very handsome carriers 
called Busrah pigeons by the natives, after the town in Persia 
whence they are supposed to spring. They were very strong 
flyers : so I tried to train them, hoping that I might in time 
get flights from Kurachi to Hyderabad. But I found them 
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dreadfully stupid, and they never returned if I increased the 
distance by more than half a mile at a time. The process 
of education, being so slow, has resulted in my becoming a 
pensioner without having achieved even a semblance of 
success. However, selecting a short stage which was well 
known to one of these birds, I matched it against a well- 
trained luggur-falcon belonging to a friend. Only three- 
yards' start was allowed ; and, as the race was for life, top 
speed was adopted at once. The pigeon won easily, and 
I was enriched by the sum of fifteen rupees, the fruits of my 
lucky wager. But the chief pride of the poultry-yard was 
in the Koolung (game) fowls. This breed is famous in 
Sind, and I had a fine assortment of them. 

Of course, no British officer could take any pleasure in 
the brutal pastime of cock-fighting ; but, since these birds 
could do nothing else, occasional combats used to take 
place. They are much larger and heavier than the English 
game-fowls, and bear a strong resemblance to those known 
as Malays in this country. Their principal points are a 
pearl eye, scarlet skin, and no plumage beyond a few 
ragged feathers. 

The farmyard, however, with all its various treasures, was 
as nothing in my thoughts when compared with the kenneL 
I had many beautiful dogs — say, including puppies, twenty. 
The largest was a mastiif which weighed one hundred 
pounds, and the smallest an earth-going terrier of but five. 
The majority were the finest greyhounds I could get. To 
attend to this pack, exercise them, and keep them in good 
health against the ensuing cold weather, was full employ- 
ment for all the spare time I could find in the morning and 
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evening. All the most valuable animals were brought into 
the drawingroom for the day, where they reclined on 
couches of their own, ranged in front of the tatties. When 
they were all comfortable and fast asleep, I used to practise 
the pianoforte. One day, while thus employed, I was 
informed that Konji, the celebrated trunk-maker, was without 
and would be glad of an interview. He was admitted, and 
we had some friendly conversation regarding an article of 
his trade that he was to supply me with. Konji was a 
remarkably-intelligent native, with a practical turn to his 
genius. There were many men in the bazaar who could 
fabricate a box inlaid and painted all over with gazelles, 
macaws, and the like ; but only " Konji the Boxwalla " could 
confection a really square article that would always open 
and shut, and almost always lock. Having got rid of 
business, Konji salaamed and said : " Do you know, Sahib, 
though I have seen many playing trunks (bujane ki peti), 
I have never seen one working." 

"Indeed?" I said. "Then I will play something for 
you at once." 

I sat. down, and did the best I could with ^n easy 
nocturne whilst the dusky son of Asia stood close behind 
me, with his arms folded and motionless as a statue. I had 
not got halfway through the piece when he said, with a tone 
of sovereign contempt : " Thank you, that will do : I now 
see exactly how it is done — it is nothing — it is just where you 
put your fingers, that's all 1 " 

"Bravo I" I replied, "how cleverly you have hit the 
mark ! Now, do please play something yourself." As I 
said this, I rose and offered him the vacant stool. 
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"Ah!" he cried triumphantly, "but then, you see, I 
don't know where to put my fingers !" 

Yet Konji was an extremely intelligent and practical 
native. 

But all this time I have been keeping carefully hidden 
the great place for hot-weather treats when we are stationed 
at Hyderabad. 

The Meeanee jungle ! A great battle was once fought 
here ; but, as it is not likely to be repeated, it would be 
expecting too much of anyone to ask him to take an interest 
in such deeds of the past. 

The fine old pathless jungle is still extant, and likely to 
be visited for many a year to come by such of my sporting 
countrymen as may find themselves within reach of it. 
Therefore, I mentally resolved to wind up my summary of 
Hyderabad in the hot season, by describing a few of our 
picnics to this remarkable and extensive forest. 

In those days the troops always enjoyed a weekly vacation 
called the Brigade Holiday, which is still nominally granted 
to them — only, nowadays, you are " expected " to show your 
zeal for the Service on that day to such an extent that it is 
perhaps the only one on which you cannot snatch an hour 
to play lawn-tennis with the ladies as usual In bygone 
times, however, we could get out of camp — and did. 

On a certain Thursday, then, at a quarter to four in the 
morning, I found myself galloping, with two young friends, 
across the parade-ground, and then through the Native 
Infantry lines and Bazaar, on my way to the classic wilds of 
Meeanee. I was riding an expensive Arab charger, lately 
purchased out of the " stables " in Bombay ; and this^beast, 
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just as we were passing the Bazaar guardroom, where the 
road was a mass of embedded flints, thought fit, whilst going 
at a hand-gallop, to come down on his head and both knees. 
I was too well used to this sort of thing to utter any 
exclamation ; and, as the clumsy brute recovered itself and 
performed this ruinous feat almost in its stride, my com- 
panions, who were a few yards in front of me, never so 
much as saw the catastrophe. We continued our onward 
career till daylight broke, and then my two comrades 
remarked that my steed*s knees were covered with white 
dust : this appearance, however, was caused by the smashed 
sinews which were spread over his dreadful wounds. 

I went on, however, the same as if nothing had happened, 
till we arrived on the banks of a deep artificial canal called, 
if I remember rightly, the Fuleli: The Indus was very 
full just now ; so this stream had also risen to such a height 
that our horses had to swim it with us — of course, on their 
backs. Therefore, if ladies are to be of the party, it would 
be well to arrange beforehand for the passage of tributaries 
of the great river that may happen to be in flood. On this 
occasion we were not thus graced ; so that we all enjoyed 
the bath — none more so than my two large English dogs, 
who were already sensible of the rays of the rising sun. 
The ground now was free from stones and very pleasant for 
galloping. As we emerged from the water on to the new 
plain, my hounds caught sight of a pariah-dog about the size 
of a collie, and at once chased it to the door of a hut whence 
an aged and withered crone rushed forth armed with a 
long and formidable stake called a " lathi." In the case of 
this female warrior, skill so well supplied the place of strength 
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that she broke this weapon in two across the mastiffs broad 
back. The dogs at once took the hint and njade off, but 
cleverly carried their prize with them. I did not, however, 
encourage their lawless behaviour, but made them return 
their booty to the rightful owner. 

The total distance from Hyderabad to Meeanee is, I 
think, about ten miles ; and the jungle, which is principally 
of babul-trees, may begin to show signs of itself a mile or 
two before reaching the bungalow, which is well buried in 
the heart of the woods. Though the air is as hot as ever, 
still there is shade — ^it looks cool, and the change from the 
camp is delightful. 

The table for chota haziri has been laid out and easy- 
chairs set round it, against our arrival, by the servants who 
were sent on the day before. 

As we recline in comfort and each partakes of that 
refreshment which he likes best, the chief shikari is 
summoned, and we ask him' what sport he has got in store 
for us. 

"Parah, you know, Sahib, are the only things to be 
shot anywhere near here just now ; and I have arranged 
several *mools' (ambushes), so as to give you a good 
many beats." 

" It is well ! " we reply. " As soon as we have bathed 
and had breakfast, we shall be ready for the fray." 

A parah, I must inform my readers, is a dark-coloured 
stag, not quite so large as a fallow-deer — though I think 
they were bigger than usual in the Meeanee woods. At 
about ten o'clock, we left the bungalow and commenced 
our wanderings. 
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How diiferent was this jungle from any that I had ever 
seen before ! All the copious moisture was below the 
surface, which was baked hard and white by the rays of 
the sun that can always partially penetrate the light foliage 
of the babul-trees. And yet there was underwood which 
in some places was even dense, but it was chiefly composed 
of thorny bushes with deep roots, or rank, half-dried, and 
knotted creepers that wore a joyless aspect There was 
none of that tender soft grass or fresh weeds to be seen 
which can only be called into existence by the refreshing 
showers of heaven. The country, too, was quite flat ] or,, 
at any rate, if there were any hills, I never saw them. 
Altogether, what a contrast was there, in such a scene, to 
the panorama afforded, let us say, by the Terai ! And yet 
this jungle was scarcely less wild, and seemed of boundless 
extent. The game in it consisted principally of wild-boar 
and parah, but it was the latter that we went out to shoot. 
The alcoves constructed by the natives for as to fire from 
were most uiviting retreats to look at. Completely shut in 
all round, the sun had no chance of getting at you. There 
was just one little opening to the front to enable you to 
aim at the animal that was being driven towards you. 
" Ah ! " I thought, " this is just the sort of place that suits 
me, when I can get it" And, with this, I settled myself in 
a comfortable attitude upon the ground. What a pleasing 
sound, too, methought, there was in the air — ^like an 
.^Eolian harp ! I was in a hive of mosquitos ! The 
transition from joy to grief was very sudden, but there was 
no help for it. On appealing to the native who was putting 
me away, he said : " Oh, this is nothing ; there are only 
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quite a few of them. At some times of the year they kill 
the buffaloes ! " 

" Yes, yes ! " I said — ^ruefully, of course — " I see now, it's 
very nice ; you can leave me and join the beat/' 

Thus I spent the day journeying from one beehive to 
another till it was a wonder I did not bleed to death. In 
return for all this suffering, too, I only saw one parah, and 
that under the most aggravating circumstances. I was 
sitting, with all the docility of faith, watching the piece 
of ground to my front over which the infallible Joot Sing 
had promised me the animal would come at a sort of slow 
march, as it " always did so," when I thought I heard 
a rustling behind me just over my head. Without moving 
my body, I turned my face; and there was a fine stag, 
smelling my hat, to see if it were alive or a mere bundle 
of something. His liquid orbs shone for an instant in 
my eyes, and then he was gone. He had melted back 
into the bush with the silence and swiftness of a ghost. 
He was gone, and no one ever saw him again. But the 
marks of his two front hoofs in the dust bore witness to 
the reality of his visit. Thus the day passed till the 
lengthening shadows warned us that it was time to gird 
ourselves for the return-ride. Of course it- was impossible 
for me to mount my charger, whose knees were fearful 
to behold ; so I bestrode a camel, which took me home at a 
steady and, to me, comfortable pace of six miles an hour. 

We did not go to the mess that evening, but dined at 
my house — chiefly on the fatted products of my farmyard ; 
whilst we quenched our thrist in deep draughts of well- 
iced champagne. This was not the worst part of the day ; 
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indeed, to me it partook of the nature of a "reward," 
for I never drank anything but water or tea, except at 
dinner, no matter how hard I might have worked or how 
great the heat throughout the longest day. 

All the picnics to Meeanee in which I took part 
resembled the one I have described. " How flat ! how 
dull ! " exclaims one. " How uninteresting ! " cries another 
and more adventurous soul, " I will n6t go there — 1 like 
something with a spice of danger in it !" 

For the benefit, then, of these brave and dashing spirits, 
I will relate what befel an intimate friend of mine — 
Colonel Hounslow — ^who, whilst I was at Hyderabad, 
visited this forest by himself in hopes of procuring pork, 
venison, and glory. Ensconced, according to custom, 
in a leafy bower, he sat, as I had so often done, with 
the patience usual on such occasions. Suddenly, he also 
saw the dusky form of a stag at close quarters. He fired 
with unerring aim: the quarry fell The happy hunter 
rushed forth, and stood over the prostrate form of a native 
youth — stone-dead and shot through the heart! It must 
have been a terrible moment for my unfortunate brother- 
in-arms when he realised the fatal error he had made. 
Let me hasten to say that he was in no way to blame, 
for the luckless youth should have kept with the hne 
of beaters instead of coming stealthily up among the 
bushes by himself. 

However, the excitement among the aborigines may be 
partly, though not perhaps fully, imagined. The calm and 
dignified belief in a presiding fate that orders everything 
for us, and renders thought not only laborious but posi- 
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tively wicked, at once gave place to feelings of rage akin to 
madness, together with an exaggerated sense of the entire 
responsibility of the Sahib for his minutest actions and the 
remotest consequences entailed by them. In short, they all 
set upon their natural superior with blind fury, wrested his 
gun from him — ^which he was in no heart to use at such a 
moment — and bound him to a tree. Some glimmerings that 
the "Sirkar" (government) might resent the lynching of 
one of its higher officers, alone prevented them from 
murdering him. But there the unfortunate gentleman was 
kept in durance vile for many hours, till he was liberated 
by a- police-force sent out to his rescue, on information 
brought into camp by one of his own immediate followers. 

Of course, there was an official investigation into the 
circumstances attending this sad event, though I do not 
remember whether the case went before a jury. The trial, 
however, in whatever way it may have been conducted, was 
marked by an incident painfully suggestive of the latent and 
ineradicable enmity of race. The Colonel was alone — ^the 
only white man. Against him were a swarm of blacks : 
these united and charged our worthy and excellent 
countryman with wilful murder I 

"This,'* they said, "was no accident: the muzzle of 

the gun must have been placed against the breast of the 

* victim." And in proof of this they showed marks which at 

first sight looked as if the mouth of the barrel had really 

been pressed into the flesh. 

But they reckoned without the acumen of our chief 

doctor. That clever and efficient functionary at once 

pointed out that the marks had not only been artificially 

I — 2 
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produced after death, but, in the hurry of zeal for the good 
cause, had been limned around the hole the ball had made, 
not in entering, but on issuing from, the body. 

Thus was their amiable conspiracy to hang an innocent 
man foiled. 

After this exposi, they all agreed to be quite satisfied if 
the gallant Colonel would give the sum of money he had 
originally promised to the mother of the lad he had so 
unwittingly deprived of life. 

Thus ended the untoward picnic to Meeanee of one 
whose own end was destined to be tragic. For some 
years afterwards, whilst in the execution of his duty, this 
gallant man was murdered by one of his own Sepoys. 
This time, the bullet was truly aimed m\ih intent to kill ! 
Notwithstanding, however, the delights of the primaeval 
woods and the pleasure of eating puUa-machi twice a 
day, the hot weather of Hyderabad is a terrible ordeal only 
to be endured, with even a show of patience, by such as 
have gone through the much worse experience of those 
still more inland places known as Sukkur-Bukker-Rohree 
and Jacobabad. The extra charms of these Stations will 
be duly chronicled as we progress northwards upon our' 
travels. 1 fear, indeed, that I may already have fatally 
injured the constitutions of my readers by exposing them 
for so long to the furnace-winds and blazing rays of this 
trying quarter of the globe. But do not rush to your 
doctor and insist on medical leave of absence to go to 
Kurachi as the only means of saving your life. It is, 
to-day, the 31st October. To-morrow, it will freeze in the 
shade. Have courage, then ! and, although you cannot 
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stir yourself, order your servant to get out y ourfur-lined 
garments and get the fires laid ready for lighting. Yes, 
my poor suffering and much-overdone friends, to-morrow 
will be the ist November, 1900 a.d., and you will all be 
taken off the fire for three months and some days. 

Of course, there is exaggeration in the above sentences ; 
but, with having recourse to hyperbole, I defy anyone to 
give the untravelled European an idea of the suddenness, 
the completeness, the ravishment of the change from the 
hot to the cold weather in Sind. 

When we meet, our looks seem to say : " Are we the same 
people, and is this the same world in which we used to 
meet and sigh together so short a time ago? Surely we 
must have died and come up again in some Better Land ? 
But, as we gaze around, we see that it is the same old place. 
Only the things that can feel have altered. The rose- 
bushes and other flowers artificially cultivated in the hewn- 
out rock, now smile in plump little coloured bunches all 
redolent with perfume. The convolvuluses, the moon- 
creepers, and other chmbing plants that adorn the trellised 
verandahs now grow several inches in one night, for the 
frost is slight, and, owing to the dryness of the air, it is not 
injurious to the tender shoots. Besides, there is the sun all 
day to strengthen and invigorate them. The bungalow is 
now surrounded by a sort of sohd summerhouse, the open 
arches of which are so shrouded by dehcate foliage as to 
admit light without glare, and to enable the occupant to 
look out without being seen in return. 

On my first experience of this delightful metamorphosis 
I regularly established myself in this sort of outermost 
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retreat. I said to myself : " You have been shut in for nine 
months j now you shall shut yourself out for three." I was 
in every sense of the word a new being, and, as the Service 
in those days was not irksome, I should have been quite 
happy had not pleuro-pneumonia attacked my kennel and 
carried off all my most valuable English dogs. Only man 
can stand these sudden changes — and even he succumbs 
sometimes, as will be but too plainly seen by such as may 
care to peruse my future writings. Everything that human 
skill could devise was most kindly done for the sufferers by 
the regimental doctor ; and, as I did not want the house for 
myself, it was turned into a hospital for the patients. But 
they all died. Only one Asiatic dog was affected. She 
was a smooth-coated Persian greyhound, called "The 
Muggur." This animal was far worse than any of the others, 
but, as I could not accommodate her in the house, I did 
the best I could for her in our open shed. Here she was put 
away at the bottom of a large packing-case with plenty of 
straw in it — and, of course, without a lid. As I looked in 
upon her one night before going to mess, I thought : " Ah ! 
she will be dead before I return." For she was lying 
stretched out and unconscious, whilst her very ribs were 
extended almost to bursting ; every short gasp seemed as 
if it would be her last. When I got home again, I looked, 
and was surprised to find her decidedly better. The next 
morning, the improvement was marked ; and, strange to 
say, she made a rapid and perfect recovery, her wind not 
being even slightly affected. 

"This," said Lumboo, solemnly, " is the work of Nusseeb 
</>., Fate)." 
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Unfortunately, I had no time just then to argue with him, 
or I would have explained everything and made all clear to 
his darkened mind. Luckily, it was at this very time that 
the horse-fair was going on at Kurachi, on the open plain 
which I have already described \ and I knew that there 
would be a great quantity of imported " up-country " grey- 
hounds for sale at the same time and place. So, as Bennett 
and I were resolved on another expedition at Christmas- 
time, I obtained three days' leave, and proceeded to the 
scene of action, by the route which is now so familiar to 
those who hav6 not skipped every second or third page of 
this remarkable volume. For we agreed that the jungle 
would be no jungle without a good supply of first-class 
dogs. As few people know anything about the greyhounds 
of Asia — ^and, in addition to this, the purchase of the four 
animals which T eventually selected was productive of 
certain events that throw a curious light on Eastern 
methods of doing business — I propose to detail my doings 
on this occasion at considerable length. 

Having arrived on the barren plain where the horses 
were tethered in endless rows, squares, or circles, according 
to the taste of the different dealers, I assumed an air of 
extraordinary indifference, which I hoped would do me some 
good. I had not gone far before two very fine dogs rushed 
out firom a sort of gypsy-tent — a mere stack of coloured rags 
which forms the sole shelter of these merchants, however 
wealthy — ^and set up a furious barking at me. I saw at a 
glance that they were animals of mark : one was white, 
smooth-coated, and furnished an immediate example that 
natives ought never to be allowed to keep anything really 
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good for themselves — for this, as it afterwards seemed, price- 
less hound was speedily sent flying into the air by the heel 
of a low-bred, vicious horse. It retreated, perhaps fatally 
iajured and with loud cries of agony, into the afore- 
mentioned canvas dwelling. As it happened, however, it 
was the rough dog that had caught my eye ; so I did not care 
much for what might have happened to its companion. I 
had always objected to this long-haired sort, for I had found 
them, as might have been expected from their heavier build, 
to average a much slower pace than the smooth ones, to 
whom they were also greatly inferior in courage. Power, 
without either speed or pluck, was the character which, 
from experience, was the only one I could give to the 
feathery " Persians." The animal, however, that now stood 
snarling at me was so far the handsomest and most typical 
of his kind that I had ever seen, that I mentally resolved 
to give as much as two pounds for him on the chance that 
he might redeem the fallen reputation of his family. In 
case anyone should care to know what a Persian grey- 
hound is like, I will describe this one. 

He was about twenty-five and a half inches at the 
shoulder, very deep in the chest, and, for a greyhound, 
heavily made. His head was long, lean, and wonderfully 
casty. The face was so smooth that you could trace the 
veins under the skin. The eyes were large, bright, prominent, 
and of a beautiful brown. The ears were as large as a 
pointer's, drooped evenly forward like a fox-terrier's, and 
covered with long, flossy, curly, iron-grey hair like a spaniel's. 
The mouth was furnished, in this instance, with the longest 
sharpest, and most formidable teeth that I have ever seen 
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in the mouth of any dog. The body, including the neck 
and throat, of this animal was clothed with the shortest 
possible coat, but rather thick and inclining to look like 

• 

fur j it was of one colour — many shades darker than the 
cars, whose lighter tints, however, were repeated wherever 
the animal was inclined to fringe : this was along the chest 
and stomach, and down the inside of the legs, where it was 
especially abundant about the joints — indeed, the disposi- 
tion of this ornamentation was not imlike what one may see 
on the lions at the " Zoo." The tail was only very slightly 
and scantily feathered. The weight of this animal was 
about fifty-eight poimds in running-condition. This is what 
a Persian greyhound is always more or less like, and such 
was exactly the specimen I had before me. 

On hearing the barking and general sounds of riot, there 
was an upheaving of the rags, and a portion of them 
advanced towards me in the shape of the genius loci. Of 
course, I began about the horses, and practised all those 
wiles which I acquired from associating with Easterns, but 
which it would be too shocking to our English dealers to 
record here : for worlds I would not corrupt them ! 
"'And this dog," I said, casually, " what of him ? " 
" Oh, he and his companion who has just been kicked 
are twenty pounds apiece." 

I stared at him in amazement, and said : " What ? How 
much ? Say it again ! " 

" Twenty pounds each is the price of these dogs." 
" Ah ! I see, I see ! " I replied, tapping my forehead, 
** you are mad, my poor man — quite mad I I will give you 
two pounds, and you will never get such another offer." 
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It may seem incredible that remarks so gracious and 
pointed should have met with a cold and unsympathetic 
reception ; yet such was the case, and the great unwashed 
tatterdemalion even listened unmoved to a further bid of 
ten shillings. 

" Twenty pounds," he said, "and not a penny less." 

I now thought the best thing I could do was to wait till 
the next morning, and then return to the charge in the 
company of my friend Sutton, who dealt largely with these 
men on behalf of Government. But I only said to my 
extortionate opponent : " Very well, I shall go forward and 
buy much better dogs of the other traders." 

Ere long, as I rambled onwards, I came upon a splendid 
young greyhound of the smooth species. Though standing 
twenty-nine inches at the shoulder, he was of a light and 
racing mould ; and he had, for this sort of dog, a large head 
that promised well in case of any encounter with a wolf. 
He was red in colour, without a hair of any other hue ; and 
admirably shaped, except that his chest was not deep 
enough, though it was very well formed. He was quite 
smooth, like an English greyhound; but his ears were 
large and pendant. After some haggling, I got this dog 
for thirty-four shillings, and christened him Rufus on the 
spot. I was very much pleased with my bargain, and did 
not attempt anything more that evening, as it was getting 
dark. 

Next morning, I was early on the field of battle, but had 
not long to wait for the arrival of my friend, who was accom- 
panied by Murad-Khan, an extremely wealthy and resident 
native, whose nod was law to all these importers of cattle. 
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They all knew and, for some reason — probably the force of 
habit (dustoor) — ^revered him. 

As I noted the calm dignity with which these two repre- 
sentatives of rival continents paced slowly down the ranks, 
closely followed by a queue of their respective retainers, and 
marked the servile awe with which they were received by all 
the dealers — ^including my own haughty adversary'— I felt a 
thrill of confidence. The dog, I thought, would be mine in 
five minutes. I pointed out the animal to the Khan, who 
waved his hand with the air of a powerful magician, and 
then pronounced some guttural sentences, which were 
addressed to the wild being with whom I had been unable 
to cope on the previous evening. 

The unexpected upshot of the negotiations was, however, 
that the dishevelled one now refused to part with his hound 
on any terms whatever — ^the twenty pounds had only been 
mentioned as a prohibitive price, and not with a view to 
business. 

" He says," explained Murad-Khan, " that he has brought 
these two dogs as a present for Thompson Sahib, of Madras, 
who annually buys many horses of him. These greyhounds 
are both of such high caste and unmixed blood that they 
would never have been offered for sale in the ordinary way, 
etc. But all this is nothing ; you have only to go home to 
breakfast and you will get the dog in the course of the 
day." 

Upon this, I salaamed and betook myself to the tent 
where I had previously bought Ruftis, and here I discovered 
another greyhound which was probably some relation to 
him. It was of a delicate black-and-red brindled colour, 
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was twenty-seven inches at ' the shoulder, and would have 
been of perfect shape only that its neck was so short that 
I feared, in coursing, it would fall on its head on trying to 
pick up the hare. This animal, which I called Prince, was 
three years old, and I was obliged to pay three pounds 
fourteen shillings for him. As he and Rufus were the two 
best specimens of the smooth-coated Persian or up-coimtry 
breed that I ever possessed, I will describe a few of their 
characteristic points. Their backs were shorter and 
straighter than those of English greyhounds, and there was 
not the same curving of the stifle-joints as in our home 
breeds. They were altogether more straight up and down 
animals, which rendered them bad at the turning and 
doubling, so much required in legitimate coursing. Their 
feet, however, and nails were superior to what we see in this 
country, and both had great staying powers. The purity of 
this breed is best attested by the ears, which, if there is the 
least cross with the English or Russian varieties, will be sure 
to show signs of cocking and folding, instead of drooping 
smoothly and symmetrically and enframing the face, as it 
were, on each side. 

I would not misdirect the reader by inferring that the 
dogs of Asia can be in any way compared with those of 
Europe; but still these two animals were of exceptional 
merits, and I remember them still with affection and 
cordial approval. 

Of course, I provided them at once with a comfortable 
shakedown in the corner of my own room at the Travellers' 
Bungalow, and then sat down to breakfast I had not long 
finished that meal when a wild-looking individual appeared 
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in the doorway, leading with one hand the Persian bone of 

contention, whilst with the other he extended to me a note, 

which ran thus : 

Sir, — These men will not sell their dog, as they say they have 
brought it from their country as a present to Thompson Sahib ; 
but they have gfiven it to me for nothing, and I in turn have 
much pleasure in presenting it to you. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Murad-Khan Bahadoor. 

To this I replied : 

My dear Khan,--I am deeply grateful for your great kind- 
ness to me— a stranger ; but, since these people were telling the 
truth about their dog, I could not think of depriving them of it. 
I therefore return him with as many thanks as if he had been 
accepted. 

In an hour the hound was again before me, with this 

missive : 

Sir, — ^We are Mahomedans. The dog has been given to me 
as a present ; to return him would be the " deepest insult " to the 
donors. If you refuse the offering, I shall feel as they would, 
etc, etc. 

After this, I could no longer resist the dog, the excellent 
Khan Sahib, or myself; so I kept him, called him Enam, or 
" The Gift," and returned with the three animals I have 
described, together with two others of less note, to 
Hyderabad, where they were eagerly scrutinised by Bennett, 
who took quite as keen an interest in them as I did 
myself. 

I had now eight or ten greyhounds, all young and look- 
ing capable of great deeds. But in the immediate vicinity 
of this Station there was really no means of enabling them 
to try their powers — the whole country was so rough, and, 
whether there were hills or plains, they were alike covered 
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with such rocks and stones that no dog's feet could stand 
coursing over it Besides, there was scarcely ever a hare to 
be found, and not many of the little grey foxes which give 
such good runs ; wolves, too, were rarely seen : so that the 
jackal was all we had to fall back upon to exercise our- 
selves, dogs, and horses. I especially remember one high 
beetling cliflf about two miles from camp where, on the 
upper ledge, I have myself often seen jackals and porcupines 
going into the very same holes, which is only one instance 
of many that I have witnessed of wild animals of different 
sorts fraternising in the jungle. Man alone is at war with 
everything — ^including himself. Even the dogs, though so 
ardent when we lead them to the chase, would never set off 
to hunt without us. " We must take them somewhere," we 
said, "but in what direction shall we proceed?" "Well," 
said Bennett, " I have heard on good authority that there 
is splendid hare-coursing to be got at a place called 
Shaik Birkia. The ground is flat, without stones, and only 
dotted with small bushes just sufficient to hold the game ; 
but it is more than forty miles off, and this Christmas, I fear, 
there is no chance of oiu* getting more than ten days' 
leave.'' 

" A month," I replied, " would, of course, be charming ; 
but, since we cannot get it, we must make the most of one- 
third of that time, and go to the place you name, for we 
shall get no sport at all whilst remaining here.'* 

By sending everything on to the first stage of fifteen 
miles beforehand, and then galloping out the evening 
before our con^i began, we stole a march which was well 
worth having, and found ourselves at once on new ground. 
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At the very first of our camps, we found the country 
much improved for riding, and had not explored more 
than a mile from our tents when we descried a handsome 
little fox in the distance. We slipped Prince and Enam, 
who, of course, were soon up with the enemy. Prince 
led by a good deal, and looked as if he had run over or 
swallowed the fox. It had merely, however, made a 
double, and reappeared at a point beautifully equidistant 
from both his gigantic foes. The course was a very 
good one, and lasted for about two miles. The dogs 
would have killed sooner but for the broken nature of 
the ground and from the fact that Prince justified my 
predictions by twice coming down violently on his head 
as he swooped downwards to pick up his prey. Eventually, 
however, Enam cut in and secured the prize. I do 
not remember exactly what luck we had at this place, for 
we only stayed a very short time. Shaik Birkia was the 
land of our aspirations, and thither we hurried with 
feverish haste. 

Evening was closing in when we arrived at our destina- 
tion. We were in good spirits, for the country, as we 
approached, looked ever more and more in accordance 
with our hopes and expectations. But the face of my 
butler, who had conmianded the advanced foraging-party, 
was in marked contrast to the features of his master's: 
his lineaments were woebegone \ and his turban not only 
sat awry, but the end was imwound, and hung dejectedly 
down his back. 

" Oh, these people I " he said in a hollow voice. " I 
have never seen any like them — their pride, their tyranny 
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and the lies they tell ! I am tired 1 See I not a single 
thing have they brought — ^no firewood, no hay — ^nothing! 
What am I to do?" 

Now, I had fortunately brought up with myself and the 
shikaris a puttewalla, called Imaum. "But what is a 
puttewalla ? " asks the reader. A puttewalla, then, means a 
functionary who wears a broad belt across his shoulder, 
on which is fixed, just over the breast, a fine brass-plate 
with his master's name and titles inscribed thereon. Such 
a proud appanage is the exclusive privilege of the Civil 
Service. Military officers have no right to the ministra- 
tions of one thus accoutred. Nevertheless, I always kept 
one for the sake of convenience, for the natives stand in 
the same innate awe of a puttewalla that English villagers 
feel for a beadle. 

" Go, then," I said to Imaum, sternly, " go, and at once 
bring the chief (or patel) of the village before us." 

Accordingly, he departed on his mission, and made for 
the low round hill which stood a few hundred yards 
from our tent, and was crowned by the walled village of 
Shaik Birkia. Our messenger entered the precincts, and 
in a short time reappeared at the head of a sort of cortege 
led by an aged chief clothed in white garments, and with 
a thick beard flowing down to his waist that would have 
been of the same pale hue only that it was dyed red. He 
was a venerable-looking old gentleman, and the religious 
as well as civil and military dictator of the place. 

I received this aged Mussulman with great civility, and 
was able to address him in his own Sindee language, which 
I could speak fluently and grammatically. I mention this 
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circumstance as I think most people will agree that this 
unusual accomplishment ought to have placed me at once 
on good terms with the old rascal. But, alas ! it was other- 
wise. He had lived for many years of his life knowing 
no one greater than himself as the days rolled on. Was 
he not even now surrounded by a numerous if half-naked 
suite who smiled when he did or trembled when he 
frowned ? Thus did he receive the service of the eye and 
lip, whilst the power of the British Crown was something too 
shadowy and remote to be realised. His feelings were regal. 
But I had not been bred a courtier — I could not flatter. 

" Do you understand me ? " I said " We have brought 
with us supplies for to-night, but we must have them re- 
plenished for the morrow." 

I then read over to him a hst of the things we wanted, 
and added that we never objected to the charges unless 
they were exceptionally exorbitant My remarks, however, 
were received by this old rebel with icy coldness. 

"If," said he, "you were to give me now a lakh of 
rupees (;^i 0,000), I could send you nothing, for we have 
nothing." 

" Viper ! do you mean to say you have no milk, even ? 
Why, look at that large herd of cows just ascending the 
village hill I" 

"Those," said the aged monarch seriously glancing in 
the direction indicated, " are not cows — ^they are all bulls 
(sub nur hain)." 

Upon this I used language to him which I should like 
to repeat now, but I dare not adorn this page with more 
than the concluding sentence. 

VOL. II. K 
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" Depart ! " I said, " depart in haste, lest I smite you and 
pull out your dishonoured beard ! And if everything is not 
here by daylight, take care — ^for you will certainly rue the 
day you drove me to extremities. Rather than starve 
myself, I will kill you, whatever the Sirkar may say to me 
afterwards." 

Yet, although I said all this in the right tone — ^for I 
meant it — the old miscreant left without any intention of 
adopting a better course. 

I awoke at dawn and looked around. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, had come ; nor was there the faintest sign of life 
outside the village-walls. I was electrified and was seized 
with a sudden inspiration. I would not wake Bennett, who 
was slumbering peacefully, nor yet rouse a single servant. 
No ! I would pounce suddenly on the foe and give no one a 
chance of dissuading me or sharing in any blame that might 
be attached to my deeds. 

In three minutes I had jumped into my clothes, grasped a 

hog-spear in one hand, a rope in the other, and rushed into 

the village. " Where is the patel ? " I enquired of such early 

stragglers as I met; and, directed by them, I soon found 

myself in front of the temple which crowned the hill, and 

formed the centre or kernel of the stronghold. It was a larger 

and more massive structure than I should have expected to find 

in such a comparatively small place. From its appearance, 

if I had not known to the contrary, I should have supposed 

it to be a Hindoo instead of a Mahomedan place of worship. 

It was well built of massive and almost black stones of 

large size; and the outline was broken into picturesque 

buttresses and turrets. It was low, excessively solid, and 
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struck the eye as being without windows. Annexed to this 
sombre edifice was another, smaller, but in the same style ; 
set in the thickness of its front wall was a single dwarf door 
of heavy timber, profusely decorated with knobs and bosses 
of iron. Here, certainly, the masonry was unpierced by any 
other entrance ; nor was there so much as a loophole to 
admit of the passage of light or sound 

Such was the sinister-looking abode of the old patel. As 
I gazed on the blank and say-nothing fagade, I could not 
but speculate on what might go on behind it in the course of 
time. I should be sorry indeed deliberately to impugn the 
character of Shaik Birkia and its ruler by loosing the reins of 
imagination, whose flights are generally so misleading. I 
dare say nothing worse than the slaughter of a chicken or 
the administration of syrup to a squealing infant ever marked 
the annals of the unsophisticated people who dwelt here. 
How strange, then, that such an evil appearance should 
have been the direct growth of innocence and candour ! 
Thoughts that it would take hours to put into words may 
pass through the mind in a few seconds if the scene that 
prompts them be sufficiently complete and striking. Half 
a minute sufficed to reckon up the possible eventualities of 
this Eastern home on whose portal I now struck some 
sounding blows with the butt-end of my spear. The door 
flew open as though I had been expected — ^waited for ; 
and the lord of Shaik Birkia himself stood before me with 
a firmly-impenitent aspect. In an instant I lassoed him : 
it was done with such neatness and precision that the old 
gentleman had to skip up the solid granite step below which 
he was standing in deep shadow, and nearly landed on his 

K — 2 
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nose in the middle of the street. I never spoke — ^because 
I had explained ever3rthing the previous evening; so he 
knew very well what I meant. 

I had not expected to have made my capture so easily 
and quickly. It was, therefore, with a feeling of some 
exultation that I slung my end of the rope over my shoulder 
and held it coiled round one hand whilst with the other I 
held the spear in a charging position and marched off 
to present my captive to Bennett, who, I knew, would 
be delighted with such unexpected shikar. Of course, 
en route, the courtiers of the preceding evening collected 
and followed in considerable numbers. Poor things ! 
they were naturally, by this time, very much puzzled 
as to who really was the great man, or what sort of 
faces to put on for the occasion. The fallen sovereign, 
taken in conjunction with my spear, formed an insoluble 
conundrum for them. Not knowing what to do, they all 
followed, submissively, the two leading characters. It must 
have been a pretty sight for Bennett as he sat up in his bed, 
in front of the open shed called a " dhurumsala," and saw 
this picturesque party emerging from the entrance of the 
city on to the downward slope of the hill just lighted by 
the rising sun — like the pictures one sees in ancient 
books of Palestine and other distant lands. 

Every village in India boasts of at least one dhurumsala 
— which is a building erected for the convenience of 
travellers who are passing through the place. The 
humbler ones are mere narrow sheds, open all along one 
side and facing the most sheltered aspect. The floor 
is always raised a foot or two above the ground, and 
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forms a sort of long bench for those without to sit upon. 
Our tents' were pitched just outside such a structure j and 
the dogs were all secured, inside, to a row of pegs driven 
into the ground, at intervals, close to the wall forming 
the back of the caravanserai. 

My arrival was, of course, the signal for life and business 
to commence. Since in India we all sleep in a light and 
flowing suit made for the purpose, Bennett had nothing 
to do but to slip his feet into his slippers, pick up his 
spear, and assume an expectant seat upon the plinth 
which I have described. "Good morning 1" I said, as 
I passed in and tied up the dethroned one to a spare 
tent-peg among the dogs. This done, I sat down beside 
my friend, and, together, we surveyed the gathering throng 
of natives, who- soon amounted to some thirty or forty 
men and about a dozen boys. As we swung our legs 
we wondered whether they would attempt a rescue, or 
confess themselves vanquished without a struggle. We 
were all calm, quite calm — there was no noise on either 
side — when, in the midst of a deep silence, a figure stepped 
out from the throng, flung himself prostrate at our feet, 
and exclaimed, with his face to the earth : " I am the 
brother of that Humble One ! " 

" All right," I said, " why don't you bring the provisions 
and take your brother away? — he is a great nuisance to 
us, and the dogs don't like him ! " 

"The supplies," he said, "have even now been sent 
for. Bring the butter ! " 

On hearing this command, another man advanced and laid 
at my feet a pat of this substance, fully as large as my head. 
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" Why, you said you had no butter ! '* I cried. 

" This," answered the prone one, " was made yesterday. 
How could we offer anything to your Highnesses that was 
not fresh?" 

" But it was yesterday that you said there was none ! " 

This proved too difficult a question to be answered 
lying down; so the petitioner rose hastily, and said: 
" Give me leave, and in ^we minutes you shall have not 
only all you ordered, but anything else besides that you 
like to name." 

And, in a short time, plenty reigned, as of course it was 
bound to do in our little camp. 

The old man was then liberated. He had not been in 
any way hurt, only his pride and presumptuous hatred of 
race had been very properly crushed. Indeed, so thorough 
was his conversion that he now wished to entertain us as 
his guests; but we naturally insisted On everything being 
paid for in full. 

Our housekeeping cares being thus happily disposed of, 
we got our greyhounds and beaters together, and started 
off to explore those plains of which we had heard such 
delightful accounts. In appearance they were all that we had 
been led to expect — and more. But not a hare was to be 
found, nor any other kind of animal, although the jungle 
looked as though it had been expressly fitted up for them. 
In vain we beat in immense and circhng sweeps : the 
inviting little patches of cover that everywhere abounded 
were simply uninhabited ; and we returned to our tents 
without having seen a living thing. Of course, we decided 
to leave this village, and march upon another, six miles 
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further on, the very next morning ; and orders were given 
accordingly. Still, we gave this fine-looking tract of country 
another lengthened trial in the afternoon, but with only the 
same result. This shows how necessary it is, before starting 
on a serious expedition, to send out a reliable scout before- 
hand to report on the state of affairs at the actual time of 
the proposed excursion. No doubt there had been all the 
good things of which we had heard, at this place, at some 
past and not very remote time ; for we had received our 
information from friends who were undeniable sportsmen. 
Perhaps we had anticipated the proper season, by a month 
or so, for visiting this locality; or there may have been 
some exceptional local cause for the temporary migration 
of the wild animals of this district However this may 
have been, we sat down to our dinner in as melancholy a 
frame of mind as was possible to two young and hungry 
men who knew that the cooking would be excellent and 
the champagne dry and cold. 

Under this sort of treatment, disappointment gradually 
yielded to hope 3 and we both retired to bed with a feeling 
of conviction that we should not only see, but also slay, an 
immense quantity of beasts very soon. The night was 
pitchy dark : clouds had gathered, and nothing was to be 
seen when we were awakened, a little after midnight, by 
sounds of unwonted sweetness. 

Who would have supposed that, at Shaik Birkia, we 
should have heard the only native singing that either of us 
had ever liked ? Yet such was the case. 

There was a funeral going on, and this was the hour and 
the place chosen for the choral procession. The refrain 
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was plaintive and well sustained, whilst the women's voices 
were very sweet and subdued. They seemed to be always 
slowly moving from place to place, which very much 
enhanced the beauty of the effect We were both sorry 
when their voices melted into silence as the singers slowly 
wound their way back to the little city on the hill whence 
they had come. 

There was no further interruption to our sleep that 
night,^ and the next morning we rose early with a view to 
changing our ground. And now we were destined to reap 
the benefit of our firmness at Shaik Birkia; for, when at 
quite half a mile from the new town of our choice, we 
came unexpectedly upon a well-dressed group of people, 
standing under a mango-tree, who had come out to meet us. 
These proved to be the patel of the place and his chief 
myrmidons, all attired in their finest clothes. They had 
evidently heard that we were persons who might be 
expected to turn if trodden upon ; so they were on their 
very best behaviour, and treated us with a distinction to 
which, in our humble sphere, we were but little accustomed. 
Indeed, I was just beginning to feel sensations which were 
probably akin to regality, when Bennett said : 

"What a horrid bore these fellows are ! I believe they 
think we are * civilians.' Do tell them you are not the 
collector." 

"You are right,'* I said," you are right — they will soon 
find out from the servants that we are nobodies. So I had 
better let them know at once what a mistake they have made." 

I must say they received the announcement — which 
assuredly mad^ them feel quite ill — with wonderful 
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steadiness and tact. "We dote," they said, "upon the 
military, especially when they are warriors of renown like 

> 

yourselves " — or words to that effect ; but they took advan- 
tage of the next turn in the road to say good-bye, and we 
never saw them again. 

The country we were now in looked much less suitable to 
our favourite amusement of coursing than that around 
Shaik Birkia ; so we decided to spend the next day in shoot- 
ing, and thus investigate the jungle without running any risk 
of damaging the hounds by commencing work possibly in 
the wrong direction. At nightfall the clouds again began to 
lower and the wind to blow in fitful gusts. The weather 
was unsettled ; for, though there is no rain in Sind, still, every 
third year or so, from ten days to a fortnight of intermittent 
drizzling not unfrequently vexes and hampers the move- 
ments of those who are out in the jungle either for pleasure 
or on duty in the middle of the cold season. In addition 
to this, terrific storms occur at uncertain intervals, when, as 
at Aden, many inches of rain will fall in a single night. The 
dwellers in Sind should be prepared for this, but they never 
are. 

Warnings, I grieve to say, were ever thrown away upon 
me ; so, on this threatening night of our first arrival at our 
new encampment — when the tent-pole quivered and the 
canvas roof flapped ominously — instead of at once having a 
trench dug round and the earth therefirom thrown up against 
the walls of our frail abode, instead of at least looking to 
the four " storm-ropes " and seeing that they were properly 
secured each to a long and stout peg — I went to bed and 
said to myself: "It generally comes to nothing. I have 
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known it much worse than this at night, and yet in the 
morning it was fine and serene as ever. Thus, lulled by a 
sort of native faith in " Kismet," I sank, for a time, into as 
dreamless slumber — but it was only for a time. At mid- 
night I found myself, without exactly knowing how, standing 
in the middle of the floor confronting Bennett illuminated 
by the lightning and shouting so as to get his voice above 
the storm. 

" The tent ! the tent ! — it will be down in another 
minute if you don't hang on ! " 

Now, Bennett in such emergencies was simply marvellous. 
He seemed able to inspire the tottering tent itself with a 
determination to bear up a little longer. 

" We must hammer in the pegs, sharp," he said. 

" Oh, yes ! " I replied, feebly, " let us both call out as loud 
as we can to the servants." 

" My dear fellow ! how can you talk like that, when you 
know what they are ? " 

With this, he rushed forth into the deluge and miracu- 
lously found a huge wooden mallet, with which he at once 
set to upon those props that showed the most signs of 
giving way. What could I do but follow such a dashing 
lead ? I did so promptly, though I knew nothing of such 
business — for did I not always leave these details to my 
paid retainers, called the " nauker-log " ? 

" For goodness' sake apply all your weight and strength 
to yonder comer . — if the wind once gets under it we are 
done for." 

Whilst thus speaking, my energetic friend had rammed in 
ever so many pegs and dug a trench. 
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" Now," he exclaimed, running cheerfully to my tempest- 
tossed point, " if it had not been for you, the whole thing 
would have come down. There I it's tied down now, and 
we can both go to bed again : I warrant everything will 
remain taut till the morning, no matter what may happen." 

Now, the advice to go to bed was excellent ; but how to 
follow it was the question. Our night-suits were drenched 
to such a degree that I could only wonder how such thin 
material could hold so much water. Of course, Bennett 
had a fresh toilet ready to his hand, which he put on, and 
then stowed himself under all the wraps and blankets 
required during the cold months in these regions. But 
what was I to do ? My clothes were in the possession of 
my "dressing-boy," called Chand. I could not begin to 
unpack between twelve and one at night j and, as to getting 
the said Chand to help me, I never expected to see any- 
thing more than his body floating about in the morning. 

" I have it ! " I thought suddenly. " Quite sick people in 
England are put to bed wet in order to save their lives. 
Now, I am very well ; so that such a proceeding will surely 
add greatly to the natural strength of my constitution." 

Five minutes after the formation of this resolution, I was 
sound asleep. I awoke, however, in the morning with 
feelings terribly contrary to those which I had anticipated. 

I cannot describe my sensations — a mortal sickness; 
inability to open my eyes j no power of speech ; each bone 
aching so that I could tell exactly the form of my own 
skeleton ! Such were a few of the triumphs of a single 
night's water-cure. When daylight broke, I had just 
strength to crawl from my couch and cast myself in 
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a P. & O. armchair that stood in the doorway. The 
storm had long passed away, and was succeeded by a fresh, 
bright morning. Chand, instead of being drowned, was 
cheerfully employed warming his hands and watching 
the kettie boil on a little fireplace constructed with rough 
stones upon the open plain. I seemed to note these 
things as though they were going on in another world. 
I was only roused to a partial sense of reality wlien 
Bennett stood over me and gazed down upon my lack- 
lustre countenance. Fright was depicted on his features. 
For the only time in his life, he looked afiuid. How was 
he to bury me ? his looks seemed to say — you could not 
get coffins and things of that sort out in these wilds. A 
man ought to live at any rate till has got back to the camp. 

" No, no !" I murmured, answering what I took to be his 
thoughts — " I shall not die ; I shall sit here till to-morrow 
morning, and then I shall be well again. Please go out 
shooting by yourself — for to-day I shall neither be able to 
speak nor even think." 

On the return of my friend toward evening, I felt that a 
change for the better had taken place ; and, when dinner 
was served, I could sit at the table and take a little 
nourishment. 

" I am glad to tell you," said Bennett, " that I have found 
a place where there are several hares knocking about 
They are rather too close to the mountains, and the 
ground is bad ; but still, if the dogs are as good as they 
look, we ought to have some nice sport." 

This refreshing news acted so " beneficially on my poor 
aching head, that I was actually able to assume a reclining 
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position and go to bed instead of remaining in the armchair 
all night. I slept very soundly, and the next morning all 
my energies were fully restored to me. We started as 
soon as it was light, and were not long in arriving, with 
our beaters, at the foot of the hills which had been so 
favourably reported on. 

The Indian hare, though so much smaller than its 
European brethren, does not therefore show less sport. 
The contrary, perhaps, is the case ; for, though for want of 
stride it may not hold out so long before the first turn is 
taken, yet its activity in turning and doubling is greatly 
increased by its lightness. And then there are the 
difficulties of the ground to be taken into consideration. 
We now found ourselves on the lower slopes of a chain of 
mountains so rugged and stony that no English courser 
would have allowed his greyhounds to be led there for a walk 
even. Yet this was the place that we were so glad to find, 
and where, indeed, we enjoyed ourselves very much. We 
had sufficient courses to establish the respective merits 
of all the dogs with the exception of Prince and Rufus. 
These two graceful and light-made giants soon proved 
themselves far superior to all the rest, and it was really 
a grand sight to see them flying neck and neck over 
the boulders, contending for the victory as they rapidly over- 
hauled every, hare they were slipped at. We were, however, 
unable to give the palm to either ; and they ever remained 
amicable rivals till death parted them. 

As our leave was of such short duration and Shaik Birkia 
had not turned out the place we had expected to find it, the 
reader, I hope, will be lenient and remember that these 
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humble records are not intended to astonish, but only to 
throw a h'ght more or less interesting upon the lives which 
so many of us lead and must continue to lead at our Indian 
Stations. Perhaps we should have done better if we had 
followed the example of some of our friends, and visited 
those deserts which were within reach and covered, at this 
time of the year, with a splendid show of wild-fowl, includ- 
ing multitudes of the hobara, which is a good-sized and 
very beautiful bustard. The great and, to my mind, fatal 
drawback to this sport is that these lovely game-birds are 
destroyed by the cartload, as I am tojd, and left to rot 
upon the ground for want of transport. Such results, 
Bennett and I agreed, would fill us with melancholy instead 
of joy ; so we took our leave and spent it in the somewhat 
unsatisfactory manner which I have described. Still, 
however, we returned to Hyderabad having killed a good 
many more hares, foxes, and jackals than would have fallen 
to our dogs if we had remained there. There was much 
consolation in this thought as we once more crossed the 
monotonous scene of our daily duty — the parade-ground — 
and cantered each into his own compound through the 
narrow back-entrance so well known to our respective nags. 
And, after all, if you get but a sprinkling only of sport, it' 
is better to tear yourself away from lawn-tennis now and 
then, and at any rate make the acquaintance of the country 
and its people. Then there is the change of conversation 
so beneficial to the mess when all the explorers return simul- 
taneously from various points of the compass. For we had 
by no means been the only adventurers. A party had been 
to the desert referred to above, and made extraordinary 
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bags. But they sighed a little, while relating their exploits. 
"For," they said, "it was heartbreaking to think of so 
much game being wasted." 

Then there was Lieutenant Walket, of the Artillery. Not 
only had he also been out, but he had far eclipsed us all, 
and was the undoubted hero of this particular epoch. He 
had wisely chosen falconry as his speciality, and he carried 
out the sport on a grand scale. Two head-falconers, each 
with a fine riding camel of his own, and assistants to do 
their bidding — what might not be expected of such an 
establishment ? The results, I always heard, were commen- 
surate with the outlay ; and magnificent sport was the order 
of the day with this gentleman. He had hawks of every 
variety — some for long flights, others for short decisive 
dashes; great birds, small ones, and some of regal size, 
beauty, and valour. But some of the more priceless falcons 
were the property of the men themselves, who were well- 
known characters and made their own terms with those 
who were their masters for the time being. Now this was 
not the kind of thing that commended itself to my feelings ; 
so that, though I greatly admired, I did not envy what I saw. 
I could not have borne to associate with these noble winged 
companions and friends, and to have felt all the time that 
we must part some day — and perhaps very soon. I still 
mourned Selina, who was my own, my very own, and could 
not fill her place temporarily with even one of those princely 
hawks which strike down the gazelle or, as some assert, the 
wolf itself, and whose price may be two hundred pounds. 
Birds of this stamp were beyond my humble means ; and, 
notwithstanding my utmost efforts, I was unable to attach 
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to myself, all the time I was in Sind, an ordinary trainer of 
the commoner and less ambitious varieties. To be sure, an 
aspirant to this lofty post in my establishment did at last 
present himself on a guerdon of one pound monthly, but 
he proved an idle, false, and drunken character whom it was 
impossible to keep up to the regular discharge of his duties. 
I had, therefore, no choice but to discharge him and give 
up this fascinating amusement. Falcons must never be 
neglected : if they are left shut up and fed hastily on the 
perch instead of being constantly handled and made to 
circle round in the air before feeding, they soon relapse 
into wildness and all their education has to be commenced 
again. 

And now I think, notwithstanding the disclaimer con- 
tained in the first volume of this work, I will devote the 
next few pages to a careful description of my attempts at 
falconry whilst at Hyderabad. If my failure should, by 
being carefully explained, enable future generations of 
subalterns to succeed, I shall at all events enjoy a series 
of posthumous victories. 

"Ten rupees (;^i) a month is all I mean to spend on 
it — ^not a penny more ! " was my unalterable resolve. The 
whole business was as A B C to me — ^for had I not learned 
all, down to the minutest details, under my native friend at 
Kolapore? I knew that I could do all I wanted hand- 
somely on this sum. Why, then, pay more ? And, if I must 
consent to be imposed upon, at what sum, short of all I 
possessed, should I draw the line ? A man, on ten rupees 
a month, who had acquired the simple rules of the art 
was all that was necessary to give me pleasure, and much 
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greater pleasure than could be derived from a far larger 
establishment in which I should end by being managed 
very much like a captive bird myself. In short, I 
wanted a servant ; but how to get one, was the difficulty. 
In vain did I hunt personally through our own bazaar 
or in the native city ; the answer was invariably the same : 
"These log (people) always go about in families — they 
will not take service single-handed; you must either go 
without falconers or adopt a family mounted on camels 
like Walket Sahib's men." But this I was determined not 
to do j so I now bethought me of my own three dog-boys : 
why not convert one of them into a hawkman ? It was a 
bright idea; so, summoning them to my presence, I ad- 
dressed them in the following words : " Listen ! dog-boys 
(Suno Kuttewaja log), Fate has suddenly decided to smile 
upon one of you in an extraordinary manner. Enough ! 
This is what is to happen. You know how impossible I 
have found it to get a hawkman ? Now, it has just struck 
me that I could teach one of you the business ; and your 
pay would rise at once from six to ten rupees a month. 
Your work, too, would be so much pleasanter and 
full of distinction (abroo) as well." 

But why, I wondered, during this magic address, did 
their eyes remain all fixed upon the ground ? Were they 
dazzled with such brilliant prospects for the future, or had 
they not realised the nature of my offer? 

" Think," I said, " in pursuance of your new calling you 
will be able to spend your life wandering under the vault 
of heaven ; or," I added rapidly, " if you prefer it, you can 
pass most of your time walking about in the bazaar with 
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a half-tamed falcon on your fist That will be very fine, 
and all the people will admire you." 

But still there were the same downcast looks, the same 
unmoved postures. They were as men rooted to the 
ground. "63^*00!" I exclaimed, addressing the one who 
was of the lowest sweeper caste, " are you dumb ? " 

" No, I am not dumb — but how can I speak ? This 
emplojrment I cannot accept, as it is not according 
to* the dustoor of my family. None of us were ever 
falconers that I heard of, and I would not be the first ! " 

" Han, han 1 yes, yes ! " exclaimed the other two in 
animated chorus, " we could not do it for any money — ^not 
for the General Sahib's pay : it is not the dustoor ! " 

After this proclamation of the dustoor, I knew that they 
would rather be beaten to death than become baz-wallas 
falconers) : so there was nothing for it but to renew my 
efforts to meet with some person who would accept the 
offered situation willingly ; and at last such a one did 
present himself, and was engaged on the sum I had fixed 
upon — namely, ten rupees monthly — in return for which 
stipend he was to do ever)rthing that was needful. 

Shaik Hussein, as I shall call him, belonged to a hawking 
family and was well aquainted with all that had to be done ; 
so that I had nothing to do but to givt him my orders and 
see that he obeyed them. 

" Prepare your snares for the capture of luggurs," I said, 
" and show them to me." 

He did so. One consisted of a thin strong stick, about 
eighteen inches long, with a little live-bird attached by a 
string to the centre of it^ and each end smeared with the 
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native birdlime called " goolur." The operator would place 
this artless-looking contrivance on the ground at about 
thirty yards from a convenient bush into which he would 
creep and conceal himself from view. But, himself unseen, 
he would watch the heavens, especially observing that 
quarter whence he expected the falcon of his hopes to 
appear; and, the instant it soared into view, he would, by 
means of a long cotton-thread, give the stick a sly jerk. 
This would cause the sparrow to flutter and at once betray 
the luckless victim to the hovering bird-of-war, who would 
swoop with the speed of lightning on his prey. But, in 
rising again on the wing, the treacherous little dart would 
at once bite hold of the hawk's feathers. Flight would at 
once become impossible, and the would-be captor caught 
himself. But I did not like this method of trapping, as the 
birds were often injured when obtained in this way. 

The second contrivance was the one I always employed. 
It was something like the lid of a basket with the meshes 
of wickerwork just close enough to confine the decoy-birds 
placed beneath ; and this structure was covered all over 
profusely with horsehair nooses. 

The first day, I possessed nothing but Shaik Hussein ; 
the second day, he had made one of these sieves out of my 
horses' tails and some sticks picked up in the compound. 
On the third morning, he started, without having cost me 
anything, for the primaeval jungle. I wondered, in my own 
mind, what he would do, when he got there, to earn the 
three-days' pay which I already owed him. I hoped for 
the best ; but, firom what I had seen of him, I feared the 

worst. How pleased and surprised, then, I was to see him, 
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about sunset, walking in at my gateway, carrying something 
done up in his unwound turban — ^which I knew at once 
meant hawks. Yes, he had caught three all at once, he 
told me. First one had descended, and, as it fluttered and 
screamed among the nooses, the others thought it had 
come in for something unusually good ; so they also rushed 
in to get a share of the spoil, and thus got caught them- 
selves. 

I could not but admire the way in which my new 
retainer had secured his prizes. First, they were beauti- 
fully folded up in the linen ; and, when taken out of this 
envelope, they seemed as though cleverly trussed. Nothing 
could exceed the neatness with which they were secured : 
not a feather was ruffled ; and they were so bound that, 
without being tight, they were entirely deprived of all 
power of movement. The eyelids, which are below the 
eyes and shut upwards, are of callous flesh. They had 
been pierced, and a soft silk-thread passed through the 
holes and tied across at the top of the head. Thus were 
the captives for the present deprived of sight, and blessed 
with a sort of fictitious calmness very beneficial under the 
circumstances. The first thing was to bind the narrow 
strips of leather called jesses on to their legs ; and to 
these, again, a string was aflixed. Then all three were tied 
down — each in the middle of a native charpoy, or bedstead, 
made of a sort of coarse, stiff" netting, upon which the 
falcons could flutter and struggle without hurting them- 
selves. 

At this stage of the proceedings, there was a lull — 
nothing more was to be done for some time to come ; so 
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I was able to take a good survey of my new property. 
Two were beautiful birds of their kind — ^very large luggurs, 
which is the name for the females of this species of 
peregrine-falcon. The other was a juggur, or male, of the 
same sort — and, of course, much less in size ; for, as my 
readers are aware, among birds of prey, the fair sex greatly 
surpass their lords in weight, stature, strength, and courage. 

' The juggur and one of the luggurs were in full adult- 
plumage, and they were very lovely to look at. Their 
wings and backs were of a blue-grey, their breasts were 
snowy white and flecked with lemon spots; whilst their 
polished legs and feet were of a bright yellow that showed 
off their powerful ebony talons to great advantage. The 
eyes of all were large, black, and softly-brilliant. The 
second female, though she was full-grown, had not yet 
assumed her court-dress. Her plumage was all over of a 
dingy brown, and her legs were a pale slate-colour. Yet 
this bird from the first showed the most docility and 
courage. As they all three sat, on this first evening, 
deprived of sight and in durance vile, they did not look by 
any means crushed or terror-stricken; on the contrary, 
their bearing was proud and resentful. 

"Nothing," said Shaik Hussein, "will subdue these 
haughty (mugroor) creatures but want of sleep. They 
must be kept awake, and only allowed one hour's rest 
just before dawn; whilst not till noon shall I give thenv 
any food.** 

Under these circumstances, the dog-boys were, of 
course, told off into watches ; for, though I could not force 
them to do better work for higher pay, I could coerce 
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them to deeds of usefulness at set hours without any extra 
emoluments. 

The prisoners all remained in statu quo through the 
night and until nine o'clock next morning, when they 
experienced the agreeable change of breakfast. 

Since luggurs can be kept quite well on raw mutton, 
provided it be fresh-killed, I had sanctioned the purchase, 
by my butler, of a few ounces of this flesh, so as to relieve 
my falconer from the trouble of catching birds by means 
of the long rod described in a former chapter ; so that he 
had no excuse for neglecting the education of his pupils, 
which should be always going on in some shape or other 
Their first meal, for instance, was far from being the 
humdrum event in which I was about to indulge myself. 
The hawks were very hungry ; and, when allowed to smell 
the mutton held just above their beaks, they endeavoured 
at once to snatch at it with their claws, but, as they had 
been closely tied down to prevent them from scratching 
their eyes open, they could not gratify their desires. 
Shaik Hussein continued this manoeuvre for some time, 
shouting loudly all the while, so as to accustom^ the falcons 
to his voice. These discordant cries, far from frightening 
the birds, seemed to rouse their martial ardour, and they 
seized with great satisfaction such little strips of food as 
their instructor was pleased to let them get hold of be- 
tween their mandibles. The silk string was now removed 
from their eyelids and well-fitting hoods were clapped 
upon their heads; for they can never, when in confine- 
ment, be allowed to look about when on their perches, 
because, as long as they can see, they are always trying 
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to dash after something. All was now over for the first 
day ; and there was not much difference, during the two 
or three succeeding ones, in their treatment — only each 
night a little more sleep could be allowed, and every 
breakfast was less scanty than the preceding one. At the 
same time, they were brought to the fist, which had to be 
protected by a stout gauntlet, as a guard against their sharp 
and powerful claws. It is essential to carry the birds about 
as much as possible in this way, for nothing else will fami- 
liarise them with their keepers. This is why one man can 
only manage so few properly. The next step in their training 
is to fix a piece of mutton on to the lure, which is formed 
of the wings and feathers of the bird you intend to hunt, 
and then utter the feeding-call loudly at about thirty yards 
away from their cots. An assistant then suddenly unhoods 
them, and we hope they will start at once for the bait. 
In case they should not do so, however, a long string is 
attached to their jesses, so that any attempt at escape may 
prove abortive. After performing in this way two or three 
times with readiness and pleasure, they may be loosed 
previous to getting their dinners. Away they soar, as if 
they were gone for ever. Then the dummy is whirled 
aloft, and deafening shouts rend the air. The hawks 
wheel round and swoop down with lightning-speed; but 
the keeper is too quick for them, and snatches the 
tempting morsel from their grasp in the twinkling of an 
eye. Thus they rise, perform sweeping gyrations, and 
swoop again and again till they have had sufiicient 
exercise, and are at last allowed to clutch their prey in 
triumph. 
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This completes the training, and may be achieved in 
ten days or a fortnight in the case of a well-disposed 
bird. 

So far, all has been very pleasant and ended prettily ; 
for the falcons have only had sufficient discipline applied 
to them to render their lives interesting. But now they 
are to be entered to their game ; and this is, if the native 
manipulators are left to themselves, an unjustifiably-cruel 
process. A luggur, for instance, will not, in its wild state, 
attack a raven, which is larger than itself: the economy 
of Nature would not admit of such a waste. A thrush or 
a dove would make a sufficient meal for one of these 
peregrines. It is accordingly satisfied with such smaller 
quarry, and is not aware that it is superior to the crow in 
fighting qualities. "We must take the fear out of its 
heart," says the Indian hawkman. So, having steadily fed 
his bird with flesh tied to a stuffed crow, he now catches 
a live one, and holds it down forcibly whilst the falcon 
tears its living flesh. But the scene is too shocking to 
dwell upon ; so I will only say that the proper way is to 
kill the victim instantly, by cutting its throat as the luggur 
lights upon it. After this, they turn out a previously- 
captured rook, with its wings sufficiently clipped to make 
it easy to catch ; and then the falcon is flown in pursuit 
But, I am sorry to say, the beak of this first experimental 
bird is generally broken before it is let go, instead of being 
tied, as it can be, by drilling a small hole in the callous 
horn of the upper mandible. Some cruelty is, I fear, 
unavoidable in training hawks to take large game; so, 
as the sport will certainly continue, it is as well to reduce 
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this to a minimum. Natives are singularly wanting in 
feeling in such matters. 

I remember the Kolapore trainer, of whom I have already 
spoken — and deservedly so — as being such a very nice man, 
inviting me one day to see his Rajah's two largest and finest 
peregrines of the biggest sort take a lesson on a magnificent 
bird the like of which I had never seen. I do not even 
now know its name, but people to whom I have described 
it say it must have been the " painted adjutant." It was 
as tall as a little man, with a beautiful glossy back and wings 
of peacock-green. Its breast was broad, smooth, and of a 
pure white. It stood gracefully on its long legs, and it had 
a neck like a swan. This beautiful being was taken out of 
its winding-sheet, and, with the inevitable long line attached 
to its foot, was allowed to take wing and once more indulge 
in a short dream of liberty. The largest and boldest of the 
peregrines was now unhooded. In an instant, its soft black 
eyes gleamed with such intensity that they seemed to have 
already overtaken the huge retreating foe and to scorch 
him with their rays. Every feather of her body seemed at 
the same time to tighten to her body, like wax, as her sharp- 
pointed wings left her sides. Thus she stood for an instant 
poised, tall, slim, eager, beautiful, and cruel. Then she 
was gone — she was twenty feet above the retreating crane — 
she had dropped like a stone on to its back. They were on 
the ground together, each battling for life. The falconer 
had started at full speed with his bird and was soon 
enveloped in the mighty outspread pinions of the " painted 
adjutant." Practice makes perfect — ^and, with a few skilful 
passes difficult to follow with the eye, the poor bird was being 
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held neatly folded up with its back upon the ground. The 
hawk stood grasping its milk-white breast : she was madly 
quivering — ^thirsting for blood, yet uncertain how to act — 
how to devour a victim five times as large as herself. Then 
quietly, like a cat, the falconer extended his finger, and, 
parting the snowy plumage, exposed the naked bosom of his 
prisoner to the eye of its enemy. At once the sharp beak 
descended on the tender spot, and a crimson stain responded 
to the blow. This was the climax. The hawk seemed as 
though boiling with fury. I had no time to know whether 
I felt anything; for, like lightning, another picture was 
now offered to my gaze — the native, standing with the 
hawk, hooded, on his wrist, and beside him the adjutant 
also erect, but with the restraining cord firmly held between 
the toes of his janitor. 

" Surely you are going to kill the poor bird and put it 
out of its misery ? " I said. 

He looked at me with a pity greater than I could bestow 
even upon the unlucky stork or crane — ^whichever it may 
have been. 

"Kill it?" And whence do you think I could get 
another similar animal on which to train His Highnesses 
costly imported falcons ? I," he added proudly, " caught 
this bird, which was more than anyone else could do; 
and I have not the slightest hope of ever circumventing 
another. This one has been delivered into my hands, and 
of course it must do the work of the Government like all 
the rest of us." 

Such was this man's teaching, such his philosophy. I 
have only told the story to show that there is apt to be 
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much cruelty mingled with this noble sport. To close one's 
eyes and purchase a well-trained bird in no way lessens the 
evil. To know and to avoid is surely the better course ? 
Hawks, in short, should be only trained on such of the 
feathered tribe as can be despatched at once : for then the 
inhumanity attending the process of instruction can be 
reduced pretty well to nil, 

I allowed no objectionable practices in connection with 
my two luggurs at Hyderabad. The juggur I had set at 
liberty ; so Shaik Hussein had only two pupils to attend to. 
They got on very well — especially the younger and least 
beautiful-looking of the two. At the end of a fortnight she 
would strike a full-sized Indian gamecock, called by the 
natives a * Koolung fowl," so there was but little doubt she 
would learn to face a hobara by the time the opportunity 
for this sport should arrive. 

But, alas ! how litde we know what is in store for us, 
what is coming, .or how we shall behave in the hour of 
trial I Perhaps, up to the present moment, some of my 
gentler readers may have been mistaking me for a hero ! 
Now, I do not think it would be right for me to remain 
towering on a pedestal lofty but false withal. Is not this 
book written with a single eye to that truth which, when 
fully stated, must ever warn as well as beckon? Not 
that I at any time seriously wished to be a hero. Think 
of the fatigue of such a position and the constant strain 
of living up to it ! Could Hector, for instance, after a day 
of glorious deeds, confess to aching limbs and sit with his 
feet in hot water before going to bed ? No, he could not. 
But I and the vast majority of mankind, for whom my book 
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is written and to whose sympathy and forbearance I 
appeal, can fall, confess, and try to do better. 

Just as my falcons had arrived at the satisfactory stage 
above recorded, I was called away for a week on some 
duty. I knew Shaik Hussein to be a slippery character 
who only worked for his bread under terror and because 
he could see no way to obtaining it without following some 
occupation. Endless, therefore, were my injunctions as to 
the routine to be followed in my absence ; whilst the con- 
sequences of drunkenness, idleness, and neglect, were 
much dwelt upon and fully explained. 

I departed, and in due time returned. " Where," I 
asked, as the gathered household greeted me in my 
portal, " is Shaik Hussein ? " 

" Oh, he doesn't live here now ! He says you gave 
him leave, during your absence, to reside with his wives in 
the bazaar ; but he comes sometimes, and I always give 
plenty of the best and freshest mutton every day to the 
falcons." 

" What do I hear ? " I cried, as I ran to the room where 
the birds resided. 

As I extended my hand to the least docile of the two, 
she screamed wildly and flew at me with a fury wilder 
than any that had animated her when first caught In an 
instant of blind rage I wrung her neck ! 

Here I must pause. 

When overpowered by anger, we should endeavour to 
refrain from all action, or we shall do something the 
effects of which we cannot foresee. I had no sooner 
committed this rash and bad act than my heart smote me. 
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I would have given anything to have restored to the poor 
bird its innocent life. But this I could not do ; so I took 
its body and nailed it by its outspread wings across the 
door of Shaik Hussein's house in my compound, and 
under it I wrote words, in chalk, from his Koran — words 
that I thought would horrify him. On his return, how- 
ever, he gazed with callous indifference on this sad emblem, 
and evidently cared for nothing as long as I refrained 
from beating him. But I had by this time had enough 
of violence ; and I felt, besides, that I could never again 
bear the sight of a tame falcon or take any pleasure in the 
sport. I therefore dismissed the odious wretch without any 
pay and gave away the remaining bird, Selina the Second, 
to a brother officer, who, I felt, was more deserving of her 
than myself. Thus by my rash act did I wound myself 
for life and destroy for ever a taste for a favourite 
pastime. 

Shortly after this, the time came for me to take a final 
leave of Hyderabad. I had everything packed and was 
on the point of starting, when we were suddenly visited 
by one of those tremendous storms to which rainless 
countries are liable at long intervals. All night long, the 
rain, accompanied of course by furious thunder and 
lightning, descended in sheeted torrents. By the morn- 
ing there was not a compound without a ruin of some 
kind in it The houses, with their flat roofs and arched 
verandahs, look as solid as little castles ; but they are all 
built of unbaked bricks stuck together with mud. It is 
true that the roofs have a good deal of chopped straw 
mixed with them, and they are sloped sufficiently to obtain 
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drainage. They are thus enabled to get through an 
ordinary wet day or two well enough ; but, when it comes 
to the unchaining of the dements, the weakness of their 
constitution soon becomes painfiilly apparent Cascades 
of mud are soon followed by the sliding-down of walls 
or the sudden collapse of some exposed projection. 

If such a tempest lasted, as it often does elsewhere, for 
twelve hours, I suppose every vestige of the cantonments, 
except the European barracks, would be swept into the 
Indus, who would accept the camp and all its contents as a 
small contribution to that embankment which he is throw- 
ing up at his mouths into the sea ! My share of damage 
consisted in the fdXL of the north end of my verandah, and 
an ominous crack along the adjoining walls and ceiling of 
my bedroom. The men of the Native Infentry were literally 
washed out of their lines. As I went down to visit them 
and to assist in providing them with other shelter, I found 
the plain between the officers' quarters and the huts of the 
Sepoys — the parade-ground, in fact — covered with a vast 
sheet of water, like a lake, and quite knee-deep at its lowest 
level. This watery expanse all looked smooth and harmless 
enough at first sight ; but, as Bennett and I waded and 
plodded on our way through it, we came upon many a pitfall 
into which if we had fallen we should, to say the least of 
it, have had a good plunge-bath. But such holes and 
depressions, if unpleasant, were not dangerous. They were, 
however, not the worst feature of the sudden inundation, for 
we found our progress at times stopped by rapid streams of 
whose depth and ultimate destination we knew nothing. I 
could have fancied lives being lost, in the darkness of the 
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night, whilst endeavouring to pass such large natural drains. 
No one, however, as far as I can remember, was drowned 
during this convulsion of Nature; nor was any person 
smothered beneath the many ruins that fell on this eventful 
night In a few hours, the sky was again in its usual 
cloudless state ; but it was nearly two days before the water 
had run off the plain (elevated though it was) sufficiently to 
enable us to erect a canvas camp for our men. 

As I was not to be allowed to proceed on my journey to 
other lands till this work should be completed, I think I 
cannot do better, whilst thus delayed, than attempt to depict 
two other kinds of storms with which Nature, in her violent 
moods, visits this monotonous and, generally speaking, dull 
part of the world. 

We have seen what the rain can do ; but the effect of a 
real dust-storm of the first magnitude is so astounding that 
I must make up my mind, whilst pourtraying the finest one 
I ever saw, to being generally charged with exaggeration. 
Some have never seen a really good tempest of this sort ; 
others take everything so entirely as a matter of course that 
they are not struck with the phenomena of Nature : so that 
it is left to a painstaking and indifferent author like myself 
to place these striking scenes with as much clearness as 
possible before the mind's eye of those who are curious in 
such matters. 

One afternoon, Bennett and I were sitting in my drawing- 
room, which was a spacious apartment well lighted by a door 
and large windows opening on to the front verandah, when I 
suddenly heard, coming from the Native lines on the other 
side of the parade-ground, the sound of a great cackUng as 
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of an army of ducks. I knew that this portended a rapidly- 
advancing squall from that quarter, as the natives always 
give forth these cheerful clattering tones as they run hither 
and thither making their preparations to meet it I ran out 
to the back of the house to look at the weather. The scene 
is now before me as distinctly as at the moment when 
I beheld it. In the direction of the barracks and bazaar, 
the horizon, far as the eye could reach, was shut out by a 
vast black curtain dropped from heaven. Its inky surface 
appeared solid, and was figured with sulphurous-looking 
streaks, which were columns of dust mountains high ; but 
they looked not unlike gigantic snakes as, obedient to the 
blast, they bent and twisted in their dark setting of other 
ingredients of the earth and sky. The effect of this extra- 
ordinary background upon the objects in front of it was 
' startling to the last degree. This vast pall was advancing 
on the wings of the wind to meet the setting sun, and 
everything stood in a dead calm in front of this stupendous 
screen. 

But for this storm, I should never have remarked that, 
beyond the hues, in the further distance, were hills forming 
a rugged and clifF-like line. On the brow of this chain 
appeared the commissariat building with the quarters of the 
officer now towering in magnified and ghostly form above 
them. All the constructions, which were of pale-coloured 
mud, stood out with unnatural whiteness and clearness 
of outline. The nearer the shadow approached, the more 
marked was this effect, till the unfortunate buildings looked 
as if they were in an agony and trying to escape. In an 
instant they disappeared totally, and in long rows, till at 
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last nothing was to be seen but the low-built huts of the 
Sepoys standing out with unwonted prominence just across 
the parade-ground. Then they were quickly engulfed — 
gone, as it were, without a sign of them left. Yet still, where 
we stood, the air was unruffled, and the slanting rays of the 
fast-setting sun shone with a sort of innocent confidence 
strangely at variance with the huge and mystic shadow 
which was so soon to quench them. 

Such was the position of affairs till this tragic-looking veil 
had arrived at the very hedge of my compound. Then a 
warning tremor caused us to spring inside the last open door 
and seciure it above and below with bblts. In an instant 
afterwards we found ourselves in complete darkness. Never 
have I seen light so thoroughly annihilated even during the 
obscurest night. We could not see to get any matches, and, 
whilst groping about in search of them, the large dogs that 
got between our legs could only be felt — not the slightest 
trace of them was visible to the eye. Outside the inner 
hedge that ran up to the portico could only just be discerned, 
whereas during the darkest nights something could always 
be made out of even the highroad, altogether outside the 
premises. Surely this was darkness ? It did not, however, 
last long. In six minutes it had come and gone like the 
genii of Oriental fable. 

Again the sun was shining, and no trace of the 
hurricane was left, except a delicious fragrance and fresh- 
ness of the atmosphere that always follows an event of this 
kind. Can we wonder at the superstition, at the belief in 
auguries and portents that colour the minds of the natives 
of such climes ? Here, Nature, unameliorated by the works 
VOL. ii; M 
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of man, has it for the most pait all her own way ; and she 
seems to delight in loosing the donnant intellects of her 
children by woiidng through a system of contrasts so 
glaring that they cannot choose but to note and wonder 
at them. Millions of these poor people live their lives 
without having seen anything but their own little jungle- 
girt hamlets. Yet, on every dunghill sits a goigeous and 
refulgent peacock, surrounded by his harem. " What can 
be the mean i ng of this?" they ask. "Whence comes 
all this splendour — who maintains it, and what is it for ? 
We do not require it!" 

" The gods lov& it ! " responds the sage. " It is the 
bird of Krishna ! " 

Or look, again, at yon laborious coombee, the tiller of the 
soil, as he bends over the little watercourses which, drawn 
from the mighty Indus and managed by miniature dams, 
fertilise his fields. The season has been propitious, and 
the bright-green delicate sprouts seem to smile up at 
the toil-worn fece that is bending over them. The 
coombee is almost venturing to feel happy : the critical 
time is over — ^the waters have risen to the proper height 
and no higher. " And," says the goodman to himself, 
" much of this prosperity can be traced to my own wisdom 
and piety ; for it was entirely by my advice that the 
offerings to Gunputty and the rest of the hierarchy were 
more liberal and in better taste than usual this year." 

Alas ! that so pleasing a reverie should be abruptly 
dispelled by something falling with a splash into the 
rivulet at his feet ! 

A locust 1 
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Exultation is instantaneously replaced by despair as he 
glances to windward and sees an overwhelming storm of 
these malevolent beings surging through the heavens 
towards his ill-fated holding. Utterly dumbfounded, he 
stands gazing on advancing famine. And there, since I 
cannot help, I must leave him while I describe, for the 
entertainment of my friends, a locust-storm which I my- 
self witnessed whilst at Hyderabad. 

One afternoon, as I was about to start for a ride, my 
servant informed me that the insects just alluded to were 
falling like rain, and that I should not find, it at all an 
agreeable evening for taking the air. I immediately 
stepped outside, and was greeted by a sight which would 
have astonished me much more than it did had I not 
witnessed similar scenes before. This was, however, by 
far the grandest flight of these gigantic and bloated-looking 
grasshoppers that had ever been presented to me. 

Whatever may have been the actual area covered at 
any time by the moving host, to me it showed no limits 
in any direction. It looked, especially when gazing 
fixedly upwards, exactly like a heavy fall of snow. High 
as the eye could reach, there seemed no diminution of the 
slowly-drifting and thickly-falling devastators. The ground 
was, of course, densely strewn with them ; and, once they 
had alighted with a gentle whirring sound, they seemed 
to abandon all sense of self-preservation. Native servants 
should always be encouraged to give advice, because some 
good is sure to come of it — if you act in a contrary sense. 

" Do not go out," said my butler, " for, if you do, some- 
thing is sure to happen." 

M— 2 
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"You are right,'* I said, ** something will happen — ^I 
shall see what a really-good locust-stonn is like.'' 

With this, I set off up the road ; and certainly the effect 
of being heavily rained upon without getting wet was a 
new and curious sensation to me. Such was the weight 
of the descending insects, that it was quite impossible to 
urge my horse beyond a walk. The beasts had a sort 
oi notion of going on somewhere, which prevented them 
from more than just covering the ground. They were not 
knee-deep— as, according to the accounts of some travellers, 
they often are in other coimtries. The row of sapling trees 
that bordered each side of my path exhibited a strange 
appearance, covered as they were each with a heaving 
and repulsive load of these horrid grubs. Every now 
and then, surfeited bunches of this unlovely fruit would 
fall to the ground, having destroyed the branch on which 
they fed. As I proceeded on my tour of inspection, I 
saw no other moving forms besides the locusts. Crows 
there were, certainly ; but they were sitting huddled up in 
detached groups, looking dreadfully bored. They had 
long ago gorged to satiety, and were now sighing for Lent 
That they like the flavour of these insects, I know ; for I 
once watched with interest an animated chase as one of 
these birds darted in pursuit of a single individual 
pursuing an elevated course through the air. 

This locust was in good racing condition, and he 
doubled and twisted finely on his assailant It was very 
amusing to see first one and then the other tumbling head 
over heels at an altitude of thirty or forty feet The 
movements of the crow trying to ape the falcon were 
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peculiarly grotesque. Eventually, failure of wind brought 
him puffing to the ground; and the locust went on its 
way rejoicing towards the sea. 

Yes, this solitary traveller was ocean-bound, as were 
also the great army of which I am^writing. On they swept, 
and many millions no doubt found a watery grave and 
afforded a splendid banquet to many a hungry fish. Well, 
in a short time, they were gone ; and we were not much 
the worse for their visit — for, though they had devoured 
every green thing that they could find, still that amounted 
to but little, for our vegetation at the best times was so 
scanty as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. 

If we are to believe the Indians, a very good curry can be 
made out of locusts ; but I accepted their testimony with- 
out putting it to the proof — for I have a narrow-minded 
prejudice against all such things as beetles and cock- 
roaches. They are not domestic animals ; neither are they 
game : so they must be vermin. 

I have often wondered why I never saw locusts in 
any numbers except in this province. Only in Sind — 
the dry, the sim-whitened, and, in appearance, the least 
insect-producing country I know of — have I ever 
encountered them in force. 

Well, I have now described the land of the Amirs, to the 
best of my ability, as far as Hyderabad. And such of my 
barracks as had been washed away in the deluge have been 
restored. I shall, therefore, set off for the favoured Station 
of Mhow, with the utmost speed, lest some fresh and 
untoward accident may again delay me. 

But I must again warn my readers that I have not taken 
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leave of Sind for ever, as I was destined to visit its more 
northern outposts, at a later period, on my way to 
Afghanistan. I therefore hope that the account I have 
given of this interesting province will be remembered 
sufficiently to enable me to take up the thread of my 
narrative at a future time without having to weary, with 
useless repetition, those who may peruse my works. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

THOUGH what I have said regarding the general 
immutability of the East is, I believe, strictly true 
with respect to the climate, the people, and the main 
characteristics of the country, yet minor changes, which 
at times strike one almost as transforming the land, are 
always going on. When we are actually availing ourselves of 
steam-power, whether on terra firma or at sea, we are apt to 
exclaim : " Ah ! how everything has changed ! India is no 
longer what it was." But, then, one is not always travelling ; 
and, directly the locomotive is out of sight, it is out of mind 
also. 

I suppose the route by which I went from Hyderabad to 
Mhow is still the best one — namely, via Kurachi and then 
by sea to Bombay. From this latter city you can now 
do the rest of the travelling by rail — always supposing that 
there have been no floods to wash away the bridges, no 
landslips, or other convulsions of Nature, to break the 
journey in a dangerous and irritating manner. 

In my time, however, the train only took you to a place 
called Lall Bagh, or at most to Khundwah, some seventy 
miles short of your destination. 

Still, I shall give an account of how I got through the 
marching necessitated by the substitution of bullock-carts 
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for the " iron horse," because, although I may have failed to 
interest the reader in my own doings, there are still no less 
than two camps, on the road, to which he may be, if an 
Anglo-Indian, banished at any moment by an ultimatum 
from headquarters. Let him look to it, then, and beware 
how he dismisses these pages as relating only to a bygone 
age and incapable of. any application to himself. 

It was the ist of June when I alighted, with all my 
servants and property, at the Lall Bagh station. The heat 
was intense. I had perhaps known it worse in Sind during 
the daytime — but I am not sure on this point ; and at night 
I never felt anything to equal it. I had, unfortunately, 
neglected to provide myself with a thermometer, from 
which I should have obtained some useful statistics ; but I 
can only say that the plinth of chunam (a sort of white 
plaster imitating marble) on which my horsehair-mattress 
was stretched, quite in the open air, was still quite hot to 
the touch in the morning, between dawn and sunrise. No 
slumber worthy of the name was possible under such 
circumstances \ yet, jaded as I was, there was nothing for 
it but to continue the route. 

The next day, I passed the first of those two Stations to 
which I have already drawn attention — the Hill Fort of 
Assirgurh. The altitude of this mountain is, I have heard, 
seven hundred feet ; and it looks fully that height, rising, as 
it does, alone and in somewhat conical shape from the 
plain at its feet. The mountain, as well as the surrounding 
country, is rugged and covered with a big jungle in which 
roam bears, panthers, and other large game. A personal 
friend of mine told me that he once, when only out walking 
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encountered a large tiger close to the Fort. To the sports- 
man, then, it is a boon to be sent to form one of the little 
garrison of this place. Owing to the great heat, I did 
not halt my people, and myself climb the steep eminence so 
as to obtain a view of the works or ascertain whether I 
knew any of the officers quartered in them. I was con- 
tent to contemplate the fortress as I wound my way along 
the dusty road that encircled its base, I was making for 
the next of those travellers' bungalows which marked the 
onward route at intervals of from ten to fifteen miles. I 
cannot remember exactly how or when I got to Khundwah, 
but I did arrive there soon after leaving Lall Bagh. It 
is the other Station I have spoken of as existing in this 
part of the country. As I drew near to this place, though 
the ground was dreadfully rough and broken, the jungle 
was a good deal cleared ; and I observed such an extra- 
ordinary number of jackals about, that I determined to 
manage a halt and see if I could give my dogs the pleasure 
of a little practice in killing some of them. I pitched my 
tent under some mango-trees near which some public works 
were going on — ^for Khundwah was already preparing to be 
a great railway-centre. The morning after my arrival, at a 
very early hour, I started, with a line of coolies, to beat the 
low and rugged hills in quest of the game I had come for. 
I had with me three dogs — Prince, Enam, and another 
very staunch greyhound called Gus. I was not long in 
viewing a lively-looking jackal, and at once gave chase. 
The run was a short one, but it had lasted long enough to 
get quite away from all the foot-people. Consequently, 
there was no one to take the dogs off their fallen prey and 
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put them on to another which I saw peering at me through 
some distant bushes. All I could do was to dash ofiF in 
pursuit and try to induce the hounds to follow me by utter- 
ing the most piercing, heartrending, yet tempting shrieks of 
which the human voice was capable. Enam, the beautiful 
Persian, who liked running very much but hated fighting, 
was the only one that would take the hint ; and away we 
both went at full speed. I was on a good and swift bay Arab, 
whom I urged to racing-speed, for the enemy was making, 
as hard as he could go, for some thick jungle about half a 
mile off. Enam would run anything as fast as ybu liked, 
but I knew I could not depend on him to tackle : hence 
my headlong pace — for I felt I must try and turn the 
quarry myself, and, if possible, drive it so that Prince and 
Gus might have a chance of sighting the fresh object and 
come up in time to make a good finish. It was very pretty 
to see how evenly the horse and dog contended for the 
pialm. Neither could outstrip the other. We passed such 
little bushes as we encountered, one on either side, neck-and- 
neck. I was placidly admiring this sort of match, when all 
of a sudden I saw the ground dart up into my face. I had 
just time — not to think of throwing away my spear, but to do 
it instinctively. Whether the horse had crossed his legs or 
put his foot in a hole, I could not say ; but I was conscious 
of nothing till I opened my eyes and found myself Ipng on 
the stones, sitting astride of the horse's stomach, with my 
face to his tail, and all his four feet in a bunch on my chest. 
I was too far gone to care or feel, but still I objected 
to having my right leg jammed between the rock and the 
heavy body of the horse ; so, with my left foot, which was 
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free, I began to kick the animars nose. But he did not 
move or give any signs of life : had he done so, my brains 
would probably never have been employed in recording 
these memoirs. " Ha ! " I thought, " he is dead ! " And, 
with this, I drew myself from under his carcase, as well as I 
could, and unreflectingly sought the shelter of a little thorny 
shrub growing close by. Here I sat, feeling and, I should 
think, looking very much like the proverbial owl in the 
ivy-bush. I was still quite imable to make out what had 
happened, or to fathom anything. There was nothing to 
be seen anywhere — ^no people, no dogs, nothing but a dead 
horse, and the sun getting hotter every moment. I felt 
unhappy without knowing why. All at once, I saw a native 
appear against the sky, on the ridge of a distant hill. " But 
he won't come to me," I thought, " natives never do give 
assistance unless you can catch them and force their good 
offices." Still, notwithstanding this depressing sense of 
impending failure, I got out my pockethandkerchief and 
hoisted it like a flag. Instantly the figure became electrified 
and began running, in a perfectly firantic manner, towards 
me. Then others appeared at difierent points as they 
topped the far-away peaks. To my surprise, these men also, 
one and all, set off at the same break-neck rate to succour 
me ; and a faint sound as of encouraging shouts smote 
gently and gladly on my ear. " Dear me ! " I soliloquised, 
" what very uncommon natives ! What can it all mean ? 
I wish I could make out who we all are and what we are 
doing ! " The truth was that these were my own beaters, 
only I could not recognise them. They surrounded me with 
officious care, dusting my tattered clothes and otherwise 
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erAary^Tzsz zo aneer rae. Scc=e cf zxni r-mMi to the 
r>:xie — "mbyiL wzs rot dead. ocIt bs^f^ ?■: -rf : its knees 
woe TTX tyz-^dxiz r tad ssZes cc is head, w*kh was 
^crraaed, bri: hsd ^^yczTryd ronr^erc^nage. Tbe cooties 
placed Eie carerillT oc its hnrir : bd* as I bad boch wnsts 
and one arjtle bsdiy spcsnied- 1 bad to be supported and 
the arJxical led on the nosaeward track. The disance was 
ar»'-:r a vcllt ; and I shall never see anythi:^ mote distinctly 
than I now do the winding fooq}a:h that we followed tliioogfa 
the bu-shes on the war to my tents. From what I went 
through on this occasion, I learnt the fcUy of ad<^>t]i^ an 
orer-vx^hing manner towards people snfierii^ from con- 
cussion of the brain. How haid I tiied to find out wha:e 
I was, and how aggravatingiy dril were the poor beaters ! 
^IsthisMhow?" I asked. 

*^Yes, yes! it's Mhow sure enough the Sahib knows 
everything.'' 

"Are these the tents of the Fifteenth Native R^ 
ment?" 

" Of course they are ! " was the ready reply — and so on 
with every other query. 

Yet I felt they were deceiving me ; and I arrived in firont 
of my little camp under the mango-tree without knowing 
where I was. 

My house-servants, headed by the butler, turned out to 
meet the strange-looking procession. At first they evidently 
did not know me. They gazed upon my countenance with 
such looks of blank wonder that I put my hand up to my 
face and found it was thickly caked with little stones 
embedded in the flesh. The irrecognition was, however^ 
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only momentary; and I was soon laid carefully on my 
bed. Then everything came back to me at once. 

" Where are the dogs ? " I asked. 

" Oh, they are here all right ! '* 

" And the jackal which they have killed — ^where is it ? *' 

" Ha, ha ! to be sure — ^yes, yes ! — no, no ! " they ejacu- 
lated in their efforts to be agreeable, and then they tapped 
their foreheads commiseratingly. 

"But," I said, "we have killed a jackal; and, though 
its hot-weather-skin cannot be worth having, I insist on its 
body being brought before me." I then explained exactly 
where they would find the one killed by Prince and Gus ; 
and, as soon as it became apparent that they were not to 
be paid till they produced the defunct creature, they set off 
and scoured the jungle till they found it lying on the very 
spot which I had indicated. 

Such was my experience of the rising settlement of 
Khundwah. I was in no condition to explore it further : 
so I proceeded, that very night, on my journey to Mhow, 
where I knew there would be a great and delightful change 
for the better in the climate. 

The best of falling on your head is that you either kill 
yourself or get quite well again immediately ; and I found 
the present instance no exception to the rule. Certainly, 
my three sprains were very painful, but they had not borne 
the brunt of the shock ; so that, by wearing slippers and 
having a man at the horse*s head, I was able to do my 
stages and get better en route. 

The heat was as intense as ever, for the plain remains 
at the same low level till you arrive at the end of the 
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last march but one that will take you into Mhow. Simrole 
i5 the name of the final bungalow that you have to do with, 
and the last few miles you traverse before reaching it are 
up the side of a mountain-range about a thousand feet in 
height. 

When I entered the verandah of the little house and 
took breath, I experienced a change fully equal to all I 
had heard of it. Perhaps the wind may have been hot ; 
but, compared with that blowing below, it was of Alpine 
freshness. 

To this bungalow, people often come out for a picnic 
from Mhow; and it is a most suitable place for the 
purpose. It had taken me three or four days to get here 
from Khundwahj so that I had greatly recovered from 
the effects of my accident. 

However, as I was only partially restored and not able 
to carry a spear, I decided to send all my good dogs on to 
the camp direct, so as to avoid the sun, and only take 
three common little beasts I had lately picked up to see 
if they might be any good after small game, should I be 
fortunate enough to put up any. I started before it was 
light enough to see, and then galloped along the road till 
I got clear of the jungle. By this time, though the sun 
had not risen, one could see pretty plainly; so, leaving 
the highway, I bore to the right, over a fine open plain, 
and made towards a tall solitary sugarloaf-mountain so well 
known to the pig-stickers and other shikaris of Mhow as 
the Conical Hill. As I was hurrying across a depression 
in the ground, I became aware of a black-looking object 
standing immovably in front of me: it was a large and 
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ugly hyaena. The three dogs at once pursued ; and, 
though I knew it must end — if we were lucky — in nothing 
or — if unlucky — in the death of the dogs, still I also urged 
my steed to his best endeavours. We were soon up with 
the brute, which, however, was getting over the ground 
much faster than one would have expected from his 
awkward gait. 

I was glad to see that the dogs did not refuse the 
combat, but laid hold of the enemy's hindleg or tail very 
frequently. The efforts, however, of such small hounds — . 
not weighing more than thirty-five or forty pounds — did 
not even avail to slacken the speed of the hysena ; on the 
contrary, as only one at a time would give a snap, their 
operations but tended to increase the pace of the flying 
animal. Every time, however, that the brute was actually 
touched, it positively roared with rage, and in a voice equal 
to that of a panther. Such a proceeding is, I have been 
assured, not usual with them when hunted ; and, on other 
occasions when I have come to close quarters with them, 
they have been silent. I was every moment afraid that 
one of my dogs would furnish a horrible example of " the 
biter bit," for I have known a hyaena rush upon a grey- 
hound, when engaged in coursing, and carry it off. For 
this reason, rather than with any hope of capturing the 
animal, I kept close up and shouted to intimidate it. This, 
no doubt, had the desired effect — although it several times 
made a grab at my horse's leg, but I always turned off in 
time to prevent it from getting hold of anything more 
tender than my stirrup-iron. At last it made good its 
retreat into some extensive prickly-pear; and, under the 
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circumstances, I was not sorry to part company. Even 
if I had been armed with my spear, the brute would not 
have been worth killing; for, at the end of the hot 
weather, it had got rid of all its fine clothing, and was, 
in fact, shamefully dkolleti. 

After this little episode, I rode rapidly on towards the 
Mhow cantonments, which I could see looming bleak and 
ugly in the distance. This Station is built along the crest 
of a long strip of high ground, which I should not like to 
call a hill for fear the reader should call up some notions 
of the beautiful or the picturesque — which would be fatally 
doomed to disappointment, should he hastily decide to go 
there in search of scenic effect. All that I saw, as I 
journeyed along the hot and dusty road, was a far-off 
and elevated horizon, decorated with blocks of buildings 
showing against the sky, and which, even when remote, 
strike one as resembling giant workhouses, such as our 
forefathers used to construct on a smaller scale as a terror 
to vagrants. These were and still are the barracks, 
stables, and other tenements belonging to the gallant 
regiments of E[ussars and Artillery that form part of the 
very large garrison belonging to this place. When at 
about a mile from the camp, the road makes a sharp turn 
to the left, and you cross a bridge of solid masonry 
thrown from bank to bank over a deep and wide nullah 
called by some people the Mhow river. Here I found a 
few huts that swarmed with pigs, pariah-dogs, and 
children, from whom I disentangled myself and hounds 
as soon as I could. Somewhat less than another mile 
brought me to the first bungalow, a prettily-situated little 
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dwelling surrounded by a nice garden and enjoying, as 
scarcely another house in Mhow did, the shade of many 
large and umbrageous trees. A little further on, I touched 
as it were one end of the Bazaar, and then, turning to the 
left, ascended the ^ Mhow Hill," and, on getting opposite 
to the library, I turned into the hospitable quarters of my 
friends Captain and Mrs. Sutherland, who had kindly 
invited me to stay with them on arrival. They occupied 
a very fine house, which is, I think, the only one in the 
whole Station that commands a good view. From their 
verandah, the trees, scattered thinly or in isolated clumps 
over the country beneath, seem, from the effect of distance, 
to be blended together till the semblance of a well-wooded 
country, if not of a forest, is obtained. 

It was the 13th of June, and no one, from the oldest 
down to the youngest inhabitant, was in hopes of the 
monsoon pouring its refreshing torrents upon the parched 
surface of the earth. The morning papers had but just 
announced that the deluge had not yet got as far as 
Bombay, and that it must be at least ten days more before 
the rains could be hoped for at Mhow. Yet, notwith- 
standing these infallible presages, that very evening, when 
I had but just accomplished my last march, the monsoon 
announced itself with all the usual stage-effects. The 
thunder roared, the dust blew, the wind raged, and the 
rain descended in torrents. As the downpour lasts for ten 
days without ceasing, even those most fondly wedded to 
their own theories about the distance travelled daily by the 
monsoon were obliged to admit that these were no mere 
light skirmishing clouds, but the real annual visitation — and 
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no mistake. Now, as the journals announced the same 
event to have taken place in Bombay precisely twelve 
hours previously, prudent persons will, I trust, make their 
arrangements for this great change in the weather without 
relying too implicitly on the announcements of the 
weather-prophets, who are as often wrong in India as 
in other countries. 

The garrison at Mhow is, from our English point of view, 
a large one, though it is probably a mere handful compared 
with the force told off in Russia to succeed us. We keep 
there one battalion of European and two of Native infantry, 
besides a regiment of English cavalry and a battery or two of 
artillery. In India, people cannot be crowded together as 
they are in cold countries. Again, it is just the land 
required for a cantonment that is of the least value. 
An elevated, dry, rocky, and barren tract is, from its 
comparative freedom from malaria, the healthiest site 
that can be chosen for residential purposes; and the 
cantonments of which I am now writing are an instance 
of this kind of selection. The total length would, I should 
think, be about two miles ; with an average and irregular 
width of half a mile. A racecourse marks each end ; and 
the Protestant church stands in the centre of the long, 
broad, straight road that runs right through the camp. 

I have already described what a "compound" is. 
I need, therefore, only say that the house accommodation 
for European officers and their families is very insufficient, 
and the greater number of the bungalows are bad. 
Now, although there are no European merchants, 
lawyers, or other white population unconnected with 
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Government — such as we find in Bombay and Poona — ^still, 
what with engineers, railway employ6s, and others of the same 
stamp, there is a large and varying population in this camp. 
When the monsoon bursts, there is always a considerable 
rush made, by people in the district, to get into Mhow for 
shelter. I have known as much as forty-three inches of 
rain during the four wet months. Making it out, therefore, 
in tents is practically out of the question ; and endless are 
the disputes as to which of four or five homeless families 
has a right, under the cantonment rules, to rent the only 
bungalow remaining vacant This state of things is not 
peculiar to Mhow ; on the contrary, I do not know of a 
single Station in India — except Neemuch — ^where matters are 
any better in this respect Government declines to build 
houses for its officers, on the plea that it is best done by 
private enterprise. Such a theory sounds very well, and 
is especially agreeable to the taxpayer. It is prevented, 
however, from working satisfactorily because the ruling 
powers will grant no compensation to landords when a 
Station is abandoned. People, therefore, who have a few 
spare hundreds, naturally seek some more certain invest- 
ment than the construction of bungalows. Kaladghi was 
abandoned, and I have myself visited its melancholy 
ruins. Kolapore was given up, and I lost the house which 
I had there purchased. Sattara, too, I can remember 
sharing the same fate. Such cases prove that abandon- 
ment is no mere bugbear, but a real impediment to the 
investment of capital in bricks and mortar. 

The existence of any particular Station situated far 
inland depends almost entirely on the development of the 
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railway system. Formerly, every vast city had to be over- 
awed by the near presence of a coercive power. Now 
the question is — ^from which point, as from a conmion 
centre, can the greatest number of such seats of native 
feudalism be reached, by rail, in the course of the day ? 

For the encouragement, however, of the inhabitants, I 
must say that everything seems to indicate that this Station 
will become more and more a focus for troops, rather than 
that we shall ever desert it The climate is one of the very 
best known upon the plains (for I cannot join the flatterers 
and call it a Hill Station !) ; and of late years, by the com- 
pletion of the " State Railway," the place is in immediate 
communication with the rest of the world. Besides these 
advantages, there is plenty of space for growth, and it is 
within fifteen miles of Indore, the capital of the very 
large and important dominions of the potentate known as 
the Holkar. 

There is a very large bazaar, at Mhow, which lies just oflf 
the centre of the camp and resembles, in most respects, a 
native town — and, indeed, it may be regarded as such, 
notwithstanding its birth and growth under our own 
regime. 

As to the true Mhow — ^the original, the ante-Christian, 
whose name we have made our own — I must pray the reader 
to restrain his impatient curiosity and peruse a few more 
pages, till I come naturally and without effort to the con- 
templation of this time-honoured seat of industry. 

At present we are driving slowly on in a bullock-carriage 
with the top off, trying to make up our minds as to what 
the place really is like, and what we ourselves think of it. 
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The'rain has cleared off for a time, and as we start for the 
drive we are glad to see that all our boots, heavily covered 
with mildew, have been put out to dry; for Mhow, notwith- 
standing its elevation, can be exceedingly damp during the 
monsoon. The least elevated end of this long camp is, as 
it were, closed by the Native Infantry lines, which are long 
parallel rows of low mud-huts whose streets are end-on to 
the cantonments. There is sufficient room in front of each 
rank to admit of a little narrow strip of garden, which may 
or may not be cultivated, according to the taste of the men. 
Starting from this point, we cross some fifty yards of open 
ground and then come to the houses of the European 
officers of different corps, some of which, in this immediate 
neighbourhood, have good gardens and even a sprinkling of 
trees. Here, too, is a band-stand and lawn-tennis-ground, 
flanked by the chief racecourse of the place, on which all 
the solemn " events " of the year are run off on a soil 
which is of rich black earth and can only be kept in order 
at considerable expense. As we journey on, we can but be 
struck with the remarkable absence of trees worthy of the 
name — ^for the earth, though hard and stony, is not unsuit- 
able to the mango ; and I have seen the mighty banian 
itself flourishing on worse land. 

The fact is, all the timber was cut down during the 
mutinies which raged here in 1857 ; for it mattered not 
which side was, for the moment, uppermost — both alike 
objected to anything that might afford cover for an ad- 
vancing enemy. One tree, however, was left ; and it was 
often pointed out to me. It stood in the angle of a corner 
compound, at a spot where two roads met. It was not 
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larger than an apple-tree, but it was stout and tough; 
though not dead, it was leafless, or nearly so, even during the 
rains. The most imaginative person could not have called this 
a nice-looking tree; but I will not go so far as to say it was 
suggestive of its own history — only it matched well there- 
with. This was its short story, as told to me : " During the 
Mutiny, the mutineers hung us upon it, and afterwards we 
strung them up from the same branches." Whatever of 
exaggeration there may have been in the account of this 
grim relic, there can be no doubt that it did serve as a 
gibbet in those terrible times. Soon after quitting this 
tree of evil-omen, the road rises steeply, and we pass other 
bungalows till we come to the Protestant church on our 
left, and further back in the same direction we can make 
out the purlieus of the bazaar. On our right, across a 
stony plain, are ranged, at intervals, the barracks of the 
European cavalry. These are tall and spacioiis upper- 
storied buildings of bricks and mortar, and roofed with tiles. 
These structures would not be unreasonably ugly if it were 
not for the bold manner in which they are made to attack 
the eye of anyone who may be trying not to see them. 
There they are — set out along the highest ridge of ground 
that can be found — large, square, and tasteless. If there 
were but plenty of trees to hide their nakedness, there 
would be nothing to complain of; but there is not one such : 
so we must hasten on, in hopes of better things — ^which, 
alas! we do not find. For, after mounting another steep 
rise and passing the library, always along a road bordered 
on each side by detached low-roofed bungalows, we find 
apparently the same barracks staring us in the face. They 
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have not, however, performed a miraculous feat of loco- 
motion in order to spite us, but are simply the quarters 
of the European Infantry regiment — which, with its band- 
stand and lesser racecourse, finishes our uninteresting 
tour of inspection. 

Mhow, then, is not beautiful; yet, to anyone about 
to go there, I should say: "Do!" It is true you may 
in some years find April and May very hot or the monsoon 
a good deal more trying than at Poona; yet the climate 
is unusually good for India, and the place is well situated 
for sporting purposes. 

Big-game shooting-parties can start from Mhow itself; and, 
besides, one is in the way of hearing betimes of others who 
mean to go from other Stations of Central India. There 
is not much in the near neighbourhood to tempt the 
ambition of great shikaris : tigers, panthers, and bears can 
rarely be bagged anywhere with less than a month's leave ; 
and pig-sticking around Mhow could not, I should think, be 
called good by anyone. There are always, living at this 
Station, many more-or-less-dashing professors of this the 
noblest form of hunting ; and that hope which ever, where 
the ruling passion is concerned, " springs eternal " in the 
human breast, was incessantly dragging all the votaries of 
the spear, at a moment's notice and at the most untoward 
seasons, from the shelter of their bungalows or from the 
pursuit of other game, as the case might be — because 
" Khushamad Khan, the Hunt shikari, had just come in 
with * pucka khubber ' (certain information) of a gigantic 
boar hiding in a sugarcane-field not more than five or ten 
miles off." 
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Three times, although I was not one of the fraternity, did 
I find myself urged by some mysterious instinct to join in 
the hurry-skurry. Twice we saw nothing but the sun, and 
of him a great deal too much. On the third occasion, the 
" find " was at the " Conical Hill " already mentioned as 
being near at hand on the Simrole road. The meet was 
very large; and, ere long, a dozen pigs might be seen 
scuttling about in all directions on the side of the mountain, 
but they were all either " squeakers " or, at best, half-grown 
animals which, in other countries, would not have been 
ridden. We, however, all started with a great rush, each 
after the beast that seemed to him the most worth killing. 
What with a very hard-mouthed horse, a quantity of huge 
boulders of rocks, and the difficulty of avoiding other horse- 
men, I found myself suddenly forced, at full gallop, under 
the boughs of a low-spreading mango-tree. This would not 
have mattered much, as I tried to keep my head clear of any 
timber capable of breaking it ; but, unluckily, a treacherous 
and strongly-grown fork caught my spear like a vice and 
wrested it from my grasp. Of course, I was obliged to pull 
up to recover my weapon, which I did in time to overtake 
the pig which was being hunted by a young cavalry officer. 
We took several turns out of it, and stuck to it till it 
was halfway up the next solitary mountain lying towards 
Simrole. Here the cover was quite too thick to enable us 
to follow, and we lost our prey. I think only one of these 
animals was killed, and he was speared single-handed by 
my old friend Gibbon, a noted hog-hunter. This animal, it 
appeared, gave a long run of several miles, giving much 
trouble to a first-class and thoroughly-experienced Arab 
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horse. Yet this pig was, like the rest, not more than half- 
grown, and therefore not a satisfactory prize. 

After this, I thought it hardly worth while to give up 
going out with my dogs to look for wolves, jackals, 
and the like in the cool of the morning or evening, and 
exactly at my own time, merely that I might be galvanised, 
at the most awkward moments, by a scrap of paper like 
this : 

Meet at once, at the ford across the Josh-Pani : the boar we 
have been tracking for the last two years is there, but, as he 
seldom stops anywhere more than half an hour, no time is to be 
lost. Distance from Camp^ seven and a half miles ; no road. 

Now, having yielded a few times to such soul-stirring 
appeals, to be rewarded only by a face skinned nearly to 
the bone by the sun, I lost courage and would not go out 
any more — unless, indeed, I should begin to hear of glorious 
successes, which would alter the case very much. No 
doubt this was very poor conduct on my part ; but I don't 
mind confessing to it, because I awoke early in life to the 
•conviction that I should never excite admiration. So I 
said to myself: " I will be useful and extremely observant, by 
which means I shall be able to put others in the way of 
doing greater deeds than I am capable of myself." 

I waited, then, whilst at Mhow, to see what the best 
adepts would make out of their pig-sticking operations j 
and, during the three years that I was in and about this 
Station, I could only hear of one good-sized boar having 
been killed, and he was by no means a giant 

Having got as far as this in my meditations, I thought 
I heard the gentle reader exclaim : " But we want to hear 
about hog-hunting. We would not have purchased this 
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hock, unless we bad believed dus grandest of all sports was 
to be pTo-jtrlj set before us." 

Tben I turned to tbat friend and companion of my 
youth, whom I knew to be one of the bcarest votaries of 
the noble art that ever crossed a horse, and I said to 
him: **What am I to do?" 

To which he replied: '^ Nothing can be made out of 
\fhow in this matter, for the pig-sdckiiig here is really bad 
all round ; but, if you like, I will write you an account of 
some of my best days in the Poona jungles, and you can 
insert it in one of your chapters." 

This offer I gratefully accepted ; and I now proceed to 
copy verbatim this valuable contribution to my work, which 
I may call 

THE STORY OF MAJOR H. 

"In May, 1881, we had a good day's sport at Jeetee, 
killing five good boars in one day — ^with the result of 
knocking up all our horses and having to give up all idea 
of another day's sport, though we had left Poona with the 
idea of doing three days' shikar. To see oiu: horses taken, 
the next morning, out of the horse-boxes at the Poona 
railway-station, was a sight not to be forgotten : they crawled 
out with difficulty, one worse than the other. One poor 
brute, belonging to an officer in the Rifle Brigade, had a 
piece as large as a soup-plate torn out of its stifle. This 
was done by a boar who, when he had got tired of using 
his tusks, used his teeth. Jeetee is about sixty miles 
from Poona, and is well known by the members of the 
Poona Hunt as some of the worst country m the Deccan. 
During the contest for the Bheema Cup in 1882 at this 
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place, two horses were killed owing to the nature of the 
country, which is one mass of boulders hidden by grass. 
At this place, a party of five of us again met, in June, 
without having sent out the Hunt shikaris to mark down 
the hog, as the previous month we had left some big ones 
undisturbed. However, on arrival at the hunting-ground, 
there was no news of any kind ; so we determined to form 
a long line of beaters, and, placing ourselves at intervals 
between them, to beat up all the ravines and likely-looking 
ground. Having thus proceeded in a sort of circle for some 
miles without seeing any hog, we came within sight of our 
tents about a mile off. Our party, being very thirsty and per- 
haps somewhat discouraged at having had no sport, expressed 
their intentions of going to the tents to have a * B.-and-S.,* 
and, accordingly, galloped off for this purpose. I, however, 
remained with the beaters. Very shortly after my friends 
had left, the beaters raised a great shout on the extreme 
left of the line. I galloped down, and learnt that a big 
boar had got up in front of them and had made into a 
ravine close by. Sending off a messenger to the camp 
to let the remainder of the party know, I proceeded, with 
the beaters, up the ravine. Their shouts and the noise of 
the tom-toms soon dislodged the boar, who broke across 
the opposite bank at a hand-gallop. I got alongside of 
him in about a quarter of a mile, and speared him as I 
passed. In this way I speared him four times, the fourth 
time my spear breaking off in him. I now began to be 
afraid he would get away — as he was full of running, and, 
after each spear, had charged me savagely — ^when, on looking 
about to see if any assistance was at hand, to my great 
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delight I espied a native carrying a bundle of spare spears. 
Fortunately, the hog was taking a line towards this man ; 
so, shouting at him to give me a spear, he held one 
out, and, as I galloped past him, I grasped it. I was soon 
alongside of the boar and gave him another spear ; but, 
before I could follow it up, he gained the cover of a small 
patch of prickly-pear cactus. After some delay, a few of 
the beaters came up, but I told them not to disturb the hog 
till the rest of the party arrived, as I felt sure they would 
not be long on the road after the messenger I sent had 
reached them. Ten minutes more brought them on the 
scene of action; and the beaters were then ordered to 
dislodge the boar, which they did by throwing in large 
stones. He received two more spears and then succeeded 
in gaining a thick cover of prickly-pear about an acre and 
a half in extent. Now came the Hunt shikaris' work — 
a by no means easy task : this was to cut a road through 
the cactus up to the boar and endeavour to make him 
quit the cover. Prickly-pear, as is well known to those 
who have been in India, is a cactus which often grows to 
a height of twelve feet if allowed, and is covered with long, 
fine, sharp-pointed thorns varying from half to two and 
a half inches in length. These thorns separate from the 
cactus-leaf at the slightest touch. They are very poisonous 
and often cause lameness for life in horses which are 
ridden through them by careless or ignorant sportsmen. 
The native, however, armed with a sword and stripped 
to the waist, is not afraid to cut his own way, foot by foot, 
into this apparently-impregnable cover. After an hour 
or more— during which time we availed ourselves of the 
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proximity of the tiffin-basket — ^the two head shikaris 
reported that they had cut a narrow lane almost up to 
the boar, and that they could see him lying down ; and, 
as he seemed disinclined to leave the cover, they were 
afraid he might charge them were they .to advance any 

nearer to him. On this, Captain C ^ of the Rifle 

Brigade, said we would see what we could do; so, dis- 
mounting from our horses with our spears in our hands, we 
entered the cactus at the spot pointed out by the shikaris. 
We found they had cut a path broad enough to admit us 
walking single in a crab-like fashion. We directed the 

shikaris to remain outside the cover, and C and I 

entered. After proceeding about a dozen yards, we 
came to the end of the path, which terminated in a space 
where there was just room enough for us to stand 
side by side. Here we looked cautiously about, and at 
last made out the boar, lying down within four feet of us, 
in the thick cactus. We conversed in short whispers as 
to how we should commence the attack, and arranged 

that C should spear him behind the shoulder, and, 

immediately on his charging — which we knew he would 
do — I should receive him on the pdint of my spear. No 

sooner did the brute feel the point of Captain C 's 

spear, than, giving a loud *hoo-hoo,' he charged. The 
next moment we found ourselves on our backs in the 
middle of the prickly-pear, our spears hurled from our 
hands, and the boar standing glaring over us. The fact 
of being impaled on thousands of thorns, humanly speak- 
ing, saved our lives — ^for we were unable to move a finger, 
and the boar, after looking at us for about thirty seconds — 
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which to us seemed nearly as many minutes — slowly retired 
backwards into the cover. I suppose we must then have 
spoken or tried to move, for he charged out again and 
stood over our feet. However, thinking he had really 
finished us, he again withdrew. We then shouted to the 
shikaris, who came up, and, finding they were not equal 
to the task of raising us, called some of the beaters, who, 

by their joint efforts, managed to extricate us. C 's 

breeches were ripped up from the knee to the waist by the 
boar's tusk when he charged, but, fortunately, the skin of 
his leg was only scratched. The point of my spear was 
bent up into the shape of a fishhook. We were obliged 
to get under the shade of a tree and strip — to allow the 
beaters to pull out most of the thorns, which painful 
operation took upwards of half an hour. Meanwhile, the 
shikaris were searching for the boar, and at last found 
him, almost dead. He was dragged out by the beaters, and 
a fine specimen he was. He measured from shoulder to 
heel thirty-three inches, and from shoulder to toe thirty- 
five. He had one of the toughest hides I ever saw on a 
hog, and when he was dead we could not get our spears 
through it. It was this that prevented my killing him as 

soon as I ought to have done. Captain C was unable 

to leave his bed for three days, from the inflammation set 
up by the poison; and I got the last thorn out of my 
back about four months afterwards." 

Now, is not the foregoing brief summary enough to 
cause the hearts of all cross-country riders to beat with 
admiration and enthusiasm ? I can only regret that I was 
unable to induce my gallant friend to pen some more of 
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his daring adventures, and to enter into them at greater 
length, and with more of that detail which would serve 
to set off such splendid achievements. But, as a rule, 
those who do most say least ; and thus much useful and 
entertaining knowledge is lost to the world. Our two 
friends undoubtedly passed some very unpleasant moments 
in the prickly-pear-bush, from which it must have 
seemed, at one time, to the rest of the spectators that 
they could not have emerged alive. No doubt, under 
such circumstances, they would both have been killed had 
the boar not been previously, as the account shows, so 
frequently and severely wounded. We should scarcely 
expect the greatest warrior — say Julius Caesar — to be " all 
there," after being transfixed innumerable times by a long 
and thick lance. It was only after many successful thrusts 
that the blunted weapons had been foiled by the tough hide 
of the mighty boar as he rose staggering from his deathbed. 
Such feats, however, as the above are practically impossible 
at Mhow — or were so in my time at least, owing to the 
scarcity if not the entire absence of hogs of noble dimen- 
sions. Of course an author is bound to explain everything : 
let me, therefore, hasten to inform the reader that pigs, in 
this particular country, die early. Not that the climate 
disagrees with them — far from it j but the blackman is ever 
on the watch for the protection of his sugarcane and other 
valuable crops. Hereabouts, but few members of the 
porcine family elude the stratagems of fate long enough to 
become grim and hoary-headed chiefs. They mostly fall, 
at an inexperienced, age into some cunning pit; or they are 
shot by the careful husbandman from the safe ambush of 
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a " machan," which is a sort of small oblong platform raised 
on four long legs, in the middle of a field, for the protection 
of the crop. On this structure can recline comfortably, 
throughout the night and day, a watchman, surrounded by 
all he requires in the way of provisions and armed with a 
matchlock which will throw a bullet pretty truly for thirty 
yards at any rate. The veteran porkers, then, if they are 
not slain, come to learn that there is danger in these 
pastures and retire to distant fastnesses where they are 
unmolested by man. 

But, if Mhow be badly provided with the nobler beasts of 
the chase, it is, on the other hand, quite the best Station I 
was ever at for getting a good run after a jackal. As I never 
met with such a constant and unfailing supply anywhere 
else, I propose to take the reader round the environs, and 
describe my own doings with sufficient clearness to be of 
real service to any new arrival who my wish to enter his 
dogs and take morning gallops in pursuit of this game. 
The jackal, I may premise, has, in the cold weather, a 
beautiful coat — and, the more skins you get, of course 
the greater is the selection from which to produce a 
"challenge" carriage-rug, such as I myself possess. My 
trophy consists of the twelve best hides out of eighty, and, 
to beat it, I should think it would be necessary to capture a 
hundred. The rejected fur can be made into wraps of 
scarcely less beauty, which may either be given away or be 
made to pay the costs of such as the furrier makes up. In 
this manned, nothing is lost and the interest of this small 
shikar is kept up to the very last. It is not always easy to 
get greyhounds that will face a jackal, and some decline 
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altogether. The less game the dogs are, the longer and 
more exciting are the runs, as the following story will 
show. 

One morning, at a very early hour, I left my bungalow, 
and, passing through the bazaar, I made, unaccompanied by 
any attendant, for the Simrole road. I led two greyhounds 
myself, in a long leash, so that they might not get away after 
deer or the domestic pigs which one is always liable to 
encounter. One of my hounds was the dog called Enam, 
already sadly posted as fleet but cowardly ; the other was 
a large and extremely powerful barrack-bred animal which 
I had purchased of a soldier, and called Monarch from 
his likeness to the woodcut of that name in " Stonehenge." 
This dog looked almost a match for a she-wolf, and when I 
asked his warrior lord if he would tackle a jackal, he looked 
fiercely at me and said : " Tackle them ? Why, he always 
bites their heads off, and swallows them ! " Upon Monarch, 
then, my hopes were fixed, on this the first morning of his 
trial. We had scarcely crossed the bridge and got on to the 
plain when I saw a jackal in full retreat about a quarter of 
a mile off. I slipped the dogs, and we soon overhauled the 
enemy. I thought the new purchase was about to turn out 
a trump-card, for he turned the quarry over in great style. 
In another second, however, the animal was up and away 
again at full speed — ^nor would either of the greyhounds touch 
it again. I did all I could to urge them to the fight ; but, 
though they kept close to the foe, they would not touch him. 
The jackal had the advantage of a nullah, to which he stuck 
pertinaciously, constantly jumping in and out and crossing 
and recrossing it I hoped to bag him by running him 
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down and forcing him to take refuge under some rock or 
bush from which I could drag him myself. But this was 
not to be ; for, on reaching a point which he had no doubt 
been making for, he sprang finally out of the nullah and 
faced the open in order to reach the garden of mango-trees 
and sugarcane-fields where a change of horses is often 
made by people going to Simrole. There was now half a 
mile or more good galloping-ground before us ere poor 
jack could reach the safe and longed-for asylum. To cross 
this space, he rallied his best powers and seemed to start 
with life renewed. I was at his tail, and lustily did I shout 
to my two handsome curs to do something, however little, to 
help me — but my appeal was in vain ; and, when I looked at 
them, I felt that it was hopeless to expect anything more 
of them — their tongues were swollen and hanging as far out 
of their mouths as they could get them, and they had all 
the signs of extreme distress from over-exertion ; yet they 
were shamming — the cunning rascals! — as the sequ^ will 
show. I now left them altogether behind, but continued my- 
self with increased energy and louder shouting than ever ; for 
I thought there would very likely be some pariah-dogs near 
the canefields, and, if so, they might rush out, attracted by 
the noise, and effect the necessary capture for me. This, 
however, proved no better than calling for a policeman in a 
riot — there was not a single dog on duty at this spot when I 
so much wanted one. Seeing that the game was lost, I cast 
a despairing look back at my two faithless subjects : there 
they were, sure enough, but a long way off and coursing a 
fox which I could see, even in the distance, was a remarkably 
fine one. I galloped after them as hard as I could ; but, 
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though reynard was in excellent fettle and gave a good run, 
the hounds would take no denial : they worked him 
among the nullahs and through the grass with a freshness 
and vigour of which they ought to have been ashamed 
considering that they were wearing an appearance of being 
at death's door when they must suddenly have spied this 
nimble but less formidable foe in the distance. They 
eventually killed, and were not exhausted even at the 
finish ; so their pitiful looks when behind the jackal must 
have been dictated by hypocrisy. 

Jumping off the horse, I stooped for the prize, and was 
about to rise again, but I could not As long as I remained 
doubled up I did not feel much pain, but any attempt to 
straighten my back was simply useless. I could not make 
out what was the matter ; but I supposed so muchjuming, 
twisting; and jumping in the nullah after the jackal must 
have given me a rick in the spine. But then, again, what is 
2l rick in the spine ? Somehow or other I felt sure I was not 
really injured ; but, still, I could neither mount the horse 
nor walk. Fortunately the fox had worked a good way back 
towards Mhow, so that I was not three miles from my house. 
I looked painfully around, and at first could see no signs 
of a human being on the great dried-up plain. In a few 
minutes, however, a native did appear in sight ; and he, 
answering to my signals of distress, was soon by my side. 
This benevolent person hoisted uie, like a sack, on to my 
steed, along whose neck I laid my body. The fox I carried 
in one hand, as I would rather have fallen off a dozen times 
than have abandoned his skin. The dogs I was obliged to 
leave loose, and I could only hope that, owing to the 
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lateness of the hour and consequent heat of the sun, they 
would not fall in with any ladies' pets scampering about 
the camp in pursuit of their mistresses on horseback. 

It is very hard for a greyhound not to do something 
when it sees a Skye-terrier, apparently belonging to no one, 
tearing madly, with open mouth and inverted ears, over the 
plain. 

How could Enam and Monarch know that this poor 
little creature was the idolised property of the beautiful 
Miss Scamperdown, whom I can see racing up the lower 
slope of yonder mountain in such close proximity to one 
of my own brother-officers that I am quite struck with the 
fondness the horses seem to have for one another? " Well," 
I say to myself as I gaze on their fast-vanishing forms, " I 
wonder if he means anything ? I could almost have thought, 
from something I observed only last night at the band- 
stand, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ " 

But enough ! — it is useless to try and fathom the inten- 
tions or the emotions of the human heart Let us turn 
rather to the little " bow-wow." Of his sentiments there can 
be no doubt. How intense and all-absorbing is his love for 
the fair being whom he is determined either to overtake 
or to die in the attempt ! If your half-dozen fierce and 
powerful wolf-hounds are properly held by your attendants, 
you may stand and watch the little hero as he comes along 
like a pigmy whirlwind. What to him are the furious 
giants in his path, or the cajoling words with which you, 
perhaps, seek to arrest his progress ? Not a glance will he 
bestow either on friend or foe — " Onward ! " seems to be 
the motto of the brave little man as he passes you at the 
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topmost of his modest speed. His efforts, unlike our own, 
are generally crowned by success ; for he mosdy escapes all 
the perils of the way and gets what he wants after all 

However, notwithstanding the everyday nature of such 
an occurrence as the above in the vicinity of Mhow, it 
proved too late, on this occasion, to fall in with any errant 
Diana with her attendant swain and canine follower ; so I 
got home without being put to any mortification by the 
misbehaviour of my own hounds, which I should have been 
in no position to check. 

On arriving at my quarters, I was at once assisted to bed 
where I lay for three or four hours. At the end of this time 
I was perfectly well again. Never before or since having 
experienced such a strange attack, I am at a loss to account 
for the nature of the disease. Besides, it is unnecessary to 
dwell on an embarrassment which was of so temporary a 
nature that I was able to visit the same jungle the very 
next morning. This time I was accompanied by a dog-boy 
leading three fresh dogs, only one of which, called Tackier, 
was to be relied upon in the actual shock of battle. 

After crossing the Simrole bridge and proceeding along 
the road for about a quarter of a mile, I struck off at 
once to the left, towards a distant line of date-trees running 
parallel with the highway. The great intervening plain 
was, to the eye, white, smooth, and clear of all obstacles. 
It was the very middle of the cold weather. Such scanty 
crops as are grown on this poor land, had long been 
gathered ; and the grass, which had not been grazed down, 
was standing dry and perfectly bleached by the continuous 
rays of a never-clouded sun. 
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Having hit off the angle of the jungle indicated by the 
palm-trees, I proceeded to coast along just inside them 
with a watchful eye towards the open, so as to mark the 
returning apparitions of such marauders as might have 
dallied beyond the precincts till the unsafe hours of 
daylight had come upon them imawares. 

Of course, where the cocoanut-tree flourishes, we may 
expect black earth, known as cotton-soil, for them to grow 
in. There was a strong, mixture of it where I now found 
myself. Consequently, the ground was full of those cracks 
and holes compared with which rabbit-burrows are 
pleasant to gallop amongst. The grove was bordered with 
a nice fringe of long white grass, very thick, but not more 
than a foot and a half high. This inviting cover, which 
was continuous close up to the trees, ran out irregularly 
on to the maidan (plain), forming, as it were, promon- 
tories and islets, to a width of a quarter of a mile, for 
the delectation of all sorts of small game. 

As the sun rose and lighted this scene with his slanting 
beams, I thought I should certainly see something, very 
soon, which I hoped I should like; and I was not dis- 
appointed, for I had not gone more than a hundred yards 
when I saw, on my outward flank, a jackal sitting com- 
placently just outside a tuft of grass. I had never, in the 
whole course of my experience, seen such a one : if the 
term " splendid " may be conceded by my readers as ap- 
plicable to " small deer," that is the word I should like to 
bestow upon him. The dogs were hidden from his view ; 
he could only see me dimly as I threaded my way, on 
horseback, under the shado\^ of the palms : he was, 
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therefore, in no way disturbed by my intrusion on the sweet 
stilhiess of the early morning, but sat composedly with his 
sharp ears and pointed nose twitching with preternatural 
acuteness, as though ready to do the right thing at a 
moment's notice. I drew up cautiously behind a tree, 
so as to decide on how to make a good start. The more 
I looked, the more nervous I felt ; for I could see that this 
was the handsomest specimen of his kind that had ever 
existed in India. This may have been an exaggeration, 
but I did not think so at the time \ and I felt that, unless 
I could secure the fur of this beast for the contemplated 
rug, I should for ever remain a disappointed man. The 
way its long, fine coat glistened in the rays of the sun, 
shining through the early dew, was enough to make a col- 
lector's mouth water. Was it of a fiery-red colour, or did 
black predominate — and surely its breast was white ? At 
any rate, whatever its varying tints, it would make a lovely 
centre-piece — no doubt of that. But, then, a false move 
on my part might cause it to vanish as if by magic. One 
successful double, and it would be into the date-grove, where 
I should lose it. With half a dozen beaters, I might have 
broken cover in line with such shouting and waving of 
sticks as would have forced him into the open ; but I had 
none to help me save the faithful Lumboo, who was leading 
his three charges. My hesitations, then, in any case, were 
bound to be very great ; but they were painfully increased 
when, after a lengthened survey, I perceived, by following the 
most frequent glances of my intended prize, that they were 
directed towards another vigilant little snout, partially veiled 
by the long, uncut hay in which the rest of the body was 
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concealed. This was the face of his wife, I had no doubt ; 
but, as there was no chance of her rivalling her mate in 
beauty, I could only hate her as a perfect marplot She 
was between me and the animal I so much coveted — though, 
luckily, a little to one flank. There they both sat, making 
no sound, yet apparently conversing. They looked very 
happy. It seemed a pity that I could not live without the 
robe belonging to the head of this family. But these were 
after-thoughts. At the time I was harrowed but by one 
care — ^how to secure the desired object I soon made up 
my mind that the only plan was to start at top-speed for the 
beast I wanted, so as to lead the freshly-slipped greyhounds 
on to the right animal without giving them time, by a side- 
glance, to get a glimpse of the inferior one. The danger was 
that I should come down among the holes and cracks. It 
is true I was mounted on a celebrated shikar-pony of a grey 
colour, but I have seldom found that " spare leg" ready, of 
which one hears so much. However, there was no other 
course but the one I have suggested ; so I darted from my 
cover with a great shout. The jackal instantly disappeared 
into the long grass ; and, of course, the dogs could not see 
him, though I, from my superior elevation, could do so very 
well I gave him no time to think of turning ; and away he 
went at a great pace. After racing for ^bout a quarter of a 
mile, I had him in front of me, going, like the wind, up a 
narrow tongue of this withered pasturage through which the 
black holes could be seen often enough to make one feel 
glad that in another fifty yards the enemy must be driven 
out and forced to show his brush to his pursuers. Close to 
my stirrup I could see the fisure of Tackier — ^the principal 
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performer ; so I knew I was not unsupported, though I could 
not, from the nature of the ground, afford to look round to 
see what might have become of the others. And now the 
jackal was on the point of breaking, and I felt sure of my 
game, when the unfortunate pony did the deed which I had 
been dreading all along — put his foot into a hole and 
turned, as they always do under like circumstances, a 
complete somersault in the air. I fell in front of him 
and was not stunned, so I could hear the frightful thump 
with which he landed upon his back on the hard ground. 
We both staggered to our feet as soon as we could ; but I 
saw at once the nag was too much injured to carry me 
again at once — and, besides, the tree of the saddle was 
broken. Meanwhile, the jackal had taken up a grass-lined 
nullah which, fortunately, wound in a circular direction 
back towards myself. Tackier was on to him, however, 
and behaving very well ; but he was only supported by 
a half-bred puppy called Dimple, who was, from her 
youth and inexperience, not of much use to him. It was 
evident that, notwithstanding all my efforts to the contrary^ 
the third dog must have gone off after the other animal. 
Thus Tackier was practically single-handed against a large 
and very strong foe. I ran across the plain to his assist- 
ance, cutting off all the comers I could. I was urged to 
my utmost speed by the loud cries of the jackal, who, 
whenever he was brought to bay, raised loud notes which 
were doubtless intended to summon his comrades to his 
assistance. None, however, were within 'call, and, as I 
drew nearer, the dog became more determined in his 
assaults ; so that, before long, I was able to settle the 
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combat by a rap on the head from a thick stick I carried. 
The dog, though severely bitten in the fray, was not 
seriously injured; and he undoubtedly had captured for 
me the handsomest beast of its kind that I had ever 
seen. I have certainly coursed a larger one — for I feel 
sure he did not weigh more than nineteen pounds ; whereas 
one that I killed a short time before turned the scale at 
twenty- two. 

Of course, when quartered at an Indian Station, one 
should endeavour to find as many different places as 
possible for the exercise of sport, so that the more 
favoured localities may never be entirely denuded of 
game. 

The low and barren ridge on which the cantonments are 
built may be said to be bounded, on the long side facing 
the Neemuch road, by a deep and rugged nullah running 
very irregularly at the foot of the long slopes that are 
crowned by the cavalry-barracks. Across this ravine 
stretches a great undulating and barren plain which has 
in the middle of it, as a distinguishing feature, a large 
solitary hill, about three miles distant from the canton- 
ment. 

I could never decide whether these heights afforded 
most amusement to me or to the military geniuses en- 
trusted by the taxpayer with the formation of my character. 
They were never tired of storming this stronghold, which 
they invariably captured whole and without any loss of 
life ; whilst I rarely, if ever, drew it blank. 

It is well worth while to run, as I have done, an early- 
morning jackal from the confines of camp right over 
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this hill, and capture him halfway across the plain on the 
other side. But he must not get too good a start; for, 
about a mile further on, the flat ground terminates in an 
immense nullah in the ramifications of which it would 
be impossible to follow him. 

As I consider the whole of this maidan the best find 
for a jackal, I shall proceed to describe it particularly, 
for the benefit of anyone who may have a taste for coursing 
during the cooler hours of the day. Viewed from the 
elevation of Camp, this plain appears undulating, barren, 
stony, and boundless. Of course, its features are con- 
siderably modified when one comes to be actually riding 
over it. A rough and much-broken oblong figure of five 
miles by seven would, I should think, about cover it. 
The soil is mostly an amalgam of little stones cemented 
by hard earth and diversified by tracts of sheet-rock. 
Large ravines, too, run through it, in places, and act as 
connecting-threads with the vaster ones that bound it and 
which mark the commencement of a different sort of country, 
much broken, it is true, yet well covered with low jungle 
and very fertile. It is, doubtless, from these remoter 
preserves that comes the never-failing supply of jackals 
which lurk in the rifts and gullies that lead across this open 
stretch of country to the poultry-yards and shambles of 
our camp. An intimate friend of mine assured me that, 
as he stood one morning so late as eight o'clock on the 
lower slope of the central hill I have mentioned, he saw 
at least seventy of these animals cross in a body, close 
before him, on their way firom one mountain-gorge to 
another. This is much the largest pack I have ever heard 
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of. For myself, I have never seen more than five together 
— excepting on one occasion, when there were a great many 
in a high-standing crop ; but the cover was too thick to 
enable me even to guess at their numbers. 

To find this interesting maidan, the new-comer has 
only to ask for the Neemuch road and go along it till he 
comes to the hill which, after proceeding for a couple of 
miles, he will find close upon his left-hand. But, before he 
gets there, it is to be hoped that he will be arrested and 
fascinated by the city which lies a few hundred yards from 
the opposite side of the way. 

Mhow the original, the primaeval, consisting of a few 
mud-huts grouped upon an unpretending eminence, is 
never noticed except by the prying eyes of those who are 
determined that nothing, however modest, shall escape 
their enquiring gaze. At one time and another, I looked 
at Mhow a good deal, and at last began to' realise that it 
was a great place — for chickens. It was doubtless, me- 
thought, from this village that emanated those wretched 
feathered skeletons that I used sometimes to purchase as 
recruits for my poultry-yard. Few, however, survived the 
first dose of com; and no wonder that it proved fatal 
to their ill-nurtured gizzards! — for this is how they were 
reared, as I came to know from my own observation: — 
Directly it was light enough for the jackals, foxes, and 
other thieves of the night to retreat to their distant haunts, 
the natives would issue from their hovels, bearing huge 
crates, like little houses, made by themselves, of withes 
which they had cut in the jungle and bound with tough 
grasses which also cost them nothing. These great 
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baskets were set down at twenty or thirty yards from the 
habitations of the owners, and the doors were then thrown 
open. On this, out fluttered the unhappy occupants and set 
off to spend the rest of the day in feeding, as these Eastern 
poulterers called it (" charne ke waste "). Now, even in the 
rains, there was but a semblance of vegetation to be found 
here \ and, during the hot and cold weather, the earth was 
swept and garnished. Worms or snails were, of course, 
unheard of, and rarely, if ever, would a migratory grass- 
hopper rest on this arid spot whilst on his way to the 
nearest blade of grass — which was yet afar ofll I should 
think that the daily gleanings of a hundred fowls would, 
when totalled up, amount to not more than ten blackbeetles, 
a cockroach, and a scorpion. This is aU they got wherewith 
to flavour the little stones and bits of stick which made up 
the rest of their diet. Poor things ! it was painful to see 
them all running, with faint eagerness, after some insect too 
small to be seen by the naked eye. The result of this system 
is that a good feed, when they are purchased by a Sahib, 
at once proves fatal. Housekeepers are, therefore, recom- 
mended to treat these poor starvelings, for the first week 
or ten days, to nothing but a little well-boiled rice. These 
fowls are nothing more than an example of the usual native 
method of farming in all its branches. " If," says Bapoojee, 
" I lay out nothing, it is impossible I can lose anything." 
His goats, sheep, and cows are treated like the chickens ; 
and the land is no better served. Harnessing two 
famished bullocks to an arrangement of sticks and wedges 
hardened in the fire, he proceeds, with this strange substi- 
tute for a plough, to scratch up the unmanured ground. In 
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the furrows thus made, he sows the grain which it has 
been the custom in his family, from time immemorial, to 
save from the last crop. This done, he sits down patiently 
and waits for the rain. When it does not come, he resigns 
himself and dies of famine, together with all his family. 
This is that farming " in ordinary," of the East, of which 
the poultry-culture of Mhow is a fair illustration. 

After the open ground traversed by the Simrole and 
Neemuch roads, perhaps the next best direction to go in 
for a little easily-reached shikar is straight up the camp 
and past the European Infantry barracks. As one proceeds 
down the slope on which these buildings stand, one comes 
to a very moderate and rideable kind of nullah which 
traverses a considerable tract of jungle-grass. Out of this 
cover, a couple of jackals may be turned at least as often 
as twice a week ; and the dogs generally have time to get 
on to terms with one of them before they get beyond 
the range of hills, on the other side of the plain, which are 
marked by the Parsee tombs erected on the nearest 
projecting spur. In this grass, notwithstanding its extra- 
ordinary nearness to camp, at least a dozen floricans are 
shot annually. 

The florican is one of the most highly esteemed game- 
birds of the world. It is one of the smallest of the true- 
bustards and is migratory in its habits. I feel that I have 
not yet penetrated the mystery surrounding the sex of 
these birds. One has a perfectly-black head with long curls 
of the same colour hanging from the base of the skull, 
and the neck and breast are of the same raven-tint; the 
wings have a broad white band right along them; and 
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nothing is grey except the back and tail. The other is 
entirely of a richly-marked grey-brown mixture all over. 
This latter, anyone would naturally suppose, from its 
appearance, to be the hen, and some say that it is 
so ; but it is much the larger of the two : so, if this 
decision be right, we have the only instance, that I am 
acquainted with, outside the list of birds of prey, 
in which the male is smaller than the female. Even 
in the other branches of this very family, the ordinary 
rule obtains. The great-bustard is fully one-third 
larger than his consort. The chief distinguishing 
characteristic of this tribe, is the entire absence of a hind- 
toe : there is not the most rudimentary indication of such a 
finish to the foot; Yet naturalists will not admit all birds 
into the family who are similarly rounded off by nature. 
The stone-plover, for instance, knd the tiny bustard-quail, 
though showing a perfectly-ilean heel, are rudely called 
bastards, and sent to seek alliances elsewhere. Floricans 
come in with the rain ; and people at Mhow think so much 
of shooting them, that native shikaris are kept by the 
keener gunners for the purpose of marking them down and 
bringing in " khubbur " (news) to their masters ; for 
these birds, if undisturbed, will remain for the season, close 
to where they first alight. How long they will continue 
to court certain and speedy death by settling immediately 
under the Mhow barracks, must depend upon circum- 
stances which are altogether beyond my ken. The great- 
bustard seems to have discovered that there are serious 
objections to extensive camps, for rarely is a single 
individual of this variety to be met with near this station, 
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nor, as far as I am aware of, in the immediate vicinity of 
any other large and gun-haunted place. 

Before leaving Mhow, the visitor should not omit to 
visit the greater and lesser Falls, which are within the 
compass of a day's excursion. The ruined temples of 
Mandoo are grand, and a portion of them is kept in 
sufficient repair to accommodate excursionists. But the 
distance from camp is so considerable, that these interest- 
ing remains cannot be explored without making an expedi- 
tion of several days. Dense jungle surrounds them, and 
it is, consequently, not impossible to meet with panthers 
and other game such as may tempt him who cannot enjoy 
scenery without sport I know from experience that there 
is nothing a lady likes more than to see a large and 
ferocious beast lay freshly killed at her feet. 

I did not, however, go to Mandoo myself, and so can 
only speak of its beauties from hearsay and a fine series 
of photographs which I was fortunate enough to procure. 
Whilst at Mhow, I rented a very good house with a 
substantial thatched-roof that formed a good protection 
against the sun. It consisted of three large rooms, with 
a wide verandah all round and plenty of outhouses for 
kitchens, servants, and stables built along one side of the 
compound. Besides this, there was a small detached 
bungalow, sufficient to accommodate another officer, 
built in the grounds. The rent for all this (unfurnished) 
was about four pounds a month. 

I had one disadvantage to contend with — the natives 
would insist on usurping a right-of-way through my 
garden to go to the bazaar. I and my servants used to 
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catch the trespassers and make them pay us sixpence 
for our trouble. One evening, an amusing scene took 
place. Quite a grand-looking Mahomedan, mounted on 
an excellent grey steed, endeavoured to force the position 
by rushing wildly through at full gallop. My servants 
were so paralysed by the boldness of these tactics, that 
they stood open-mouthed uttering feeble little cries 
of mingled astonishment and remonstrance. I was, 
fortunately, a witness to this invasion, and saw at once 
that it was a case for the display of European energy. 
With bare head and slippered feet, I started at once, 
and also at full gallop, pointing, as I cleared the hedge- 
row that separated my domains from the bazaar, to the 
gateway that led to the most likely point at which the 
enemy might be expected to reappear. My retainers 
took the hint with alacrity, and all ran at top speed in the 
direction indicated. The result was that our intimate 
knowledge of the intricacies and windings of this seat of 
commerce, proved too much even for the speed of the 
Arab courser, and the delinquent was eventually captured 
in a cul-de-sac. Having brought him back to the scene of 
his crime — my own doorstep— I caused him to dismount, 
and then said : " What is your name ? " 
" My name," he replied, ** is Goolzar Khan." 
" It is well," I said ; " you must pay me four annas." 
"Is that all?" he answered, and at once proudly 
proffered the poor httle coin, which my butler accepted 
with a sort of tasteful condescension. 

This trifling incident is almost the last thing I can 
remember before I left this Station on duty for Indore, the 
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capital of the Holkar's dominions, which was garrisoned 
by troops detached from the main force at Mhow. 

This is, in reality, the native town to overawe which so 
many regiments are brigaded in the neighbourhood. 

The two places are only fourteen miles apart and are 
connected by a good road — and now, I believe, even by 
a railway. The highway, however, must still exist. After 
pursuing it for five miles, you come to a low range of hills 
where a fox is generally to be met with who will give good 
sport whether he be run by sight or scent. Two miles 
further on, there is the little halfway-village called Rao, 
which stands in a grove, of mango-trees that used to afford 
a good shelter for the purpose of changing horses for 
people who are passing to and fro. 

The traveller might never even see the great city itself, 
for it is not in sight of the Residency, round which are 
clustered the little detachments of our men. Unlike Mhow, 
Indore is a very pretty place with quite a park-like appear- 
ance. This is one of the places which were all ablaze in 
the mutinies. In the cemetery may still be seen a large 
slab on which are inscribed the names of our murdered 
countrymen. Afterwards, there was a great State trial, when 
he heads of lofty personages trembled on their shoulders. 
Almost immediately on entering the groves and avenues 
that mark the environs of this settlement, one crosses a 
bridge over a pretty stream that wends its way under the 
trees. And close to this bridge stands, shaded by some 
tall palms, the humble hut of a poor faquir whose story 
is so remarkable that I feel certain my readers will like a 
full recital of it. This dapper little man, for such he was, 
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had lost one leg from below the knee, but the missing 
portion was replaced by the neatest imaginable little foot 
and ankle of brown and polished wood that exactly 
matched his own skin. Here this religious man had lived 
for many years, in profound peace, till the great revolt 
that shook India burst upon his astonished head. By 
profession he was a ^uiatic, and no doubt believed hihiself 
a thorough and orthordox hater of all unbelievers. Yet 
this obscure and ignorant Httle soul, on being suddenly 
struck, instahdy gave out the right sound. 

The tempest of anarchy and blood raged wildly, as I 
have already stated, over Indore. No one, not even an 
inspired faquir, might tell the end of it. Personages 
who were, from an earthly point of view, infinitely more 
powerful than himself were long and cruelly tried by doubts 
as to which side they had better espouse in this struggle 
for life or death. 

To be heart and soul in favour of a cause, and yet be 
able at any moment to appear as being and ever having 
been its most strenuous opponent, was a task well fitted to 
try to the utmost the ingenuity of the native princes. 
They had a hard nut to crack. I do not blame them. 

The mutinies were brought about solely by the selfish 
weakness of successive Governors-General in dealing with 
the Bengal Sepoy army. Each thought or hoped matters 
might be patched up so as to last his time — and after that 
" the deluge." 

Once the storm burst, it became a contest between the 
foreigner and the children of the soil irrespective of caste. 
Had black triumphed over white and driven the English 
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into the sea, the Hindoos and Mussulmans would at once 
have turned upon one another ; and all would have been 
chaos till such time as it might have pleased Russia or 
some other great Power to step in and restore order once 
more. No doubt the vast masses of native combatants 
were wild with excitement and not a few were maddened 
by " bhang " and other stimulants. These did not think even 
of the present moment — ^they merely rushed with blind 
rage wherever the war-cry led them to murder the Feringhi. 

But our faquir was a man of God, and continued to 
sit, as he had been wont to do, under the quiet shade of 
those palm-trees whose very ownership was a question now 
trembling in the balance. Under the British Raj, they 
had been as good as his own. Could he expect as much, 
in the coming years, under a paramount Hindoo Govern- 
ment ? How dear to him was his snug little hut, no bigger 
than a small tent, which occupied the centre of a spacious 
raised platform, called a "chabootra," built of brickwork 
and covered with smooth white cement which gave it the 
appearance of a marble dais, on which he could receive 
fifty or sixty of his devotees when festivals or fasts brought 
as many to his shrine 1 This solitary nook, though almost 
laved by the terrible billows of the great rebellion, was, 
nevertheless, outside them, and even quieter than usual ; 
for why should the fierce and angry torrents care to visit 
the sequestered abode of a poor dreamer ? 

The humble faquir, then, sat alone one evening, as 
the sun went down, and cogitated, to the best of his ability, 
on the possible consequences to himself of those great 
throbbings which surely must be the death-throes of the 
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British Government. Re was alone — quite alone. The 
eye of man was not on him. How stiU, how silent was 
everything ! Never had Nature appeared in more gentle 
and peaceful guise. Surely the mutinies were all a mis- 
take ? Everything must have passed off, leaving only peace 
and goodwill behind ! 

" Ha ! what is that ? It is the ghur-bhur ! *' he exclaims, 
springing to his feet, as a sound, subdued by distance yet 
fierce and pitiless withal, bursts upon his affrighted ear. The 
unhallowed cadence comes from the neighbouring bazaar. 
He knows what it means, for he has heard it too often 
before. He does not like it, for in this man Nature has 
triumphed over the teaching of his creed. He is kind ! 

The yelling of the pack grows louder and louder, and soon 
it is evident that this time the Budmashes are coming his 
way. Suddenly there is a crashing of the underwood, and 
three Parsees dash, in despairing terror, past him in their 
hopeless little flight towards the bridge. Quick as thought 
the faquir signals to them and points to the kennel-like 
opening that gives entrance to the hollow space, under 
the chabootra, where the good man stores his modest 
supplies. 

In the panting wretches bolted like rabbits into a warren, 
and, with one sweeping movement, did the Good Samaritan 
effectually mask the aperture with some faggots that lay 
conveniently near. Then, springing on to the chabootra, 
he began wildly gesticulating and shouting to the leading 
bloodhounds who appeared, in another second, like dogs 
running a hot scent. 

" Where are they ? where are they ? " shouted the blood- 
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thirsty murderers vociferously, as they brandished their 
weapons. 

** There ! there ! ^ responded the hermit, " they have 
just disappeared down the nullah ; you are almost upon 
them — make haste, lest they should escape in the gathering 
gloom of night." 

Thus he lied unto them, and, in so doing, though some 
may think he did not jeopardise his soul, yet there can be 
no doubt he placed his body in imminent peril — for, had the 
fugitives been discovered, their disinterested and generous 
protector would infallibly have been put to death with all 
the additional tortures reserved by savages for traitors and 
apostates. Of course, the howling throng hunted the river- 
bank and scoured the adjacent country in vain. So, at last 
they all returned en masses to obtain a repetition of such 
directions as the faquir had to give. Thus the poor man 
had to blacken his conscience with a great many more 
untruths, all of which he told with so much skill that not 
the slightest suspicion was aroused as to the whereabouts of 
the three scared and bewildered fire-worshippers, Little 
did the rabid fanatics, who sat all night on and around the 
chabootra, suspect that their intended victims were within 
a few inches of them. These lay perdus in their uncertain 
sanctuary, where they could hear and see much of what 
passed through the bushes that seemed accidentally thrown 
in front of the entrance-hole. Thus they could mark the 
occasional gleam of a long sharp sword, and they could 
hear, throughout that night of agony, the sound of other 
weapons being whetted and sharpened on the edge of the 
smooth plaster whose friendly shelter alone stood between 
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them and death. Schemes, too, for their pursuit on the 
morrow, ventilated with all the confidence of certain 
success, and infamous gloatings over the manner in which 
they should be mutilated and slain when caught, were 
the themes that beguiled the dread hours of darkness. 
At length the morning dawned, and away started the 
execrable gang, one and all, to investigate each bush and 
rock under one or other of which they must surely find their 
human prey ! And it was now that their kind and heroic 
little champion found ample time to supply his captives 
with a supply of food and water which he hoped might 
last till the coast should be clear enough to enable them 
to escape to a place of safety. For there was an asylum 
within three miles, in which, if they could but reach it, 
their lives would, for the present at any riite, be secure. 

When Holkar suddenly found himself strugghng in the 
midst of a vortex greater than any he had ever dreamt of, 
he, amongst other precautionary measures, appointed a 
place of rendezvous, in his capital of Indore, which should 
be a sort of sanctuary for foreigners whose lives were 
threatened; and I believe he always retained sufiicient 
authority over his turbulent subjects to preserve inviolate 
this ark of refuge. 

Now, the city was not more than three miles distant from 
our camp, on the borders of which dwelt our faquir. 
Yet it seemed a work almost of impossibility for the three 
Parsees to traverse as many yards from the outlet to their 
narrow cell without being immediately pounced upon and 
barbarously slaughtered. The whole country was alive with 
men, women, and children, who had, in obedience to their 
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teaching, exchanged the nature of human beings for that of 
devils. If this were true of the environs, what was to be 
expected on reaching and attempting to get to the heart of 
the immense native town itself? 

If I remember rightly, it was not till the unfortunate 
prisoners had lain in their dark, low, and ill-ventilated den 
until the middle of the * third night that the faquir' had 
been able, without exciting suspicion, to prepare simple 
disguises, clothe his poor friends in the same, and guide 
them, under cover of darkness, to the haven of security 
which they could at no moment have hoped to reach. 
How long must the way have seemed — how anxious the 
time ! To travel swiftly and yet appear to be perfectly 
happy and not the least in a hurry, could have been no easy 
task for the best powers of dissimulation. But the journey 
was accomplished safely after all, and the three wanderers, 
faithfully and devotedly guided by a professed enemy of 
their race, were not refused admittance to this last strong- 
hold for the oppressed. 

Whether the faquir returned at once to his beloved 
chabootra and there continued to marvel loudly as to what 
evil spirit could be still throwing an invisible mantle over 
the hated outcasts, or whether he shared a common shelter 
with them till quieter times arrived, I always forgot to 
inquire. The story, however, with all its main particulars, I 
have heard not only from the recluse himself, standing in 
front of the very chabootra which played such an important 
part in the drama, but all his statements were corroborated 
by the intended victims themselves, who, in due course of 
time, returned to their shop at the comer of the bazaar and 
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lived to enjoy the proud privilege of supplying me with 
champagne, blacking, and other " Europe stores." Often, 
as I partook of some iced beverage whilst making, my 
purthases at their counter, would they tell liie of these 
stirring events in their simple lives. " Of course," they would 
add, " we can never forget the debt of gratitude we owe to 
the faquir, to whom we each give a rupee regularly on the 
first of every month." And this good example I myself 
frequently followed as being beneficial to my own feelings. 
The hermit was richer than any of us — for he wanted 
nothing. 

The camp of Indore may be described as consisting chiefly 
of the " Residency." Whatever its architectural merits may 
be, it is an imposing-looking building, reminding my perhaps 
too lively imagination of a small square piece of Somerset 
House. It stands well in the centre of spacious plains of 
well-kept turf planted ornamentally with lines and clumps 
of trees and intersected by very good roads. Round this 
structure, but at a considerable distance from it, are grouped 
the quarters of those detachments of troops which are, in 
fact, the bodyguard of the Queen's representative at the 
native court. I may here remark that the Resident is always 
considered the first man within the limits of his own agency, 
no matter who else may reside inside its boundaries. Like 
royalty, his comings and goings are announced from the 
cannon's mouth j and the number of his guns marks his 
status amongst the grandees of the land. 

The Rajahs themselves attach an extraordinary value to 
this ceremonial. Their passion for punctilio may be said 
to culminate in the number of blank charges which are to 
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be fired off whenever they move. One of the severest 
punishments ever inflicted upon them by the Viceroy is 
to deprive them of one or two guns. 

Unlike the cantonments of Mhow, the camp of Indore 
is built upon a plain of rich black earth. Such a soil, of 
course, insures luxuriance of vegetation and clothes the 
place with much beauty. I suppose, however, that fever 
must be more prevalent here than in dry, barren, and 
rocky situations. 

As this is perhaps the third time that I have used the term 
" black soil," I will, at the risk of causing my agricultural 
readers the tortures of Tantalus, give such a description of 
it as may be compatible with mere cursory and quite 
unscientific observations of the same. Even when quite dry 
and baked hard by the sun, it is still almost black and is 
even then darker than any kind of clay I have ever seen. 
But it is not clay : it is, I am told, an alluvial deposit, and 
consequently, of inexhaustible richness. Manuring, except 
perhaps for opium, is quite unnecessary. Year after year, it 
has only to be scratched up and rained upon in the primitive 
manner already described, and perfect forests of grain, 
whose very stalks are full of sugar, will reward the cultivator. 
Its depth in many places seems to be unfathomable. When 
they were building some new barracks or lines for my 
Native regiment, I inspected the trenches dug for the 
foundations ; and, although the site was elevated and a depth 
of about twenty feet obtained, yet no more solid stratum 
had been reached. I remarked to the contractor that, of 
course, he would go on digging till he found rock or 
mohrum. 
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" Oh dear, no ! " he replied " There would be 
no change here for forty feet at least — ^perhaps not 
then." 

No wonder, then, that the roofs of the long low ranges 
that form the lines of Native troops often come in time to 
remind one of the Bay of Biscay. There is not much fear 
of such buildings falling, as the dividing walls are so 
numerous and thick ; but the leakage during the rains is 
something lamentable. " Cotton soil," then, is more 
suitable for agricultural than building purposes. During 
the prolonged drought of eight months, it may be imagined 
how such land will form into cracks and holes. ' One may 
see miles of such tracts covered as with a cobweb of rents 
wide enough to admit the foot of a horse ; and the following 
story will testify to their depth, 

One day, crossing the parade-ground, I came upon two 
Sepoys who were working hard with pickaxes and shovels 
as they followed up a pilot bamboo stuck in the groimd. 
" Well," I said, " this is a fine mess you are making : what is 
it all about?" 

"Oh, we will make it all. smooth again before we go 
away. The fact is, we have dropped a rupee and it has rolled 
down this crack." 

" Well, dig away," I said, " but depend upon it you have 
already increased your appetites by several annas-worth of 
flour. I think really you had better desist before you lose 
another rupee in this indirect way ! " 

"Without doubt," said the sweltering warriors, "what 
you say is quite true." And they at once began filling up 
the excavation they had made, previous to going home to 
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fill up the internal cavities they have so impradently brought 
about in their own systems. 

NoWy this is the ground that the ardent pig-sticker loves 
to cross at racing-speed. Some horses negotiate it — others 
don't For success, much must depend on the angle at 
which the animal's hoofs strike the ground. If they drop 
perpendicularly upon it, they must break their legs at the 
first step. Some do this. 

Perhaps, then, a few people will think the natives are 
right for once. They do not hunt hogs over this ground, 
but grow opium in it Indore is a celebrated emporium for 
the production and sale of this drug. 

Anything more lovely than the large fields of these great 
poppies, surrounded by an emerald bordering of bearded 
wheat and studded with topes of mango-trees, cannot be 
imagined. The flowers, which stand densely packed and 
on tall stems, are of all hues from brickdust-red picked 
out with black to the most delicate pink and white stripes. 
Then there are the bright-scarlet and the subdued-lilac 
varieties, all bejewelled alike with the early morning dew. 

Again are the labourers who work up this gorgeous scene 
the only squalid features in it ! The way the crop is gathered 
may interest some of my readers. 

When all the beautiful petals have fallen and nothing but 
the pods are left, the poor husbandmen and their families 
go patiently round with a little three-toothed metal comb 
and inflict on each head about nine deep scratches. A day 
or two may then elapse, when the people again make a 
tour with little spatulas and scrape off the coagulated blood 
with which Nature has endeavoured to heal the flowers* 
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wounds. Each operator carries some small rough vessel, 
into which is inserted the precious paste ; eventually it is 
packed like cricket-balls in boxes containing about one 
and a half cubic feet. 

The tax on this is simply delicious. Upon each box 
Government gets fifty pounds or thereabouts ; and strings 
of waggons loaded with them may be seen any day, at 
certain seasons of the year, going up the road leading to 
Bombay. By all accounts, there is a good deal of finessing 
over this impost. If all is true that one hears, the cultivators 
are told, when they complain of excessive burdens, that 
it is the intention to stamp out the growth of this noxious 
plant which has such a baleful effect on the far-off innocent 
Chinese. Yet, when this branch of the Revenue falls off 
owing to the too great success of this truly philanthropic 
scheme, a lesser rate is at once sanctioned. 

Such stories are, perhaps, quite without foundation ; but 
there can be no denying that opium pays Government 
splendidly, and that the Chinese consume it. The only 
danger, in my opinion, is that the Celestials may take to 
growing it themselves — ^which would be a pity, from every 
point of view : we should lose our income, and they 
would get the drug so cheap that they would soon all be 
poisoned. They could certainly not go without their 
favourite solace ; so, if India did not grow it for them, they 
would get it elsewhere, and probably not half so good 
and terribly adulterated. 

It is only in the neighbourhood of our very largest 
Indian Stations, that one meets with more than one, or at 
most two, metalled highways. 
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At Indore^ after entering the camp and keeping a 
tolerably straight line through to the other side, the road 
which leads to Oogein turns at right angles to the left, 
whilst a lesser one continues straight on, and is called, I 
think, the Sehore route. Close to this cross-way stands 
the church, which was once the scene of some wedding 
incidents which were quite unrivalled, even in the annals 
of Ind, for bizarrerie. The road, after passing this romantic 
edifice, soon ceases to be anything more than a cart-track, 
which, during a heavy monsoon, can scarcely be traversed 
even on horseback; but, in the dry weather, you can 
gallop pleasantly along it for four or five miles, till you 
come to a low range of hills, on your right, where there 
is a good chance of falling in with deer, foxes, and jackals. 
I once had the good fortune to run down a wolf in this 
part of the jungle ; but I cannot say that animals of this 
species were common, or that the shikar around Indore 
was good. I was, therefore, very glad when I received an 
order to leave this Station and proceed, with a detachment 
of two hundred men, to the province of Kandeish, which 
was sufficiently distant from Mhow and Indore to be 
another world. Before starting, however, we may as well 
get through a few pages together by visiting the great 
native town to which reference has already been made. 
There is one special day in the year so pre-eminently 
suitable for this excursion, that I cannot do better than 
endeavour to bring before my readers all that I witnessed 
on the occasion of the great Hindoo festival called 

"the dussera." 

We Europeans are so apt to look down from a sort of 
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Alpine height upon all the doings of the natives — ^who, it 
must be in all humility and charity confessed, are an 
inferior race — that we lose all the spirit and interest attach- 
ing to their "tumashas," as they call their ceremonies. 
Christians who will spend hours in investigating the habits 
of a jellyfish and consider their whole lives well spent in a 
vain endeavour to wrest the secrets of a past age from the 
mouldy bone of some extinct saurian, would be quite 
offended if they were invited to study the people of 
Hindostan, who may be characterised as a great contem- 
porary mystery. Like the Ten Commandments, I found 
them very simple, yet difficult to follow. Easterns have 
the gift of faith in perfection : they may. be said only to 
distrust the evidence of their own senses.' Anything they 
cannot understand, must be true. It is owing to this senti- 
ment that Oriental rule is always a theocracy. If the 
king be not himself the high-priest, he must at any rate do 
nothing without consulting the oracles. The people do not 
consider their gods to be necessarily all-powerful. They 
look upon them as having to contend with evil spirits of 
such terrific power that, for the time being, they have been 
worsted in the encounter. Human aid and human 
sacrifices are in the scheme of their ultimate redemption. 
Mortals, then, must be fellow-workers if they would join 
in that glorious victory which the good are to secure 
eventually over the bad — ^when Bhowanee shall exchange 
her dread lineaments for a countenance of ineffable beauty, 
when Gunputty's elephant-head shall rise from his aching 
shoulders and reveal to his faithful worshippers a brow 
of such splendour that their very hearts will tie arrested 
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with adoring wonder. Then — ^ah! then will be the time 
to ask who was right ! The downtrodden will all rise 
together into the regions of eternal bliss; whilst their 
oppressors, whether of the earth or air, will vanish for 
ever into outer darkness. 

Such is the creed — so diflferent from our own — which 
guides the lives of all these millions of human beings. 
How impolitic, then, how stupid, to prevent these simple 
people from going through their harmless ceremonies 
by forcing upon them, as is now the custom, duties 
which render the performance of their most solenui 
rites and sacraments impossible. It is only by bearing 
in mind the large element of religion that enters so much 
into all native entertainments, that one can appreciate 
them. It is the depth of the underlying feeling that 
imparts a consonance and congruity to what would other- 
wise be dull, monotonous, and not seldom childish also. 
No doubt there are occasional saturnalias intended to 
disarm the enmity of such devils as may be expected to 
triumph, for countless ages yet to come, over the power of 
the heavenly hierarchy; or perhaps it is the gods them- 
selves who may enjoin an occasional relaxation from the 
restraints of human nature. 

"Revivals " such as these, it must be confessed, offend, at 
times, against Western ideas of decency ; and hence it has 
become a sort of unwritten law that no English ladies may 
witness native pageants. " Most improper ! " said the leaders 
of society when I informed them that I intended to escort 
three of my countrywomen — young, lovely, and good — ^to see 
the sight " Most improper ! " 
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" I am sorry I cannot agree with you," I replied. "I have 
attended this ceremony before, and was struck with nothing 
so much as with the extreme repose of the crowd — not so 
much as one intoxicated person to be seen anywhere, and 
everyone loaded with all his best clothes." 

However, as we were doomed to be looked upon, 
ever after such an expedition, by the rest of our kind, as 
*^ those persons," we determined to get all the amusement 
we could out of our really harmless escapade. I procured a 
iine elephant, with a howdah, for the occasion ; and my 
friends arrived from Mhow in time to take their seats 
therein at about four o'clock in the afternoon. I did not 
drive the elephant myself, but sat with my fair charges in 
the box of state, which just held four. The husbands were 
obliged to follow in carriages, whence, though we were quite 
above surveillance, they could keep a constant eye on the 
partners of their joys and sorrows. It was about the end 
of the rains : the air was fresh, the sun had lost its sting — 
it was charming ! 

As, perched upon our mammoth steed, we swept 
noiselessly on to the road, we could see stragglers in all 
directions making for the scene of action. Had we started 
earlier, we might have paused by the way to visit the 
pleasure-grounds and summer-palace of His Highness, 
where we may often spend happy hours with our friends ; 
but, as we had already been to these gardens on several 
occasions, of course it would only have been a hindrance to 
have stopped there now. Over the plain, then, and across the 
nullahs we pursued our lofty course. Ours was the only 
elephant in view : all the others were being held in reserve 
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either at the Residency or the Rajah's palace, so as to appear 
simultaneously at the most effective moment. After skirting 
our way for two or three miles outside the great city, we 
came at last to that maidan, just without its precincts, on 
which were assembled the great expectant throng which was 
itself an important feature of the " tumasha" we had come 
to witness. Many thousands had already collected, and 
still the tide was rising. The multitude stretched across 
the plain in a sort of wide band for about a mile com- 
mencing from the spot whence the Maharajah would appear 
to the point in the jungle which would mark the place for 
him to return to his palatial residence. We took up what we 
considered a good position, and began to wait with the rest. 
As we reclined on our picturesque seats, far removed from 
the heat and jostling of the surging crowd beneath, our 
minds began to work through the medium, at first, of our 
eyes. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed the observant Mrs. Goldsmid, 
" I am glad I came to see this : the effect of a sea of turbans 
is certainly wonderful — ^red, white, green, and blue, with 
scarves thrown over their shoulders to match — and all 
bespangled with gold embroidery ! It is like one of their 
own great opium-fields in full bloom ! " 

" Well, so it is ! " said another lady. " But do tell me. 
Major Barras, what is the * Dussera ' — what is it for f " 

" Well," I replied, " I wish you had asked about this 
the last time you dined at the Residency. Whilst being 
regaled at that seat of culture and hospitality, the whole 
mystery would have been unfolded to you. However, m 
aitaidant^ I will tell you the little I am cognisant of. 
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without inventing anything to fill up the gaps of ignorance. 
These people, you know, are Hindoos of the Hindoos ; and 
this city — Indore — is one of their great centres. Now, in 
all religions that have presented themselves to my notice, 
there seems to be a fixed idea of sacrifice : something 
dreadful in the way of killing has to be done in order 
to propitiate a deity who has deigned to be offended with 
us. This is the dark notion of the Dussera. Once 
annually does the ruler of this great province set out, 
with the utmost pomp at his command, to make a 
sacrificial pilgrimage to the same time-honoured spot in 
the jungle. At about a mile from the town, and on 
uncultivated ground, that terrible and thrilling tragedy is 
yearly enacted on the due performance of which depends 
the prosperity of the State and spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants. The Prince, dismounting from his elephant, 
slays, with his own hand — a cow ! " 

" Is that all? '* cried my volatile audience in one breath. 
•''So he only kills a wretched domestic animal after all! 
How you have worked us up all about nothing ! " 

" You may call it nothingy^ I answered, " but this per- 
formance is to the Hindoos, as to us it would be if a baby 
were periodically offered up in St. PauFs Cathedral. Indeed, 
this is perhaps understating the case, for to us a child is 
human, while to them a heifer is divine. We all know how 
little they care when anyone is murdered, but to deprive a 
cow of its existence is considered an unspeakable crime. 
This is a sad and humiliating perversion of the true instincts 
of the soul ; but these men, you must remember, are pagans, 

and can only believe and act as they have been taught. 

Q— 2 
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Meanwhile, you undertake to govern them But see ! " 

I said, " whilst we have been talking, what a sensation you 
yourselves have created!" 

All the people in our vicinity had surrounded our 
elephant and faced towards him. Those nearest had sat 
down to enable the more distant spectators to get a good 
view of the first " madam Sahibs " who had ever attended 
this spectacle. The people formed a cup-shaped group, in 
the middle of which stood the mighty Guj, crowned by 
my three ladies, who were dressed, according to request, 
in bright and becoming costumes de circonstance. As 
nothing could have surpassed the respectful admiration 
of those gazing on the dazzling vision, we resigned our- 
selves cheerfully to the unexpected honour of forming 
part of the show. We had not long, however, to bear 
the sole brunt of Oriental wonderment. Soon there 
is a stir, right and left, as, from our elevated position, 
we could discern two processions advancing from 
opposite points of the compass, so as to meet and 
exchange greetings on the exact spot prescribed by 
Eastern etiquette. One party is a small one, consisting 
of only half a dozen elephants, and coming from the 
Residency. On the leading beast sits, in a semi-State 
howdah, the representative of our Sovereign ; whilst his 
little suite are accommodated on the remaining animals, 
who are still more modestly accoutred. This is His High- 
ness the Maharajah's grand civil and religious festival of 
the year. It is, now, if ever, that he may feel every inch a 
king. It is, therefore, only right that his display and 
bravery should far outshine the splendour of all other 
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comers. And the triumphal march of the potentate him- 
self is, indeed, most grand and impressive. Fifty elephants, 
in single file, advance with extraordinary dignity. Slow 
yet irresistible is their gait as they move along with 
phantom-stillness. Anon they pause and turn their solemn 
mask-like countenances from side to side, whilst their ears 
are cocked and flap with an air of mute interrogation. 
Their faces, from their broad foreheads to far down their 
trunks, are adorned with goldleaf picked out with an 
elaborate and delicately-wrought pattern in brilliant pig- 
ments of scarlet, blue, and green, like the richly-illuminated 
title-page of some presentation-book. Their forms are 
shrouded in vast draperies of gold-embroidered velvet, 
whose heavy fringes sweep the ground. On their backs 
are pagoda-shaped howdahs of real silver. The Rajah's 
^ephant must be the tallest ; consequently, in about the 
middle of the line, raised upon the back of a gigantic 
tusker, His Highnesses gorgeous throne seems to float high 
above the divans of the great officers of State and of the 
lesser nobles and tributary chieftains. Such was the 
splendid pageant to accompany which we were obliged 
ruthlessly to scatter our own devoted admirers ; for, to my 
surprise, we were far from being given up on the appear- 
ance of the chief actors in the scene. We had the charm 
of novelty — whose spells, I had thought till this moment, 
had no fascination for the native mind. As the two pro- 
cessions drew nearer and nearer, I felt convinced in my 
own mind, no matter what might be asserted to the con- 
trary, that the real moment of agony was now. 

When ostentatious display should meet power clothed 
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in mock-humility, which side would care one iota about 
the cow who was shortly to end her days and put a finish 
to the proceedings ? No doubt the one harrowing thought 
on both sides was whether precedence might be wrongfully 
obtained by one ilttaught or evil-designing elephant step- 
ping one-eighth of an inch too far. Should it do so, what 
steps must be taken to prevent such an incident from being 
converted into a precedent alike abhorrent to the feelings 
and dangerous to the worsted power ? This, I admit, is a 
mere conjecture pn my part, but it truly reflects the 
habitual tone of a native court; and I could, if I were 
minded, tell actual stories to match the idea here suggested. 
We met, then ; and — ^with the exception of the fact that 
my blossoms from Europe evidently, even at this supreme 
moment, continued to rob those who were entitled to be 
the sole cynosures of every eye of some small portion of 
the public notice — I have no reason to suspect that anything 
occurred to chafe even the thinnest skin : all the principal 
characters rose in their howdahs at the right instant of time, 
not a finger was extended or a forehead tapped either 
prematurely or too late. The parade of courtesies was 
necessarily of very short duration; and then all the 
elephants resumed their march, led by those of the Prince 
and the Resident. We were now politely informed that 
our very gaze was considered, by serious Hindoos, as an 
unclean blight. Of course, as they implied, such was the 
topsy-turvy state of things at present obtaining in this 
incomprehensible world, that we could, if we were so 
minded, force our way to the altar, and there witness 
whilst we marred the crowning act of atonement. 
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Of course, we do not care to go where we are uninvited 
or to bestow a look that is not valued. We .therefore 
halted our mighty satellite at such a distance as would place 
us beyond any momentary temptation to pry. There was, 
probably, very little to be seen. One must suppose that a 
ceremonial which is carried out yearly would be simplified 
and rendered as easy of performance as possible to the 
regal officiator. The arrangements, could we but have seen 
them, would probably have reminded us of those made 
to enable one of our own delicate Princesses to lay a 
foundation-stone many thousand times heavier than herself ; 
and the rapidity with which the solemn oblation was 
performed confirmed this idea, for we had not more than 
half an hour to wait before the head of the first returning 
elephant loomed, amidst a lurid light, over the dark masses 
of the intervening throng. The shades of evening had 
closed suddenly round the scene. Now it was torchlight. 

It was this homeward progress that was most worth 
seeing. The long line of elephants moving slowly one 
behind the other through the mysterious darkness of the 
night, fitfully illumined by the wavering hght of the flaming 
brands, was really impressive. The long file of sparkling 
howdahs, under each of whose silver canopies sat a 
magnate glittering with diamonds, oscillated and swayed 
high above everything in a light which, owing to the nature 
of the flambeaux and the oil that was constantly poured 
over them, shone with a red-and-smoke-mingled glare — 
the ascending blood, one might have said, of the recent 
sacrifice. The moving throne of the Rajah formed a 
striking centre-piece to the display ; for leaning outwards, 
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like Caryatides, from each comer of the howdah was 
a gorgeously-attired attendant waving a magnificent 
"chowrie" aromid his royal master's person. Thus 
the Prince sat veiled by a white and ever-moving mist. 
These chowries were made of the tails of the yak, mounted 
on large and richly-chased silver handles. The hair of 
good ones, like these were, forms an immense round bunch 
of great length and fulness which, when skilfully waved 
in unison by practised hands, can produce a remarkably 
good effect, especially in a climate where the mind lends 
itself at once to the idea of fanning the august with a 
gentle breeze or of forbidding the too near approach of 
intrusive insects. As the procession, accompanied by its 
hindmost torchbearer, was as it were engulfed within the 
dark boundaries of the city, the change from festivity to 
gloom, from light to darkness^ was sudden indeed. The 
almost desert plain, where lamp-posts were never dreamt 
of, might, but for the occasional twinkling of some cottage- 
fire, have been really a jungle remote from the haunts of 
man. However, with such a sagacious and surefooted 
creature to take care of us, we felt, as we glided homewards 
to a late dinner, that the use of our own senses was in every 
way superfluous. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we reached our destina- 
tion in perfect safety, and with no injury to anything but 
our characters, which must have stood previously at an 
heroic and inconvenient height, or they would scarcely 
have been damaged by a ride on an elephant ! 

Indore is, as I have already stated, famous for the produc- 
tion of opium ; but this fact is only interesting to the politi- 
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cal economist and the heathen Chinese. The only rich and 
important product that I can call to mind is a manufacture 
of brocaded silk, called " kalabat " or " kalabatoon." Some 
of the patterns are most gorgeous and in the best Oriental 
taste, I used to imagine boudoirs draped and furnished 
with the most recherche samples — such, for instance, as the 
diamond design of alternate sky-blue and scarlet subdued to 
uniformity by a profusion of gold embroidery. But, as I 
have never met with these costly materials brought into 
use on a large scale, I can only suppose that their 
exorbitant price deters even the wealthiest from spending 
their money in this direction. For my own part, I would 
rather have had one first-rate greyhound or a good 
earth-going little terrier than whole waggon-loads of this 
sumptuous material. But it was precisely these modest 
and unsophisticated tastes which could find no outlet at 
this Station. The natives, as I have already hinted, grew 
opium in this country instead of greyhounds. And it was 
surprising, too, how little game there was to be found 
anywhere in the open country to interest my own httle 
pack. 

It was, therefore, with pleasure that I found myself, very 
soon after the festival of the Dussera, marching away at the 
head of my men en route for Khundwah, a distance of 
some sixty miles, where we were to take the train which 
was to take us to the distant regions of Khandeish. I had 
with me, besides other poultry, a small family of fatted 
guinea-fowls three-parts grown — the only age at which 
they are worth eating ; there was just one for every day's 
dinner, which was so fortunate. 
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The first camping-ground was at Simrole ; and, on arriving 
there, the coops were all thrown open, in order that the 
feathered tribes might stretch their legs. Immediately, 
liowever, that the gallinas emerged from their prison and 
saw the fresh trees of a large jungle before them, they 
uttered wild screams of joy, spread their wings, and flew 
away for ever. That was the last I saw of them. This 
and the fact that my wounded finger had been licked by 
a large dog which, it turned out, was mad at the time, were 
the only two trifling incidents that occurred to me between 
leaving Indore and arriving at Myjee, where my detach- 
ment was to be stationed for about two months. We had 
been sent here to maintain order at the great fair which 
is annually held at this place ; quite a temporary town is 
erected for the occasion, but the things brought together 
for sale are only such as to suit the requirements of the 
natives. All that could interest me was the choice of a 
good situation for my own tents. 

The site of the fair was about a mile from the railway- 
station and on the right bank of a wide river-bed which, at 
this time of the year, contained only a few narrow and 
divided, though rapid, currents. To cross these con- 
veniently, a bridge of boats had been constructed over the 
entire width. Close to this broad pontoon, but on the 
margin of the stream, stood a nice isolated hill, perhaps a 
hundred feet high. On the top of this eminence I located 
myself and my followers. I found this place very dull, for 
I was the only European resident and the shikar in the 
neighbourhood was extremely poor. Of course, there is 
no place in India where some good sport cannot be 
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obtained if you can get three or four days' leave of absence, 
but when you can 7wt, then this statement may be taken as 
meaning nothing. Here I was the only resident European, 
so I was unable to quit my post for an hour except on 
duty. At every place, though, that I have ever been to, I 
have learnt at least one thing useful enough to be worth 
recording. 

I had hieard that this place enjoyed great celebrity for 
its cream ; so I ordered my butler at once to procure some 
milk and set it, so that I might have some for break- 
fast the next morning. My orders were strictly obeyed ; 
but, when I tasted eagerly of the rich condiment — for which 
a ride of about fifteen miles with my dogs had given me a 
voracious appetite — it was sour ! " Ah ! " I reflected sadly, 
" it is ever thus — nothing except bond fide jungle produce 
is sweet in India — the cream especially is always tainted."" 
Then came a sudden flash of inspiration : " The natives — 
the irrepressible natives — I will be bound they think it 
right to put something in ! " 

" Bootlair ! Bootlair ! " I cried at the top of my 
voice, " come hither ! . Did you put anything into the milk 
from which this cream has been made ? — confess the 
truth ! " 

"Have I put anything into the milk?" answered my 
retainer, waving his hand with dignity. " Why, of course^ I 
dropped into it half a pint of chach (curds) — ^was cream 
ever made any other way?" 

" Well, it will have to be," I replied with forced calmness^ 
" for I now prohibit any being immersed in the quantity you 
will buy this afternoon." 
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At my next early meal, however, there was the same 
disagreeable flavour, though very much less noticeable. 

^^ Bootlair," I said, slowly shaking my head and pointing 
to the jug, " speak ! *' 

On receiving this solemn appeal, a dewy perspiration 
broke out on the poor man's brow, and he wrung his hands 
in misery. 

" Only such a Httle, such a little fragment, no bigger than 
the top of my thumb. Ever since I have been a butler I 
have never seen milk rise without chach. I must employ 
some^ at any rate, if ever so small a quantity : it is the 
dustoor ! " This word and the tone in which it was 
uttered revealed such depths of woe that I immediately 
became filled with pity and spoke words of comfort to the 
suffering domestic. 

" It is well," I replied. "To-night I myself will make the 
cream." And this I did by locking up the milk-pan in a 
large empty box. 

The ensuing morning when the time came for opening 
the lid, my poor major domo was actually trembling with 
excitement. There lay the dish, and, owing to the high 
temperature of these regions every particle of cream had 
floated to the top — a rich harvest, and as sweet as a nuL 

" Well, I would not have believed it — it must be jadoo 
(witchcraft) ! " was all this staunch conservative could utter. 

The weather at this time was just what one might have 
expected towards the end of the cold season — fresh at 
night, but too much inclined to warm up during the middle 
of the day. The skies were, as usual, without a doud 
from one sunrise to another. I was, therefore, quite unpre- 
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pared for the sight that greeted me one morning when, 
owing to an accident I had met with, I did not emerge 
from my tent till it was quite light, and then I intended to 
sit under the shadow of it in an armchair. I remained, 
however, standing, transfixed with astonishment. Gone 
was the bridge of boats ! — ^no faintest vestige of such a 
structure was left The whole bed of the river was 
filled by a rolling torrent of brown water which, as it 
swept through the country, looked at least a hundred 
yards wide. There must have been a great fall of rain 
in the mountains a long way off, and the result was that 
I found myself completely cut off from my men and tHe 
assembled natives whose haughty spirits we had been 
sent to overawe. 

The collapse of my strategic position caused me no very 
harrowing emotions — for, in the first place, I had never 
posed as an embryo general ; and, secondly, I had prome- 
naded the long rows of huts and booths, and found them 
to be peopled almost entirely by traders called " bunyas," 
who, firom obesity alone, were totally incapable of declaring 
war against Great Britain. " What could I have been sent 
here for," I asked myself, "when there is no possibility 
of either raising or quelling a martial spirit which does not 
exist ? " My reflections had just reached this point when, 
rounding a far-off turn in the dusty road, which I could so 
well overlook, I saw, hurrying towards me at full speed, 
two dusky horsemen. They were evidently making, in 
hot haste, for the bridge of boats. "Well," I thought, 
^'whether flight or pursuit be their object, they will pull 
up with no small dismay when they see the unexpected 
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and waleiy ponoiaiiia.'' On tfaey came, howerei^ noriiing 
'doobdog. The leadei; as he passed into the deep cntdng 
of the sunken road at my feet, seemed well-dressed and 
mounted on a very good grey hoise. But his squire was 
a very difierent-looking sort of a person. His skinny little 
body was clothed in dirty loose white robes, which, together 
with the long end of his untidy tuiban, streamed wildly 
in the breeze as, with head and shoulders well-bent 
forward, he tnged his sony steed so as to keep close 
behind his master: this could only be accomplished by 
a continuous working of his heels, which protruded from a 
pair of slippers with broad tumed-up toes. For an instant 
they vanished behind the enbankment, and then, reappear- 
ing — still at top speed — they sprang without hesitation 
into the boiling torrent In an instant they were over- 
turned, and nothing was to be seen but a conflised little 
posse of legs kicking above the surface of the waves. We 
all, of course, rushed down the hill to the rescue, and were 
successful in getting both the men and their horses out 
alive, though not before all were in a very exhausted 
condition. 

" See ! " I said to my servants, " there is a saddle 
floating down to the river — ^run with a long bamboo to the 
end of yonder spit, and you will be able to fish it out." 
And this minor manoeuvre was successfully executed whilst 
these two strange beings were supported up the hill and 
led into my servants' quarters, there to be attended to and 
brought round. 

In about half an hour the chief issued forth in a state of 
perfect repair, and advanced towards me with a ralmnpss 
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and dignity for which I was quite unprepared. He was 
a handsome Mussuhnan, in the prime of life — tall, slim, and 
with the eyes and nose of a hawk, a fine and bold looking 
fellow. Notwithstanding the service I had done him, I was 
still astonished at the extraordinary breadth, depth, and 
warmth of the smiles he bestowed upon me as he stood 
before me executing an elaborate series of salaams. 

"Can I," I said to myself, "can I be — ^his long-lost 
brother, for instance ? No, no ! this was impossible. What 
•could it mean ? " 

" Ah ! I see," said, my admiring friend, " you do not 
remember me ; but I know you ! Do you recollect, a long 
time ago, when you were at Mhow, chasing me through the 
bazaar, and making me pay four annas for cutting through 
your compound ? " 

Yes, it was the very man whom I had once hunted as if 
lie had been a wild beast. This was a strangely different 
meeting. 

" We must be friends," I said extending my right hand. 

" I am your slave," he replied as we touched fingers, and 
afterwards each his own forehead, according to Oriental 
•etiquette. 

^* If your Honour will permit me," said this well-mannered 
person, " I have a petition to make : it is that you will 
honour me by accepting as a present my grey mare, which, 
together with myself, you have saved from drowning." 

" I am indeed glad," I responded, " to find I have 
assisted one who can be grateful for a service rendered, 
but I could not think of receiving anything for a benefit 
which it has cost me nothing to bestow." 
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" Nay," replied this son of Islam, " do not hurt me by 
refusing my oflfering ; the mare is a good one and will carry 
you well out coursing, and you are fully entitled to the 
gift, because the saddle you got out of the water for me is 
stuffed with banknotes and securities to the amount of 
many thousands of rupees. Add, then, to the kindness you 
have already conferred upon me by accepting her. Indeed, 
dustoor demands that I should make you a suitable 
acknowledgment of your condescension in saving poor 
people like us from destruction." 

"Well," I said, pretending to reflect, "there is, no 
doubt, a great deal in what you say ; but, unfortunately, I 
also have an inviolable custom : it is that when anyone 
gives me his horse he must take mine in exchange. 
This is my dustoor." 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed in tones of decisive melancholy, 
"" if such be the case, of course nothing can be done, for 
no one can act contrary to dustoor. On the other hand — 
your Arabs are all finer animals than my humble * country- 
bred.' " 

Thus by deftly introducing him to his own notions did 
I manage to decline his gift without wounding his feelings. 
I did not like to ask him why he had plunged with all his 
property thus recklessly into such broad and overpowering 
rapids, as I thought he might possibly have been some kind 
of freebooter flying for his life : if so, I wished neither to 
betray nor abet him. Thus, then, we parted for the second 
and last time ; and I never knew either his story or his fate. 

I was not destined to be long in Khandeish, so I am 
unable to do justice to its beauties and resources in this 
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book. From the little I saw of this Province, it struck 
me as being less interesting than most other parts of India 
•that I had visited. 

To Myjee itself I have no hesitation in giving a bad 
•character ; to anyone located there, I should say : " Imitate 
the officers who are in charge of the District, and get away 
from it as much as possible." This was the course which 
I was, fortunately, able to pursue myself, as I had a second 
•detachment to look after at another place eighty miles 
nearer, by rail, to Bombay. 

This Station, so well known as Munmar, is also in 
Khandeish, and is a great improvement on Myjee. It is 
the Station at which travellers alight who are bound for 
Malligaum ; and the country all round is by no means ill- 
supplied with game. Plenty of foxes, a few jackals, and 
some wolves are to be met with on riding-ground ; whilst 
•deer, though wild, may be almost called plentiful. Here 
it was that I kept, at the Travellers' Bungalow, a detachment 
of my servants, together with all my dogs and other 
sporting equipment — besides an immense and praiseworthy 
stock of zeal for the efficiency of this portion of my 
'Command. During one of my visits, I shot a dozen or 
two *' rose-starlings," known as " jowari-birds," which make 
an excellent pie. " Ah ! " said the old mess-man, " I will 
show you another kind, after eating which you will never 
again consider this sort worthy of powder and shot." 
Suiting the action to the word, he took me to a neighbour- 
ing rick of corn surrounded by a hedge, and then threw a 
stone. Instantly a large cloud of birds arose, of which 
I killed a dozen or more at one shot. I had them boiled 
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three minutes, and was obliged to confess that I had 
never tasted anything to equal them. In appearance they 
were more like yellowhammers than anything else I can call 
to mind. They did not resemble any of the ortolan family 
that have been pointed out to me by scientific naturalists, 
and they were certainly not the byah-bird, which builds 
the hanging nests, though they resembled him in colour. 
Under the name, then, of the "yellow jowari-bird," as they 
were called by the old Khansaman, I will recommend 
them to the researches of my Anglo-Indian readers. 

It was at Munmar that I had good cause to congratulate 
myself that I had ordered my credit to be cried down in 
the bazaar on the very day of my arrival. On the occasion 
of each trip, I had always paid the housekeeping-account 
of Chahd, my second butler, and given him an advance 
to carry on with. 'Chand was elderly, clever, and very 
good — only he was not like us ; nor was his honesty of the 
European type. This is what occurred on the occasion 
of my last visit to this place, where I meant to have a week's 
coursing and blackbuck-shooting. As I rose early the 
first morning and threw open the door leading into the 
long verandah, I was astonished to see, squatting on their 
hams in front of me, a row of a dozen plump " bunyas,** who 
appeared to be plunged in meditation. " Why, what's this^? " 
I asked tartly. " Who and what are ye ? Speak ! " On 
this, the vast turbans rolled slowly from side to side as a 
voice thus replied : 

" We have come to be paid 1 " 

^ ** Paid, indeed I But what for ? " 

" Oh ! for everything — ^grain, hay, flour, legs of mutton 
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for the dogs : for all these supplies, we have never received 
a farthing." 

Whilst this touching address was being delivered, I felt 
rather than saw that Chand had glided up, on his naked 
feet, behind me. I turned and confronted him. There 
he stood, with his hands crossed and his eyes cast down. 

" It is true," he said. 

I began now to explain to him that he was a thief, and 
many other things. 

" Wait 1 " he said, " wait ! So far this has cost you nothing, 
and it never will. I can arrange with these people. I 
know everything. Have but a little patience with me, and 
all will come right." 

On this I smiled, and, taking him by the hand, led him 
up to the bunyas, whom I thus addressed : 

" Over me," I said, " you have no power, for you well 
know that I had my credit cried down on arrival, according 
to the law of the land ; but I will not interfere to deprive 
you of your rights over this interesting person — take him ! 
take him ! and may you all be happy together ! " 

I said no more, but retired, shut the door, and made 
myself comfortable on the other side of the house. It was 
hours before these victims of the insinuating Chand could 
tear themselves away. They did so, however, at last — ^after 
being obliged, as I afterwards learnt, to accept half their 
dues ; and the money thus required was, it seems, lent 
to my astute follower by the Sepoys of the regiment, 
for whom he had, no doubt, promised that he would, 
through his influence with me, obtain rapid and high 
promotion in the Army. After this proof of his diplomatic 

R — 2 
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skill, it can excite no surprise to leam that, when we 
were all on the railway-platform packing into the train 
that was to take us all the way back to Central India, there 
was Chand, in the zenith of his power, directing all my 
private affairs with a cleverness that secured for him 
universal admiration and respect. I had my Sepoys, with 
their wives and families, to look after — ^which was a task 
that required all my energies. 

Said my chief native officer to me : " Tell us to march 
anywhere by road or over the mountains without roads, and 
no difficulties ever exist for us. But the ' rile-way ! ' we do 
not understand its dustoors." 

No doubt the sitting tightly packed all night in a train, 
the impossibility of communicating with the English guard, 
and still more the inexorable manner in which the 
locomotive starts or stops, all render railway-travelling 
distasteful to the Sepoys ; and they are, besides, 
frequently subjected to treatment which is far from being 
as considerate as it ought to be. Their oft-repeated 
lament — " Koi nay soonta ! " (no one listens to us) — is not 
without foundation sometimes. 

However, this terribly uncongenial form of travelling has 
the merit of being also the most expeditious, and we soon 
found ourselves once more marching along the road from 
Khundwah to Mhow. But we did not stop at this latter 
Station more than two days, and then the whole regiment 
started by road in two half-battalions, one for Mehidpore 
and the other for Augur. Both these places were about -- 
seventy miles from Mhow and twenty-eight from one 
another. 
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It is of Augur that I propose, in the first instance, to 
give some account to my readers in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AUGUR. 

A SMALL STATION with stupendous merits is, neces- 
sarily, a very difficult place to delineate. Nothing^ 
but praise is apt to cloy ; so, if this were a novel, I would 
invent a' few horrors in order to set off the attractions. 
But I am writing history, mingled with confessions ; so the 
requirements of literature must yield to truth. 

At Augur, there were no drawbacks. Grumbling was 
restricted to those who were about to leave it. 

The camp is scattered over a great deal of ground, 
which lies high and is undulating. Yet the slopes are so 
easy, that the less observant charioteers and pedestrians 
imagine that they are moving about on a perfectly flat 
plain. Only on one side do you leave the plateau by a 
steep descent, from the crest of which an enticing view of 
the tiger-jungles below is obtained. The soil is red, hard^ 
sound ; and, when well watered, it is very suitable to the 
growth of fruit-trees, vegetables, and flowers. Perhaps the 
chief feature of the camp is the large sheet of water which 
ornaments it. This " tank " may be almost dignified with 
the title of " lake," and might, I think, be made more of 
than it is. I never heard that the fish in it were cultivated. 
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as they easily might be, and good sport with the rod thus 
obtained. There is, however, usually a boat kept, by means 
of which the island in the centre can be visited, and swim- 
ming indulged in by such as can enjoy this exercise in fresh 
water without getting fever. During my time, alligators 
were either non est or, if present, they were not maneaters. 
In addition to all this, I have heard it described, by the 
most competent judge I know of, as the best shikar-station 
in India. Though its altitude is not sufficient to enable it 
to escape a couple of months of real hot weather, yet, from 
the nature of the ground, it is so healthy as to be a perfect 
sanatorium. If anybody were ill here, he would conceal 
the fact from very shame. 

Augur is the headquarters of the Central India Horse, 
a corps which it would ill-become me, who know so little 
about cavalry, to pronounce matchless; but I do not believe 
any body of horsemen could surpass either the officers or 
men of this splendid regiment Their weekly sports, for 
instance, rose far above boredom. Too often have I 
attended such gatherings with nothing but a heavy sense 
of duty to sustain me during the performances. But here, 
I only regretted that I had not been started in life as " one 
of them." Perhaps I might have emulated some of their 
lesser deeds of prowess — ^who knows ? Nothing is done 
at anything less than racing-pace. If it is suspected that 
the flying steed is restrained by so much as an inch an hour, 
jeers, instead of applause, will greet the imperfect Paladin, 
no matter how successful in other respects or what his rank 
and colour ! To pick up, with the . unassisted hand, a 
pockethandkerchief from off the ground is what only the 
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beginner will condescend to. Dismounting for an instant 
and then regaining the saddle, was thought more of ; whilst, 
some would as it were wrestle as their steeds flew along the 
plain, in close proximity, and one man would eventually 
succeed in seating himself en croupe behind the other — alL 
without checking their coursers in the least degree. It is 
very likely true that more extraordinary things than these- 
are done every day in a circus. But these men give their- 
performance on an ordinary straight strip of hard and. 
stony ground. Their horses are only partially trained and. 
the riders have a hundred daily duties to perform, all 
of which take precedence of these sports. There are. 
a great many Sikhs in this regiment ; and it is, no doubt,, 
owing to the presence of men of this and similar 
allied tribes, who have not yet been tiamed and trained to- 
the regulation pattern, that much of the spirit and warlike 
efficiency of these troops is attributable. The Sikhs are, for- 
the most part, the shikaris of the regiment. Of their zeal,, 
courage, and great efficiency in the serious undertakings^ 
connected with the great tiger-shooting party that starts 
annually from this Station, I have already treated elsewhere. 
I shall therefore confine myself to the chief object of these 
pages, which is to show what recreation the jungle is capable 
of affording near enough to camp to supply daily amuse- 
ment. Pig-sticking is not much indulged in, as there is too. 
much cover all over the country for this diversion to flourishi 
extensively. Drawing the mountain-slopes and stiff ravines, 
for panthers with a scratch pack, is I believe, what gives most 
frequent and complete pleasure. The beast, being found 
and brought to bay, is finally settled by the bolder of the 
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huntsmen rushing in, on foot, and despatching it with a 
sword or spear. During the time that I was here, no one 
kept any dogs for this purpose, and, as to using my own pack 
in such a way, I was simply, from too great constitutional 
softness, incapable of it. I would infinitely rather have 
encountered such animals alone, than have exposed any ot 
my beloved companions to their ferocious attacks. No dog, 
however big and powerful, has the least chance against these 
large felines, of whom it may be truly said that they come 
on " tooth and nail." 

During my brief residence, then, at this Station, I contented 
myself with vainly hunting for hyaenas and wolves, and 
actually killing a great many foxes and jackals. One of the 
latter died under such peculiar circumstances that I think 
the account, if a little trying to my lady-readers, may prove 
of interest to persons of my own unworthy sex. Angels, 
then, are requested to skip this 

STORY OF THE JACKAL. 

Near to my bungalow, at the foot of a bald round hill, 
were a number of dense sugarcane-fields. In these hved a 
large grey old jackal who had long been the scourge of all 
the neighbouring poultr}'-yards. In vain were plans laid for 
his destruction. The cunning and prudence of the animal 
invariably triumphed over the wisdom of man. 

Said my chief dog-boy of those days : " He is a shaitan, 
and therefore, of course, you will never kill him. He is not 
a bit afraid ; every day do we see him sitting on the hillsides, 
but never can anyone get within a distance that is dangerous 
to him before he disappears into some safe cover. If you 
and the dogs are not here, he will let people come close up 
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to him ; so it is clear some familiar spirit must give him 
warning when to flee." 

" Well," I said, " I have got a plan by which I hope to 
trump even the demons." 

Accordingly, the next morning, when too far from the 
cultivation either to see or be seen, I slipped all my five 
dogs, and then raced for the corner of that patch of cane 
which was nearest the hill, in the hopes that, if the jackal 
were out sunning himself on the high ground, I might 
succeed, by my suddenness, in cutting oif his retreat- I made 
no shouting and rode as hard as I could. As I rounded the 
point and viewed the slope above me, there was my poor friend 
making like the wind for his favourite sanctuary. But the 
warning of the " shaitan " had been whispered a few seconds 
too late : he was cut off from his safe retreat Desperately 
he endeavoured to charge through us, and he would cer- 
tainly have succeeded in doubling past a smaller number 
of hounds. As it was, however, the career of this wicked 
depredator was cut short, and, in default of miraculous 
aid, he was forced to bite the dust. Springing from my 
horse, I hastened to put the poor brute out of his misery by 
actually flattening his head with a little club that I was 
carrying at the time. I always preferred giving the cottp de 
grdce through the brain, for I have seen a dead heart beating 
in my hand — so great is, at times, the vitality of this organ. 
I quickly then reduced the animal's skull to a pulp, so as to 
make quite sure of terminating its suflerings, and then, 
handing the carcase over to my attendants, I hurried into 
camp, dressed, and went to the mess for breakfast. On my 
way home again, I was met by my senior kennel-man, 
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called Gooljar, whose very name and appearance I should 
have forgotten but for the incident which I am now narrating. 
The man was, as was usual with him, particularly clean and 
well dressed, but his colour was livid and his round eyes 
shone with a dry and glassy stare. 

"Wliat has happened? what has happened?" said he 
adopting the favourite interrogative form of address. 

•' Not the dogs ! " I said agitatedly, " I hope they are all 
right — that nothing has happened to them ? " 

" Oh, no ! It*s the jackal ! We are all gobra (off 
our heads) ; there must have been shaitans about after 
all." 

" Oh, never mind the spirits 1 " I replied. " Go on and 
tell me what is the matter." 

" Well, you know how you have taught us to skin animals : 
we had proceeded and got this beast's coat off all except 
the head, over which we had just turned the hide, when we 
thought we would have a smoke all round at the hubble- 
bubble that I always carry in my waist-cloth. We had just 
settled down to this, when the jackal, which must have 
been stone dead long ago, sat up (ooper baitha) and (aspsa 
dekhne laga) began to look around." 

The scared looks of Gooljar were such as to testify 
absolutely to the truth of his ghastly recital; but I was^ 
through it all, so relieved to find that nothing had happened 
to any member of my own family, that I quite forgot to 
enquire about what course of conduct they had thought 
it advisable to pursue on witnessing this unlooked-for 
resurrection. The dogs were all right and the skin of the 
defunct animal was forthcoming : what more could I desire ? 
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Other runs I had, with many kills and one bad fall in 
which I was stunned. When I got up, however, the horse 
had recovered itself and was out of sight ; but the two grey- 
liounds were bringing the fox back towards me, so I had 
the satisfaction of feeling that I had given them a. 
successful start before the catastrophe. It was a repetition 
of the old stor>' : the horse going at full speed had dropped 
both his feet into a large hole which he ought to have avoided, 
since I could see it myself well enough, and I had not 
interfered with his mouth or checked him in the least. 
As the fox, which was killed almost at my feet, was a 
very fine one and the horse when recovered had only hurt 
his head, I had no cause to regret what had happened. 

My tour of duty at this place was short ; and I was, ere 
long, ordered to join the headquarters of my regiment, 
which were stationed about thirty miles oif, at a place 
called Mehidpore. The road between the two Stations is 
not metalled or bridged ; so that, during the monsoon,, 
which is copious in these regions, the traffic of wheeled 
vehicles is practically stopped. But my own little march, 
being made in dry weather, was very enjoyable. At the 
halfway-village where I halted, there is a good deal 
of heavy jungle in which tigers are sometimes to be 
bagged; but there were no reports of big game at the 
time I passed through, so that I continued my journey^ 
without any delay, to my destination. 

Mehidpore is a very different place from Augur, and 
must, in some important respects, be considered inferior 
to it. Yet, partly because I led a very happy life there 
and also because I consider this place such an excellent 
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type of an Indian Station that really is small and isolated, 
I propose to conclude this work with a detailed account 
of the doings of my friends and myself during the two 
years that we spent in this Arcadian retreat, of which there 
are many such scattered over the vast colonies of Great 
Britain. Preserving, as I do, such fond and grateful recol- 
lections of this little settlement, I shall devote, at the 
outstart, half a dozen lines to its faults, and thus get rid 
of them for ever. For me, it had but one blemish : it was, 
for some months of the year, a hotbed of ague. But this 
distressing complaint only comes on for six hours every 
second or third day, and one is quite well in the intervals. 
Meanwhile, I reflected that, could I find the Earthly 
Paradise, I should be ill even there sometimes, and die 
at last. Thus did I dispose of my only grievance. Others 
might have condemned it as dull, for we were rarely 
favoured with more than one lady-resident whom we could 
thrill with the accounts of our doings in those varied 
operations of the chase in which we all, fortunately, took 
an absorbing interest. To like Mehidpore, you must 
be a shikari, and capable of bestowing a passionate regard 
upon Nature, who will love you in return, who will neither 
be false nor fickle. 

The camp has been, unwisely, constructed on the banks 
of the wide river Seepra, at the very bottom of a valley, 
or rather, I should say, at the lowest point of a vast 
depressed plain. 

The soil is black and of great depth. This is, of course, 
the bed of decay in which, after being saturated by the 
annual downpour, the fever-germs are hatched. 
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It may naturally be asked, why are British troops, then, 
kept at such an unhealthy spot — ^why are they not all 
located at Augur? 

The answer is that His Highness of Indore wishes the 
half of a Native regiment to be kept here ; and, as he pays 
3. handsome sum yearly for the support of this trifling 
force, it is only fair that his wishes as to their location 
should be respected. 

The headquarters, then, of a Native Infantry corps, 
with four companies of its men, form the sum-total of the 
^garrison. There are no commissariat, engineer, or other 
departments, whether civil, military, political, or religious. 
I was myself the staff-officer — I was everybody : I was 
the Executive ; I wrote the orders, and saw them carried 
out; I was conservator of woods and forests; I buried 
the dead! The commanding-officer was too great to 
have any practical existence ; if he had done more than 
nody I should have been deprived of all employment As 
to the few remaining officers, they were like colts turned 
•out on to a prairie — there was no catching them. 

But, although I was the chief slave, as I was well treated 
And a good manager, I contrived to be almost always in the 
jungle. Twice a week I had my tents carried out to 
adjacent places, so that I might sleep out of camp. I found 
six miles the furthest distance that was really practicable 
when taken in conjunction with duty. 

Owing to the great quantity of cultivation, there were large 
open plains to be m^t with when the crops were down ; 
and upon this cleared ground were to be found wolves, 
deer, jackals, foxes, floricans, and large numbers of the 
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great-bustard Tigers and panthers may also be reckoned 
upon, from time to time, within ten or fifteen miles. 

I shall begin, however, by describing such minor shikar 
as may be indulged in every day, and from which, there- 
fore, the greatest amount of enjoyment is to be derived in 
the long run. I shall not mislead my readers by letting 
them suppose that all the wild animals I have mentioned 
above were standing crowded together on the plains 
waiting to be slaughtered. On the contrary, the game was 
scarce ; and the only way to make up a respectable bag was 
to work hard all through the season, and then total up what 
you had got by the end of it In one year, the lofty walls 
inside the verandah of the large house I and my friend, 
Colonel Barrows, occupied, was literally papered with the 
outspread skins of jackals and foxes, varied with an 
occasional hide of a panther, a wolf, an otter, and an 
alligator nearly ten feet long. Then we had boxes full of 
beautiful birds, from the peacock of seven feet to the honey- 
bird of two inches in length.' Our house, which was a very 
good one, stood on the turfed bank of the river, at about 
fifty feet above it ; yet, even at this altitude, we were not safe 
from floods. When the rains are heavier than usual, great 
anxiety is felt for the safety of the camp. The water has 
been known to rise above the "bells of arms" on the 
parade ground and the flat-roofed bungalow is still pointed 
out where a civilian hung his two Arab horses in endeavour- 
ing to haul them out of the rising waters and to land them 
on the top of his own domicile. 

Unfortunately, the retreat to the native town, which is 
close by and never flooded, is cut ofl" by a wide and deep 
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nullah whose bridge is, if not carried away, submerged 
before the rest of the cantonments are rendered untenable. 
In consequence of this, watch is kept by a bugler, night and 
day at critical times, whose duty it is to sound the alarm 
directly the Water rises over a certain mark. Pending this 
signal, all remain packed up ready for a helter-skelter flight 
to the appointed rendezvous. During my time, things 
got frequently to this state of painful expectation, but 
the nullah always subsided before the signal-blast was 
sounded. 

For some time after my arrival, my favourite place for a 
picnic was the little village of Moondla. It was only three 
miles from camp; so, after the inspection-parade on 
Saturday evening, I could gallop out in uniform, on my 
charger, just in time to avoid the darkness of the night. 
By this plan, I was ready, with all my dogs and followers, 
for field-sports by dawn the next morning. Moondla was 
reached by crossing the river-ford just above the camp, 
and then striking into the heart of the opposite country, 
by keeping to a beaten track that wound slightly to the left 
on leaving the bank of the stream behind one. I was 
generally accompanied either by Lieutenant Orme or 
some other young friend — which, of course, added greatly 
to the pleasure of the excursions. 

At daybreak we used to start with a long chain of thinly- 
scattered beaters. Many were not required, as this part 
of the country was free from thick cover. Our line might 
stretch over a quarter of a mile of country, and its ex- 
tremities were marked by my friend and myself. Each 
of us was followed closely by a small bodyguard, among 
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whom were distributed the following implements of war : — 
A gun, a rifle, a few led-greyhounds, and, in my own case, 
a butterfly-net with a tin box for the safe-keeping of any 
rare and delicate insect that might be caught therein. 
Thus we were prepared for the capture of any living 
thing that might be sighted by any of the party. It was 
seldom that we returned empty-handed, and, even when 
we did, there had always been the pleasure of hope and 
a long ramble over wild and boundless plains. 

After a time, we had, of course, to go further afield ; for 
the beasts of the forest eventually gave up Moondla as 
a dangerous and altogether undesirable place of residence. 

Three miles further on, then, we had to go, in the same 
direction, to a village called Ankia. This was a better 
maidan for game of all sorts ; and there was even a fair 
sprinkling of wolves upon it, who afforded me a great deal 
of amusement, though I only killed one — a large one — 
with my dogs. Another I shot in a wicked spirit of 
revenge such as animated me when I slew the falcon ; 
but I have no space left to explain, in thesQ pages, how 
all these things happened. 

Between Ankia and the river and also about six miles 
from cantonments, a nke smooth conical-shaped hill, with 
hog-backed flanks, may be seen for a great distance around. 
This is called " Deodoongri," and is a very good place 
to go to now and then. There is a small but solid 
stone temple, on the top of it, which forms a good shelter 
from the sun during the day, though it is not large enough 
to afford accommodation for the night. Here blackbuck 
may often be obtained, and bustards as well. 

VOL II. s 
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One morning, as Captain Branch and I were descending 
the slopes in the order already described, a couple of 
large wolves and a splendid bustard were descried at 
the same moment I gave chase, with all my dogs, after 
the quadrupeds ; whilst Branch pronounced for the feathered 
fowl. I was beaten by the cunning of my adversaries; 
but, after a long and toilsome adventure, my friend re- 
turned with the object of his choice, which was the most 
magnificent specimen of its kind that any of us had ever 
seen. Its neck was snowy white, its back of a golden 
brown; whilst its plumage can only be described as a 
perfect wealth of feathers. I need hardly say that this 
noble bird has obtained the honours of a glass-case, and 
is now experiencing a change of scene at Wraysbury, near 
Staines. On another occasion, I shot a couple of bustards, 
right and left, as they rose from behind a bush at the 
base of this hilL Eventually, I selected the largest pair 
of these highly-prized game-birds that I had shot myself, 
and had them set up as trophies. The cock, with his 
neck and legs considerably bent, stands three feet five 
inches in height. When drawn up in life to his full 
stature, he must havfe been close on four feet I have 
seen as many as ten of these gigantic fowls flying together 
low over the ground. In the distance they are not so 
very easy to distinguish, when on the wing, from the large 
brown-vulture. The great-bustard, however, I remarked, 
never ceases to flap his wings with a long slow stroke 
regular as clockwork ; whereas the vulture constantly holds 
them extended motionless as he floats onwards as though 
propelled by the power of will. The manners of these 
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birds, when out on a plain in quest of their insect-food, 
are very curious. On viewing a suspicious character, they 
sink very slowly to the earth, elongating their necks at 
the same time. When they are caught executing this 
stratagem, they look very foolish ; but, once the movement 
is successfully carried out, they become perfectly invisible, 
even on the baldest piece of ground, till they are almost 
trodden upon. 

As far as my experience goes, it is not usual to find more 
than one kind of bustard plentiful at the same place. Yet, 
close around Mehidpore, both the great-bustard and the 
florican are abundant; whilst General Barrows shot a 
hobara near the old ruined cavalry-lines : this bird is now 
stuffed and in my possession. 

I think now I have mentioned the only three places — 
namely, Moondla, Ankia, and Deodoongri — ^that are suit- 
able, on the left bank of the river, for such excursions 
with dogs and guns as afforded me so much enjoyment. 
Ankia was the best of the three — for there was a nice jungle- 
stream, close by, along the banks of which duck and pea- 
fowl could be obtained. 

On the other or Mehidpore side, Semlia was the only 
village I thought worth going to for small game. It was 
down-stream and about four miles off by road. This was 
the stronghold of the florican. I have seen more of them 
together here than anywhere else ; and, as far as I could 
ascertain, they never seemed to migrate from tliis particular 
locality — so much do they like it 

Speaking generally, the country, as it stretches inland 

from the right bank of the Seepra, becomes so rough and 
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wooded that it is only suited to shooting. Panthers and 
tigers are certainly to be met with ; but, before touching on 
this the grandest of our resources, I feel that a description 
of our camp-life, with the river as its chief attraction, may 
not be without interest. Low as is the position of Mehid- 
pore with reference to the surrounding country, yet has the 
mighty torrent of the yearly monsoon cut a deep and wide 
bed for the Seepra at such a still further depth below that 
during the dry season it looks as if no flood could ever be 
possible. There are two fords where the waters rush at all 
times of the year over black and rugged rocks. One of 
these uncertain shallows is just above the camp ; the other 
lies about four miles further down the stream. The deeply- 
sunk intermediate channel forms a broad and, in the dry 
season, an almost streamless sheet of water — full of croco- 
diles, fishes, and turtles of the largest sort. People who 
go to Mehidpore and won't buy a boat, must belong to that 
class who are determined to make the worst of life, and 
with whom it is, therefore, useless to sympathise. Let me 
sketch one of my frequent afternoon excursions with young 
Orme, and the reader shall decide whether it was a dull 
or an interesting affair. 

Our boat had originally belonged to an ocean-steamer, so 
it was rather heavy ; but we liked this for many reasons — 
it was such good exercise for our native male housemaids 
to pull it Thus we had plenty of room for everything, and 
particularly did not wish to go fast. I always sat doubled 
up at the prow in charge of a couple of large dogs, and I 
scanned the banks in search of any wild animal coming 
unsuspiciously down to drink. In such case we would run 
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the craft ashore and give chase, or I would spy a huge 
muggur (alligator) stretched motionless under a bank and 
offering a good mark for my friend to shoot at with one of 
his weapons — ^for Orme always occupied the back seat, 
flanked by a rifle and a gun ; whilst, curled up quite in the 
stem, sat Abdoola, or the Aden Orphan, steering. This 
undersized, ugly, and really misshapen person was, as I have 
already said, extraordinarily well satisfied with himself ; and, 
notwithstanding his continual failures, he was firmly of 
opinion that no one could match him in any intellectual 
or bodily feat. 

** Abdoola," I said to him one day, " can you read ? " 

" Read ? " said he, with contempt. " Why, of course I 
can!" 

" Yes, yes ! but how — can you do so fluently ? " 

To this he replied, in loud and triumphant accents : " I 
can read without the book 1" I suppose he meant that he 
could recite poetry, or something of that kind. 

To-day, however, the question was : ** Can you 
swim ? " 

"There are few," he rephed solemnly, "who can get 
on in the water hke I can — ^perhaps no one I " 

"Indeed?" I replied — ^knowing with whom I had to 
deal. " Be good enough to explain your method." 

" Well," he said, " I draw in all the breath I can ; 
then I make myself rigid, and go down like hghtning, feet 
foremost On attaining the bottom, I walk about 
wherever I like, till it is time to come up again." 

" Ah ! " I said, " but you are not the only clever man in 
the world : see what I can do/' as I knocked off his turban 
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with the butt-end of the boathook and then, reversing it, 
pulled his hair with the crook. 

This I did only to bring him to a sense of reality — which 
it did ; but, being of a very bad temper, he turned quite 
black with suppressed rage. Only fear prevented him from 
wreaking vengeance upon me by steering on to the rocks 
and shoals. As he sat thus boiling in the bottom of the 
boat, Orme shot a large sarus as it flew overhead. It fell 
into deep water. Here was a grand opportunity for the 
outraged Orphan to justify himself. In a moment he 
stiffened his body into an upright position: the next 
instant he was nothing more than a confused bundle of 
rags swirling about in the water. Nobody ever kissed the 
rod more eagerly than he clutched the boathook with 
which I now saved his life. 

This occurred just off the Water Temples, from which 
a broad flight of steps descend into the water and are 
prolonged as it were by low rocks protruding above the 
surface. These islets are constantly occupied by women 
washing their linen and their cooking-utensils. Strange to 
say, those great turgid creatures, the turtles, seem to have 
found out that these people will not molest them, for they 
will share with them the scanty accommodation of a stone 
and lie almost at their feet, though they would not allow us 
strangers to get even within shooting-distance of them. 
But here lurked once a man-eating alligator : with a sudden 
rush and a great snap, he dragged a poor woman under 
the water and devoured her. But Barrows and Sandford 
avenged her death by shooting the murderer, whose identity 
was attested by the silver ornaments rescued from the maw 
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of the slain monster. Luckily for Abdoola this brute 
did not happen to be at hand when he tried his favourite 
theory of natation; and we soon arrived at the first of 
the three solitary wells which we always visited on these 
occasions. We used to debark at these points and stand, 
gun in hand, whilst an attendant flung stones into the orifice. 
Then numbers of wild bluerock-pigeons used to dart out 
at great speed and give some very pretty shooting. 

At last, we used to arrive at the lower ford, close to the 
grove of Semlia. Here, Nature rose almost to grandeur : 
immense black rocks, good large islands, and rushing 
currents there were in abundance. Here, Orme, who was 
a very good shot, always contrived to make up a sufficient 
bag of duck, teal, or snipe to keep the mess going till our 
next visit. 

Such was the little trip on the river in which we could 
indulge whenever we had nothing else to do. 

Sometimes we would cross over and let all our united 
kennels disport themselves on the bank where there was 
not much fear of their killing any domestic animal. One 
evening, whilst thus engaged, I received the most striking 
proof — of many lesser ones that I could quote — of the great 
reluctance the cobra has to use his deadly fangs. 

The hounds, in racing about, suddenly surrounded a 
thick bush, of no very large dimensions, and began fiiriously 
baying some enemy sheltered therein. I ran to the scene 
of action, and saw, in the centre of the shrub, the erect form, 
surmounted by the hooded head, of a very large cobra. 
First one dog tlien another was snapping his jaws within an 
inch of the enraged reptile's face. The animal trembled 
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like a tall reed shaken by the wind ; but, even as none 
touched him, so he would not strike. I stepped into the 
bush, dose to the brute, and, with the long lash of my 
hunting-whip, I drove off each dog in succession, who, as he 
retired, was captured and secured by the dog-boys. When 
the last was in the leash, I clubbed my weapon and set — I 
must own, somewhat ungenerously — ^upon the snake. He 
had, however, been gradually lowering himself, and, before I 
could strike him, he darted down a hole into which he 
had been wishing to retreat all the time. Even had I wished, 
I could not have got him out, as, owing to the cracked 
nature of the soil, he could have gone any distance he liked 
underground. 

Whilst living here, we often used to speculate on the 
suitability or otherwise of the great freshwater turtles for 
making soup. At last, our one lady — Mrs. Aydon, who, in 
addition to qualities of mind and person that would have 
entitled her to shine anywhere, was also an extremely clever 
housekeeper — ^announced her intention of having one of 
these amphibians caught and of manufacturing therefrom 
some potage d la tortiu. 

"I shall expect you all," she said gracefiilly, "to come 
and taste it next Wednesday." 

At the appointed day and hour, we were all assembled, 
accordingly, round her hospitable board. To each of us 
was served the much-expected delicacy — ^hot, clear as 
amber, and really delicious. Still, I would only take a 
single dessert spoonful of the appetising broth, just to see 
what it was like and to show that I was above vulgar 
prejudices. For this reticence I had my reasons. For 
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some days, a mad Sepoy had been missed from the hospital. 
None knew what might have been his fate ; but I 
suspected the river, the turtles, and the very soup steaming 
before me. The name of the Sepoy was Ooda Gooja. 

One morning, then, as Colonel Barrows — ^who was com- 
manding the Station — ^walked on the flowery bank of the 
Government Garden that overhung the Seepra, his notice 
was attracted by a large number of turtles floating im- 
movable on the waters so still and deep. Two — just two — 
deeply-embedded, desperate-looking footprints in the black 
mud that formed the margin of those streamless depths, next 
fascinated his gaze. A cloth lay beside them. He thought 
of the missing Sepoy. As he swiftly descended the acclivity, 
the turtles sank softly, mysteriously — to rise no more. 
Nothing was left to mark where they had been, except 
one small, round, seaweedy looking object : it was the 
brain-pan of Ooda Gooja, with his long tuft of uncut hair 
floating therefrom. 

But the river was only grim to the morbid eyes that 
would pierce the matted sheets of herbage which hid its 
dark and muddy bed from view. Above, all shone with 
light and cheerfulness. The deep-sunk little creek in 
which we kept our boat, was a particularly inviting spot — 
great forest-trees overshadowed it and lovely opuim-fields 
bordered its banks of turf. 

Here I kept ducks. I loved to see them dabbling, with 
their golden fledglings, among the bright-green reeds and 
sedges. It is commonly supposed, by Anglo-Indians, that 
the domestic duck will not hatch her eggs. How is it 
possible for her to do so? These birds lay at midnight. 
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and, as they are all shut up crowded together in some small 
place, when the morning comes no one can be certain 
whether she has laid or not There lie the eggs, certainly ; 
but they are trampled, blackened, filthy ! No one would 
•own them. Now, when my white duck began to lay, she 
was put every night into a nice nest by herself; and deep 
was the affection which she manifested for her embryo- 
treasures as they appeared one by one. By the time her 
number was complete, she had lined her little home snugly 
with down and feathers from her own body. She then 
took to sitting with such ardour, that the poor thing would 
have died of starvation had I not daily insisted on her 
coming out and partaking of some slight refreshment. 
At the appointed time, all the eggs turned into ducklings, 
when, strange to say, but httle affection seemed to subsist, 
on either side, between parent and offspring. Now, it 
happened that, during a lengthened absence from this 
Station, I made over this motherly bird to my friend 
Sandford ; and he walking by the river-bank, came upon 
two crocodile's-eggs. " Ah ! " said the lucky finder of 
these seldom-discovered objects, "I expect it would be 
a great treat for Barras's duck to bring forth something 
so different from her usual brood as these will prove." 
Thus the duck sat on the cockatrice^ggs, nothing 
doubting. 

Once more came the day and the hour: there was a 
commotion, and the patient fowl was lifted on to her beam- 
ends as the two youthful saurians burst into the world to 
confront the horror-stricken authoress of their being, as 
she believed herself to be. The muggurs hissed and 
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clapped their jaws \ whilst their foster-parent fled from their 
terrifying presence, and went mad : she was never again the 
same duck, but wandered about crazy and distraught till 
she was mercifully — ^made into curry ! 

Such are the domestic occurrences which we may expect 
to enliven our daily lives in a really remote up-country 
place. Only those who are really fond of Nature will take 
an interest in such things. 

But, at Mehidpore, stronger excitement — indeed, the 
strongest — is even easily obtainable from time to time. The 
country on our own side of the Seepra is rough, and there 
are many such large tracts of rugged and wooded territories 
that tigers and panthers may be frequently shot by any 
energetic sportsman who is resident and ready to go out 
whenever an opportunity offers ; quite the best locality for 
this grand sport is the jungle of the twin-villages called 
Kaloo-Keri and Bhore-Keri. Everything is relative. 

To me, personally, these two delightful little hamlets, 
nestling among the woods and ravines, were of consider- 
ably more importance than St. Petersburg and Paris. 
They were built, only fifteen miles from Mehidpore, upon 
the banks of a wide river-bed, that was never empty, known 
as the "Kali-Si nd," and their destinies were, and no doubt 
still are, presided over by a Hindoo " thakoor," or petty- 
chief, whose position only those, who have associated with 
such people can understand. He was poor, having only 
just as much money as he wanted — not a fafthing more. 
His territory was rough and kept up regularly for him by 
Nature. Of such scattered fruits as his subjects chose to 
sow and reap, he was dutifully welcome to whatever was 
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required for his own use. The men by whom he was 
surrounded, together with their horses, cattle, and carts, 
were ever ready to do his bidding. Had they and their 
ancestors not lived from time immemorial under the sway 
of the Thakoor Sahib ? Certainly they had ; and all they 
hoped was that the good old dustoors might prevail till 
the end of time. Of course, Providence would send famine 
and pestilence sometimes. But the latter, at all events, 
could not be caused by the great manure-heap at the 
village-gate, for that was there always ; and cholera only 
came once in ten or fifteen years. Why, then, should they 
bother their heads about this convenient depository of all 
their rubbish ? 

And Swatma the 121st, who reigned in our day, what was 
he like ? Why, a very nice little man indeed, and a perfect 
gentleman. Whenever a tiger or a panther journeying 
down the banks of the KLali-Sind took up its abode in the 
small but extremely strong ravines of Bhore-Keri, news 
was always sent, and we were requested to appoint our own 
day for the chase. Our tents, guns, and followers were 
always despatched on the instant ; and we followed with 
as little delay as possible, so as to put an end as quickly as 
might be to the ravages of the invading monarch. Our 
meetings were always the same ; but, so diiferent was the tone 
of our greetings from what we are accustomed to in northern 
climes, that I shall describe our first adventure at this place^ 
from the start to the finish. 

Everything having gone on at ten o'clock in the 
morning. Barrows, Sandford, Aydon, and myself mounted 
our shikar-ponies and started off, at about two o'clock. 
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along the cart-track to Mhow, which would take us to the 
desired rendezvous. What with the asperities of the road 
and the delay of changing horses at the halfway-village — 
where Sandford afterwards killed a tigress with two cubs — 
it was a quarter-past three before we go to Kaloo-Keri. 
Our coming had been descried from the watch-towers'; so 
the Prince and his suite were assembled on the little 
clearing between the village and our tents, ready to receive 
us. We dismounted, advanced, and salaamed. Our saluta- 
tions were returned with fervour by the Thakoor and his 
principal advisers. Swatma 1 2 ist, of course, headed his own 
Court, only three of whom need be presented to the reader 
after he has been made acquainted with the ruler 
himself. 

Swatma, then, was undersized, but well-made and of 
active build. He was in the prime of life, but his good- 
looking features wore an expression of melancholy suitable 
to a much greater weight of years. Family matters, I 
believe, oppressed his mind : — was he to die childless and 
thus accursed? 

Immediately behind the chief, stood the remarkable 
figure of him whom we always knew as the Prime Minister. 
This personage kept the accounts of the State, both foreign 
and domestic, and was probably the owner of the only 
inkpot in all this happy land. He was middle-aged, 
sleek, and of a pale ssepia colour. Wherever his chief 
went, there was he also, dressed in raiment of fine white 
muslin and his toes tucked into a pair of little gold- 
embroidered slippers without any heels. He looked quite 
fit for a ballroom, and unfit for a tiger-jungle; yet he 
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was always in the beats, and ever ready to have his life 
and his accounts wound up together suddenly. 

Immediately behind the Minister, stood the two chief 
shikaris-^Kuniram and Pudmaji. These were two 
men of the right mettle, and quite after our own hearts. 
Kuniram was a very handsome fellow that might have 
sat well to a painter as a Bedouin chief Not one ounce 
of superfluous flesh did he carry on his well-knit frame, 
and his face was only redeemed from gauntness by the 
refinement of the features and brilliancy of the eyes that 
lighted them up. Pudmaji, if of less striking apearance, 
was in no degree behind his coadjutor in all the qualities 
of a man and a sportsman. 

These were the people that led us to their jungle. It 
was not of more' than ten acres in extent ; and, but for the 
rugged banks of the KLali-Sind, which connected it with 
more extensive forests, it would never have been favoured 
with the presence of the lordly tiger. The ground con- 
sisted of a remarkable collection of deep, short, and 
constantly-intersecting nullahs ; the surface was remarkably 
smooth and free from stones, but was completely covered 
with thorny bushes, of which the outer ones grew to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet : these were closely knit 
together, and formed an impenetrable screen all round the 
great lair. Within, thereover was more broken ; whilst, out- 
side, the prospect was comparatively flat and open. There 
were only two trees in this thicket: Aydon and I were located 
in one, whilst the Rajah and the Prime Minister got up the 
other. Barrows and Sandford stood in the howdah, borne 
by an elephant, whose body was concealed by a high bank. 
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The drive began ; and, almost immediately, a large panther 
, passed, like a flash of lightning, across the open glade we 
were watching, and passed under our very tree. It had 
come and gone hke a shadow, before I had time to raise 
my gun ; and Aydon never even saw it.' I fear that, to this 
day, he believes the brute to have been but a phantom of 
my excited brain. But I saw it ; and we both of us heard, 
immediately afterwards, the report of the rifles stationed on 
the back of our old friend Bahadoor Guj. This welcome 
sound was accompanied simultaneously by the subdued 
roar of a wounded tiger. Aydon and I now hastened, on 
foot, to meet the elephant ; and we found that a tiger had 
really appeared and been knocked over by Barrows. As it 
lay for dead on the bank, he begged Sandford not to Are 
again, and thus unnecessarily injure the skin. The next 
thing was that the pseudo-corpse rolled ofl" the bank ; and, 
when they got to the spot, it was gone. We looked for it 
as well as we could ; but as it was now almost pitch-dark, 
we had to defer further operations till the next morning. 
Daylight, accordingly, found us again on the spot; and, 
as the elephant could not penetrate the cover, I went in 
myself and peered along under the branches down each 
ravine. It was very pretty and interesting work \ for, owing 
to the entire leaflessness of the underwood, one could see 
a long way in all directions as through a brown lace work. 
The ground was quite white and bald, and out of it grew 
this thick tangle of underwood without any grass. I fully 
expected to meet the wounded animal, dead or alive, among 
the sunny shadows of this spacious and secluded fastness. 
I was still engaged in the search, when a cry was raised 
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that an animal had gone out of the cover at the further 
end. Some asserted that it was the tiger which had been 
seen ; others that it was merely one of the Thakoor's dogs 
which had been put into the cover, but had failed to show 
any zeal or relish for the hunt Unfortunately, this view 
obtained full credence at first; so some time was lost in beat- 
ing about the bush before we got, in the course of business, 
to the spot indicated. There we found the plain footmarks 
of the retreating foe. But, though we did our best for many 
hours to follow up the tracks, we entirely lost them at last, 
and the tiger was never seen again. Thus ended our first 
hunt at Kaloo-Keri. 

On taking leave of our native friends, we delicately 
enquired of our host if we could do anything to oblige him. 
To this, he replied by joining his hands and ejaculating 
the single word " Hukum," which, literally translated, 
means " a command." Now, notwithstanding our intimate 
acquaintance with native manners, none of us felt equal 
to interpreting the exact bearing of this all-too-short speech. 
We should have liked a little more to guide us. But, to 
all our involved essays at politeness, the same answer was 
returned — " Hukum ! '* Meanwhile, the Prime Minister was 
developing a manner that was almost telegraphic, and anon 
he was granted a discreet hearing. 

" The Thakoor Sahib," he said insinuatingly, " would like 
a few bottles of brandy — not that he is given to drink, but 
he thinks that a course of such Cognac as is only. to be got 
from the Sahib-log*s mess, will restore to him his lost 
youth." 

I need hardly say we took the hint, and never forgot, on 
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future occasions, to present him with a bottle or two of this 
priceless elixir. 

A month after this, when the hot weather was far advanced, 
I once more found myself on my way to Kaloo-Keri, where a 
lat^e tiger was said to have taken up his quarters. We all 
had great doubts whether the Thakoor, whose mind was, of 
the native tinge, could be relied upon to distinguish between 
a panther and the real jungle-king, till the animal was 
actually killed. The imagination of Asiatics is apt to play 
them sad tricks. This time I went quite alone ; and, passing 
through a village about halfway on my journey, the inhabi- 
tants met me, and asserted that a tiger had killed a large 
bull-bufialo on the banks of the Kali-Sind, within a 
stone's throw of their walls. I went to the spot to investi- 
gate the matter. They took me to where the water flowed 
past a perpendicular black rock some thirty feet high; 
whilst the opposite shore was a wide-open reach of shingle 
terminating in a sloping margin that ran in winding nullahs 
into the rising country beyond. There lay the " kill," sure 
enough, half in the water and with all the softer parts of its 
body devoured. 

" Why," I said, " did you leave this animal out all night ? " 

" Oh," they replied, ** you see how large it is, and then 
it was so fierce it u^ed to gore all the other animals when it 
was shut up with them at night. We thought it would have 
been a match for any antagonist." 

And truly there must have been a great combat, 
and one well worth seeing, between these two beasts. 
The night had been moonlight; and the scene, viewed 
from the overhanging crag which was immediately above 
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the spot where the last deadly rush had been made, 
must have been full of tragic romance. The struggle 
had been a very long one; for the sand and shingle 
of the arena were so completely trampled by the two 
duellists that it looked as though a herd of such beasts bad 
occupied the ground for a circumference of thirty or forty 
yards. They had each left hundreds of footmarks. At last, 
it seemed as if the tiger had succeeded in leaping on to the 
back of his prey ; for there were four deep holes in the nape 
of the bull's neck, just behind his horns. The bull then 
appears to have rushed with his fearful load into the water, 
in the forlorn hope that submersion might yet save his life. 
But the stream was all too shallow. His last card was 
played, and the battle lost. Thus he died and was eaten. 
It was dreadfully aggravating my having no gun of any sort 
with me, as no doubt the tiger was lying somewhere close at 
hand among the ravines, which were of a kind that could 
have been easily beaten. But it was already getting towards 
evening, so there was nothing for it but to go on to the 
usual place of meeting and see what was to be done when 
I got there. The opinion of Kuniram and Pudmaji was to 
the effect that the tiger who had killed this bull was the 
same as the one I had come out for, and that it would 
return to this the only strong piece of cover in the whole 
country during the night Accordingly, a beat was arranged 
for the next morning. 

The reader already knows the jungle and the chief per- 
formers in the undertaking ; so I need only say that I got 
into the same little tree as on the last occasion, but with 
this to me alarming difference — that the Thakoor threw no 
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shikar-clothes over his snowy raiment, but sat fully exposed 
to view on his leafless perch, which, like my own, was not 
more than eight feet from the ground. He also retained 
Kuniram and Pudmaji on the ground at his feet — and these 
two smoked the hubble-bubble, for I could hear it gurgling. 
The conversation, too, never ceased. I heard the words, 
" Ai Kuniram, ai Pudmaji," so constantly repeated that I have 
never forgotten the names of these two excellent men. My 
feelings, as I crouched immovable in the fork of my own 
little sapling, may be imagined though scarcely described. 
" Do they wish,*' I said, " to drive the tiger back ? " The 
beat had begun ; so it would have been suicidal for me to 
have called out to them, or otherwise have betrayed my 
own presence. All I could do was to smother my wrath 
and hope that the tiger would break to me. Such was the 
position of affairs when I suddenly saw the figure of 
Swatma the 121st reeling on its precarious elevation, and 
the fatal words, "Ai Kuniram, ai Pudmaji," were repeated 
with a fearful insistance. I felt that the tiger and the Rajah 
were face to face ! I remained stiller than ever, hoping that 
the animal might turn towards me ; but, in a few seconds a 
perfect storm of demoralised shrieking informed me that he 
had broken back among the beaters. I knew that he had 
not attempted to catch one, as he had not uttered any note 
of anger. The king of beasts had merely changed his course, 
and his enemies had b^en scattered like chaff before the 
wind. The next instant they all came running wildly along 
the clearing which led to our " mools " (ambushes), and, with 
scared looks and much shouting, they explained how nearly 
they had all been eaten up. The Thakoor and I meanwhilo 
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descended from our trees, and advanced to meet one 
another. He looked shaken. I had reflected, and had 
resolved to dissemble my anger and endeavour to get 
another beat on a better principle. 

" We have seen," said my poor friend in a subdued voice, 
" an immense tiger with legs like trees. There was nothing 
but a small bush between us ! " 

" Indeed ? " I replied with well-assumed gravity. " Do 
let me look at your gun. Ah ! it is well you did not fire at 
such a brute with this weapon— it is not big enough. Look 
at mine, and see how much larger it is ! " 

This view of the case evidently acted as a salve to 
wounded susceptibilities and caused my host to agree 
cheerfully to take his two faithful henchman and conduct 
another beat in a contrary sense through the jungle. 
There was no tree for me under these arrangements, and 
I was without an elephant; but I said I did not mind 
standing on the ground. 

And now I was much touched by the conduct of the 
Prime Minister. He advanced, still clad in his ball-dress 
and gold slippers, but, of course, unarmed even by so much 
as a stick. " You will be killed," said he, "if you encounter 
this monster alone : I shall go with you to protect you ! " 

I am sure he would have made good his offer, and have 
submitted to be swallowed, at a pinch, instead of myselfl 
But, of course, I would not hear of such self-sacrifice ; nor 
would I even suffer him to tear his fine garments by joining 
in the drive. Alone I went round to the spot I had 
decided upon, and there awaited the issue of the new 
plans. But, though the beat when led by Kuniram and 
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Pudmaji was perfectly executed, no tiger appeared; nor 
were other efforts more successful. How he had managed 
to leave his stronghold and retreat unseen across such a 
comparatively open country, is one of those mysteries which 
are continually being, solved by wild beasts — though ever 
remaining a puzzle to us. 

It was mortifying to return home empty-handed, and 
without having seen the tiger when he had been so near 
to me. But there was nothing else for it, and the dis- 
appointment is always softened by hoping for better luck 
next time; so my spirits were not long in rallying. No 
more big game, however, seemed inclined to visit the 
Bhore-Keri nullahs — for the present, at any rate. Indeed, 
before another opportunity presented itself for visiting this 
highly-favoured village, the regiment was ordered to another 
Station; and we prepared reluctantly to quit Mehidpore, 
where we had all spent so many happy days. 

Our first day's march brought us once more, and for the 
last time, to Kaloo-Keri. Immediately after breakfast, we 
enquired if there might be anything worth shooting in the 
neighbouring jungle. 

" No," was the verdict, " there are no visitors of mark 
here just now ; but there are panthers dwelling among some 
rocks about five miles from here, which we will show you, if 
you think it worth while to go so far on an uncertainty." 

Two of us — Orme and myself— at once decided on 
starting. After rather a tedious journey under the hot sun, 
we arrived at an abrupt, low range of rocky hills boasting of 
but little cover and dotted with frequent heaps of stones 
so lately quarried that the tools of the absent miners were 
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lying on the ground beside them, as though the owners had 
but just gone to dinner and would soon return again. 

" Surely," we exclaimed, " there can be no wild beasts 
here now ? " 

" Oh, there are certainly several, if we can only find 
them above-ground," was the reply. 

And forthwith we began to look about among the 
bushes. All at once a voice exclaimed in a tone of triumph : 
"Here's one!" 

I looked, and saw Kuniram pointing with his stick into 
a small but dense shrub. Hastening to the spot with my 
gun at full cock, I peered between the branches, but could 
see nothing. 

"It is there, however,*' positively asserted my native 
friend, " I can make it out even now among the long dead 
grass. Surely you must be able to make it out yourself?" 

" No, I cannot," I said, champing with vexation. 

Though I had such exceptionally good sight in a general 
way, I never could discern things curled up under leaves 
and twigs. " This is dreadful ! '* I said, inwardly, "as 1 
shall have to tread upon it in order to discover its where- 
abouts." As I pushed my way in through the thorns, I 
remember that my mind was painfully racked with doubts as 
to what I most wished for. " If it is only a cub," methought, 
" I shall not get much hurt ; but, on the other hand, if the 
whole family were to divulge themselves, what a grand 
tableau it would be ! " My cogitations, however, were cut 
short by the sound of growling, accompanied by a rapid 
rush of something, as the object of my search sprang into 
the open before I could get a shot at it Fortunately, the 
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cave for which it made at a great rate was commanded by 
Orme, who was a far better shot than myself. He only 
had time to get off a single bullet, but that pierced 
the heart of the panther, and it fell stone-dead as 
it was on the point of vanishing down the dark 
opening of its subterranean home. It proved to be 
only a cub, though quite old enough to take care of itself. 
Doubtless, the mother was at the bottom of the cave in 
front of which we were standing ; but, as it was a natural 
fissure in a solid rock and our time was of the shortest, 
we saw no chance of dislodging her by mining, and I 
cannot bear the idea of roasting things alive underground, 
which is the general result of attempting to smoke them 
out We therefore returned to our camping-ground quite 
satisfied with our day's sport; for we were neither of us 
greedy, and both made it a rule always to be pleased and 
in a good humour when we shot anything in the jungle, 
which, throughout its limitless expanse, was as free to us 
as though it were our own, without our having to pay 
anything for its keep-up or the preservation of the game. 

This terminated — if not grandly, still successfully — our 
very last Mehidpore shooting-party. 

As we sat at our camp-dinner that evening with the rest 
of our friends, it was unanimously carried that it was 
better to ramble through the forest-wilds and bag a 
panther-cub, than to sit through the livelong day com- 
plaining of ennui; and this is precisely the tone of the 
verdict which I hope to obtain from my indulgent 
readers as they lay down this second and final volume 
of the " New ShikarL" 
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Many more Indian Stations have I visited besides those 
mentioned in these pages ; but I think I have described a 
sufficient number of them to give everyone a good 
practical idea of what life is like throughout the vast 
Dependency of Hindostan. 

Doubtless, it may seem abrupt to take leave of my 
friends in the very middle of the road, as it were. 
Some might deign to say that they would like to know 
what became of such fine characters as have adorned 
these humble pages. The fact is, they are all alive and 
well, and still marching cheerfully on. 

Indeed, we have yet to cross the Indian Frontier and 
explore together, the wild tracts of Afghanistan — a land in 
which the scenery, the inhabitants, and the shikar are all 
so different from what one meets with in India, that I feel 
I have only to adhere to the simple truth, to render 
interesting far bulkier volumes than I am capable of 
writing about the remarkable countries which we have 
either acquired or are acquiring in Asia. 

Instead, then, of saying good-bye for ever to my readers, 
I shall conclude with a hope that they will one and 
all consent to meet me again, before long, in Afghanistan. 



END OF VOL. II. 



APPENDIX. 



T BLUSH as I contemplate the word at the head of this page, 
because I myself have a rooted aversion to books that torment 
one with notes and codicils. I like to read smoothly on and 
finish at the End. But there is something posthumous about 
an appendix, which must absolutely preclude its ever being the 
least cheerful or agreeable. Nothing but the most business-like 
necessity will justify such a stirring up of the embers. I shall 
therefore set down, in the fewest words possible, such things 
regarding Our Indian Stations as I think ought to be revealed, 
but which have only come to my own knowledge within the last 
few days. 

So far, I have only two such points to bring forward, but, 
unless my publishers make haste, the march of events will 
assuredly bring forth plenty more. 

The annexation of Bombay by Russia, for instance, I could 
not pass over ; and even the taking of Aden by the French, 
would necessitate the announcement of the fact to my readers, 
who might otherwise not hear of it. 

Fortunately, my present statements will only give displeasure 
to the extreme Radical section of the community, for one of 
them, at any rate, speaks of a magical improvement in our 
Empire, and not of its dismemberment 

A short time ago, speaking to a lady who had just come from 
India, she said to me : — 

" You would not know Kurachi now—it is so entirely altered 
— ^the gardens are all luxuriant and beautiful, whilst trees are 
springing up all over the place," 

" Indeed ? " I answered politely. " Really ! " 
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But inwardly I had very little faith in the glowing description 
given to me. I had often when young been disappointed in such 
matters. Luckily, the lady added, spontaneously ; — 

•* It is because of the waterworks which have been finished 
for some time. Now, instead of water-carriers (Bihishtis), there 
are inexhaustible pumps and reservoirs wherever required." 

In short, the mighty Indus has been turned on to the barren 
plain, and at once converted Kurachi from the ugly to the « 
beautiful. We must keep it— we must not give it up to the 
Muscovites. 

Aden donkeys drink nothing but the sea ! I have written this 
sentence with startling abruptness, because I feel that no mere 
eloquence or tricks of verbiage will induce the reader to credit 
the fact. If I had not a witness of the highest mark, who 
allows me to mention his name, I would not have ventured on 
this bold assertion. 

Mr. Ross Mangles, V.C., of the Bengal Civil Service, assured 
me, only last week, that he had seen a number of these beasts 
driven into the sea, and that, in his presence, they had slaked 
their thirst in the briny element. On his questioning the 
Somali keepers, they declared that this was the way in which 
they were regularly watered. 

Then I too remembered having seen these asses run into the 
advancing tide, and seemingly smell the ocean. I thought at 
the time that they were only fomenting their legs with hot 
water, but now I suppose they must have been drinking ? 
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